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Preface 


Humanity has reached a decisive turning point. The years 2020 and 2021 will have a 
special memory in the history of this century, as years which became threat and oppor- 
tunity at the same time. The global pandemic highlighted serious shortcomings in 
societies—their ability to react to a strangely invisible virus—and tested many coun- 
tries’ capacity to learn fast. It reminded us of the importance of public sectors, good 
governance and collective responsibility. But it also accelerated a mindset shift and 
brought the discourse about the future we want to live in to the forefront. It amplified 
the willingness to widely consider changes that were already in progress, but far from 
mainstream. Ironically, the restrictions and lockdowns following the pandemic made 
the effects of halting unsustainable trends visible—from clear water in the ocean near 
cities, to animals thriving to blue horizons through reduced air pollution in areas that 
had only seen hazy skies for years. The pandemic underscored what was already 
emerging—the insight that the state of the world called for a decisive turnaround in 
the operating system of human civilization. The compounding exponential growth 
of population, resource extraction, energy use, industrial production and societal 
consumption had led to resource depletion, species extinction, drastic reduction in 
insects and wild animals, and ecosystem degradation. Exponential emissions not 
only caused climate change, but also endangered the health of people and planet. 
This effect has become better understood with the COVID-19 pandemic because it 
has been shown that human encroachment on ecosystems not only contributed to 
virus transfer from animals in the natural world to people, but also environmentally 
caused health challenges made people more vulnerable to severe clinical cases of the 
disease. 

It has become increasingly clear that the twentieth-century civilization behaviour, 
which has been extended to the twenty-first century, has caused a meta-crisis and 
can no longer continue the way it is currently operating. A new modernity must 
emerge that we can call an emerging regenerative civilization or meta-modernity, 
in which a narrative of systemic health as much as individual and collective vitality 
in a thriving natural environment needs to guide the interaction of socio-economic— 
ecological systems. Sustainability transformations must go far beyond approaches 
that focus on finding technical solutions to climate change within the current mode 
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of operations and instead envision a new operating system that guides transformation 
pathways to that new future. The Anthropocene epoch, starting the Great Acceleration 
post-World War II, where the human ecological footprint has altered planetary life 
support systems, calls for anew scope of human responsibilities. Partnering with life’s 
evolutionary processes and learning from them for the future of human civilization 
now moves into the forefront, if humankind wants to emerge from the emergency. 

What matters is what our goals are. What do people want? There is a call to build 
back better societies after the COVID-19 crisis. But is his enough? And how do we 
get to a way of operating that fosters well-being on a healthy planet? 

The overarching aim of this book is to foster a discourse about pathways towards 
future regenerative civilizations that translate enlivening worldviews into the practice 
of stewarding transformative change. It connects a variety of angles and approaches to 
transformations with the intention to provide a deeper understanding of how to more 
consciously and collectively transform the world. This ability to design, implement 
and learn from transformative change is captured in the term transformation literacy. 
It is defined as the knowledge and capacity of collectives of decision-makers, change 
agents and institutional actors to steward transformations to regenerative civilizations 
effectively and together across individuals, institutions, societal sectors and nations 
(Kuenkel 2019). 

This book will provide key ingredients for enhancing such kind of transformation 
literacy. It will bridge the gap between the growing demand for urgent collective 
action and the increasing scientific knowledge base of interconnected living systems 
that suggests a fundamental shift from the individualistic and mechanistic world view 
we know to asystemic way of operating responsibly in service of life on this planet. In 
that way, it will inform strategy making for societal resilience, climate change mitiga- 
tion, green economic transitions, biodiversity support, soil and ecosystem restoration, 
as well as economic and social equity, and above all a new economic architecture 
that serves human well-being and healthy ecosystems. 

This book shows how seeing the interactions of the local to global eco-social— 
economic system as an interconnected—alive—system translates into practical path- 
ways towards new forms of more sustainable and regenerative civilizations. It 
connects the emerging practice of stewarding transformative change across business, 
government institutions and civil society actors with the most promising scientific 
models and concepts that underpin human action to shape the future collectively in 
accordance with planetary needs. 

The three parts of this book give examples of the fundamental shifts that 
are required in collective sense-making and collective action alongside three 
interconnected knowledge streams: 


e The discourse about shifts in mindsets that are required to reconnect with a world- 
view in which human agency acknowledges its co-evolutionary pathways with 
each other and the earth. 

e The discourse about political, social and economic systems that are regenerative 
and foster the care-taking for earth life support systems. 
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e The discourse about designing and implementing effective large-scale transfor- 
mative change processes at multiple levels with multiple stakeholders. 


It is important to recognize that there is not only one way of thinking about key 
elements of a future regenerative civilizations and pathways to get there. The systems 
of the future, including the economic system, need to leave space for different inter- 
pretations of reality and for different ways of enacting future and different implemen- 
tation options. However, they need to connect to underlying principles which enable 
and maintain vital systems of life and which are all based on the basic idea that man 
and nature are inextricably linked. The future needs a global operating system that 
is life-serving. Individual and collective well-being must be thought of together, as 
must the interplay between people and nature. The core task for the future, then, is 
to recognize the conditions for interwoven social, economic and ecological patterns 
and to continually and collaboratively ensure that these patterns enhance the vitality 
of local and global systems. 

The book’s purpose therefore is to show that transformation literacy can be 
acquired. The conceptualizing, planning and implementing of transformative change 
can be learned. This helps us to develop into more conscious partners of the co- 
evolutionary process—and avoid being its enemy. It suggests that pathways to 
regenerative civilizations are possible. 


Potsdam, Germany Petra Kiinkel 
Reykjavik, Iceland Kristin Vala Ragnarsdottir 
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Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction and Conceptual get 
Framing—Transformation Literacy 

as a Future-Making Skill 


Petra Kuenkel and Kristin Vala Ragnarsdottir 


Abstract This chapter introduces the term transformation literacy as an urgently 
required skill for decision-makers and change agents. It suggests that transformation 
literacy is the knowledge and capacity of collectives of individual and institutional 
actors to steward sustainability transformations effectively together across institu- 
tions, societal sectors and nations. This includes the human capacity to collectively 
identify and shift dysfunctional patterns of societal and human-to-nature interaction 
at local and global scales. The chapter summarizes why transformation efforts are 
needed to not only achieve the vision of a sustainable world at all scales, but also 
to charter pathways towards regenerative civilizations. It briefly analyses the current 
failing systems and suggests that there is a need to build societal structures and insti- 
tutional systems that have systems aliveness as its core value. It explores the role of 
future narratives of emergency, which currently dominate the discourse around the 
climate crisis, and narratives of emergence that are increasingly used in the niches 
of pioneering new approaches to regenerative civilizations. The chapter suggests to 
deepen knowledge and practice in the three levels of transformation literacy: mindset 
shifts, systems understanding and process competence. It concludes with an overview 
how these three levels of transformation literacy inform the three parts of the book. 


Keywords Transformation literacy - Regenerative civilizations - Future 
narratives - Mindset shifts + Systems understanding - Process competence + 
Life-support systems - Planetary boundaries - Collective stewardship - 
Transformative change 


The recent years have seen the increasing use of a term in the context of the multiple 
crisis of climate change, biodiversity loss and global health challenges: it is the word 
transformation. In the way, it is being used, transformation refers to planned change 
endeavours that involve deeply innovative approaches towards thinking and acting, 
and that question as well as shift power structures and relationships. Hence, the 
term is used in the assumption that positive transformations in the sense of future, 
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more sustainable states of the world are possible, and human behaviours can change 
to support such a future at a collective scale. Transformation is seen as a doorway 
to fundamentally alter the way humankind operates with each other and the planet 
Earth in the Era of the Anthropocene. Closely related to the increasing use of the 
term transformation is the acknowledgment of the climate crisis as an existential 
threat to humanity and the planet. Terms such as “Hothouse Earth” (Steffen et al., 
2018) and “Planetary Boundaries” (Rockstr6m et al., 2009a, b) originated in scien- 
tific warnings, but have since moved into the vocabulary of non-academic actors 
such as politicians, CEOs, or activists. For a long period of time, which is more than 
10,000 years, humanity’s civilizational paths have occurred because of our planet’s 
remarkable climate stability and ability to regenerate. But it is the great acceleration 
happening in the last 70 years that the progress of human civilization has started 
to endanger the very life-support system that it has emerged from. Moreover, the 
environmental impact of human economic activities coupled with population growth 
and interventions in natural systems have seriously endangered the resilience of 
the planet, hence the capacity of nature’s complex system of regeneration. Increas- 
ingly, humankind’s behavioural patterns of production and consumption, driven by 
a paradigm of economic growth have undermined the inherent balance naturally 
built into planetary life-support systems. That, which many people tended to always 
take for granted—clean air, water to drink from, fertile soil and weather that may 
be unpredictable, but can be adapted to—is severely endangered. Scientists predict 
that global warming will begin to trigger tipping points that accelerate the path 
of destabilization, and that urgent and global action is required to not prevent, but 
mitigate the predicted changes (Steffen et al., 2007, 2018). Among many major inter- 
ventions needed is the stabilization of global warming at 1.5° or less, the massive 
reduction of carbon emissions in a very short period of time, the accelerated protec- 
tion of biodiversity, and re-creating conditions that re-enable the functional carbon 
storage in soils, forests and oceans. Hence, the twenty-first century’s major theme 
will be about bringing human agency for a responsible Anthropocene centre stage 
and building narratives of possibilities that enable local to global collective action. 
These may take different forms, even if united under similar purposes. Hence, used 
more appropriately in its plural form, transformations are the many different and 
complementary processes orchestrated by humankind through which this new way 
of operating is brought into reality, durability, scale and impact (Kuenkel, 2019). 
Transformations—in this understanding—trequire bold decisions—by global actors, 
national governments, business owners, civil society organizations, and citizens. 
Moreover, it requires people’s ability to implement these bold decisions. It means 
unleashing the human potential to collectively effect change for a better life for all 
species. 
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1.1 What is Transformation Literacy 


The scientific warnings of human behaviour have a long tradition. Many predic- 
tions of life-threatening scenarios for the future of our world have been published 
(e.g., Guilding, 2011; Meadows et al., 1972) in the last century with the foreseeable 
emerging dominance of the industrial and post-industrial age. Yet, they have been 
fiercely criticized and largely ignored, as if anything that could stand in the way 
of modern human economic expansion was to be overcome as outdated thoughts, 
or wrong predictions. It took until the beginning of the twenty-first century, when 
the voices of caution began to get louder. A growing global movement, increasingly 
supported by scientists, declared in various forms that the continuation of envi- 
ronmental degradation and unbalanced economic growth would severely endanger 
humankind’s place and possibilities on planet Earth. The emerging more widespread 
awareness of the need for stewarding humankind towards civilizations that foster 
wellbeing on a healthy planet was also the foundation for the lengthy negotiation 
process around the 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). While transforma- 
tion experts may criticize that the Global Goals agreed in 2015 are not transformative 
enough, it is widely acknowledged that they are historic in their intention—the first 
time in history that a global agreement exists that there is a need to manage evolu- 
tionary change in a spirit of collective responsibility (SDGs, 2017). While the SDGs 
may not solve all global challenges, they have become an inspiration for strategic 
planning and implementation of nation-based societal change, but also change efforts 
in organizations. Moreover, they helped to establish a new perspective—one that 
takes the global interconnectedness of humankind seriously and—aggravated by the 
climate crisis—acknowledges Planet Earth as a new reference point for care and 
responsibility. Planetary thinking is certainly not new in the history of humankind, 
but the use of the term planet has more than doubled in the last 20 years, which can 
be taken as an indicator for a shift in perspective. The question remains what acting 
responsibly for planet and humankind means for different actors and in different 
places of the world. This is where the concept of transformation literacy is paramount. 
Transformation literacy is the knowledge and capacity of collectives of decision- 
makers, change agents and institutional actors to steward sustainability trans- 
formations effectively together across institutions, societal sectors and nations 
(Kuenkel, 2019). It rests on people’s ability to collaborate or act in complementarity 
and refers to multiple actors in multiple places that can hardly be coordinated, yet 
need to find local solutions to global challenges, or drive global turning points that 
support local changes. For example, while there is a growing understanding that the 
industrial agriculture is not only incapable of offering the necessary carbon storage 
functionality, approaches to regenerative agriculture need to be culturally and locally 
adapted, and combined with ecosystem restorations in different ways. Or a future- 
proof renewable energy mix might require different technological infrastructure in 
different parts of the world. Naturally, the pathways to transformations need to be 
pluralistic and mutually supportive rather than competitive. Understanding the geo- 
bio-physical boundaries, or the safe operating space, within which humankind can 
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live on this planet well without endangering the delicate overall planetary system, 
is certainly the underlying guidance for future action. However, for transformations 
to happen at scale, this is not enough. They require more widespread fundamental 
shifts in the awareness about humankind’s relationship with nature and the essen- 
tial acknowledgment of the need for the dignity of all people. The current planetary 
threats suggest to collectively redefine what it means to be humane on this planet, 
and what a responsible Anthropocene could look like. Finding pathways to regener- 
ative civilizations is certainly an administrative task by existing forms of governance 
and institutional structures that have emerged as part of the paradigm of modernity. 
But without redirecting the focus of political and institutional action, we may not 
be fast enough to implement the change in behaviour. Transformations may partly 
require technological innovation, partly administrative rigour and partly the recon- 
nection with ancient, traditional or indigenous knowledge—a remembrance that a 
narrative of interconnectedness of all planetary life has accompanied humankind for 
a long time and seems to have gone lost only in the recent history. Such narratives 
are an essential ingredient of transformation literacy—they help to knit the new 
approaches into the existing structures, amplify future-proof pathways that already 
exist and connect actors with each other to scale impact, often through modern 
communication technologies. 


1.2 Narratives of Emergency and Emergence 


The first decades of the twenty-first century have seen the rise of multiple local and 
global initiatives, projects and movements that take the prospects of a regenerative 
civilization to heart. They are still at the margins of the overall detrimental operating 
system of human impact on the planet, but the underlying narratives of both urgency 
and possibilities have found their ways into the minds and hearts of (not enough, but) 
many decision-makers. The 2021 recent return of the USA to the Paris agreement, 
the renewed and sharpened EU emission reduction targets and the declaration of 
China to become climate neutral latest by 2060 are just a few examples that show 
that the call to transform the world is headed, even though the details of how to do this 
are far from being agreed.! Yet, a shift in thinking often precedes change in action. 
This process is fostered by collective narratives, which help people to connect and 
emotionally engage with a different future. Two complementary forms of narratives 
have been emerging together in the last decade. 


l Tt is notable that in the years 2020 and 2021 countries or regions like the European Union, China 
and finally the United States have redefined reduction targets: In December 2020, the EU submitted 
the stronger emissions target of at least 55% net reduction below 1990 levels to the UNFCCC. 
During the same period, China proposed updated targets, which are still to be officially submitted, 
implying to lower carbon intensity by over 65% in 2030 compared to 2005 levels and the net-zero 
before 2060. In April 2021, the US announced a strengthened Paris Agreement target of 50-52% 
below 2005 by 2030. Source (accessed on 07th May 2021): https://climateactiontracker.org/climate- 
target-update-tracker/. 
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The first is a narrative of emergency, evidenced in the frequent use of terms such 
as climate emergency or more recently planetary emergency in which the scientifi- 
cally predicted threats and the actual experience of such predictions such as extreme 
weather events, ocean level rising or droughts, accelerate substantiated anxiety 
which leads to taking more responsible decision, both individually and collectively. 
Communication around this narrative highlights the threats (e.g., global warming, 
species extinction, increased migration or water wars) and the need for immediate 
action by decision-makers and institutional power to control human behaviour in 
order to mitigate the risks for future generations. Many scientists and activists have 
argued since long argue much louder recently that the speed at which this change 
in action takes place, is much too slow for the threats ahead. In the scientific realm, 
this is the dominant narrative, and has a long history, exemplified by publications 
such as the Club of Rome report, “Limits to Growth’ (Meadows et al., 1972) and 
its updates (Meadows et al., 1992, 2004); the concept of peak resources and corre- 
sponding effect on the global economy (Heinberg, 2001, 2005, 2011; Sverdrup & 
Ragnarsdottir, 2014); the concept of a “safe operating space for humanity to thrive’ in 
the context of avoiding further transgression of the biophysical planetary boundaries 
(Cornell, 2012; Rockstrom et al., 2009a, b); the image of “Hothouse Earth’ (Steffen 
et al., 2018); the declaration of a ‘Planetary Emergency’ (Club of Rome, 2020); the 
warning by more than 100 scientist of a ‘climate emergency’(Ripple et al., 2020); 
the outlining of a 10 point action plan for a circular bioeconomy for sustainable well- 
being (Palahi et al., 2020); and the emphasis on a ‘global crisis’ (Dasgupta, 2021). 
The emergency narrative leads to concreate suggestions around decisions and actions 
by governments, institutions and corporations. While varying in details, they show 
obvious commonalities in solutions such as protecting critical land and ocean ecosys- 
tems, ending deforestation and restoring wetlands; moving from fossil fuel extraction 
to renewable energies at scale; accelerating policy decisions towards carbon reduc- 
tion targets; and shift from industrialized to agroecology or regenerative agriculture. 
The emergency narrative assumes that the operating system of humankind can be 
improved while using the existing institutional and political structures. Enhancing 
transformation literacy for implementing pathways to a regenerative civilization here 
means to foster the ability of institutional actors and political governance to decide, 
orchestrate and implement these solutions at scale. 

The second narrative can be seen as one of emergence (Preiser et al., 2020). It 
has grown in the last decade more prominently around pathways to different futures 
that acknowledge the possibility of wellbeing on a healthy planet (Costanza et al., 
2016). It is a narrative that emphasizes the human potential, the ability to cocreate 
future more consciously and, above all, the role of planetary care-taking as the likely 
route to Anthropocene responsibility. Communication around this narrative high- 
lights already existing good practices, the role of social innovations, the need for 
guidance of technological innovations and the human capability to change trajecto- 
ries. It is a narrative of possibilities and of inventing a different future in an inter- 
connected world, while acknowledging that there will be plural futures and multiple 
pathways to enacting them. The emergence narrative is naturally complex, less direc- 
tive and open to fundamental, if not revolutionary shifts. It is a narrative of learning 
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societies that are capable to adapt and also has a long history already. Scientific 
examples of the emergence narrative are the human responsibility to “further life- 
enhancing structures and patterns’ in the Potsdam Manifesto (Dürr et al., 2005); 
the concept of an ‘Earth Community’ (Korten, 2007); the ‘wellbeing’ approach 
(OECD [Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development], 2015); the 
concept of the ‘regenerative economy’ (Fullerton, 2015); the concept of ‘Earth- 
land’ (Raskin, 2016); the B-Team’s ‘Great Transformation’ approach,” the ‘Meadows 
Memorandum’ (Leading4 Wellbeing, 2017); or the concept of pluraversality (Preiser 
et al., 2020). 

Emergence narratives often emphasize the need to fundamentally shift the oper- 
ating system of human action on the planet, call for reconstructing a more just global 
society and a redefinition of purpose of the economy to recalibrate its essential 
principles in line with planetary life-support systems. Many authors have suggested 
approaches to new forms of economy that not only address the fundamental role of 
humans in the Anthropocene as responsible actors within the framework of plane- 
tary boundaries, but also make concrete proposals for their implementation (Berg- 
steiner & Dharmapiya, 2016; Bollier & Helfrich, 2012; Ellen Macarthur Foundation, 
2013; Felber, 2018; Fioramonti, 2017; Folbre, 1995; Jacobsen, 2020; Lovins et al., 
2018; Magnuson, 2007; Raworth, 2018). Hence, the emergence narrative is not only 
multi-faceted and complex, but assumes that the transition to regenerative civiliza- 
tions is possible. Enhancing transformation literacy means to connect people with 
the vision of regenerative civilizations and foster the ability of multiple actors from 
local to global level to radically change the way they operate. This may at times be 
incremental: in the dissemination of emotionally compelling future narratives, and 
the powerful connection of movements, initiatives and pathways. But it also includes 
scaling people’s ability to design and implement transformative change processes that 
model the future way of operating. 


1.3 Levels of Transformation Literacy 


This book acknowledges the importance of both above-described narratives of emer- 
gency and emergence and their complementarity in accelerating pathways to trans- 
formations. It takes note of the fact that, not only accelerated by shifts in thinking 
caused by the global COVID-19 pandemic, these two narratives are coming closer 
together. Yet, we also acknowledge that the trend to merge these two narratives at 
this early stage of global transformation processes may simply become a superficial 
integration of the emergence narrative into the solution-oriented emergency narra- 
tive—with no fundamental shift in the thinking that underpins the current global 
operating system of humankind. This may fall short of the depth and wisdom that 
lies in the fundamental questioning of our ways of thinking and operating, our ability 
to reconnect with our essential human capability to partner with life processes and our 


? Source accessed on 15th April 2017: http://bteam.org/. 
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potential to steward transformations that model aspects of future regenerative civi- 
lizations. This book therefore approaches transformation literacy in its multi-faceted 
dimensions. It pauses the urgent call for immediate solutions and takes a deep dive 
into key leverage points for transformation literacy. If transformation literacy is, 
as defined above, the capability of collectives of actors to steward transformative 
pathways more consciously and more successfully, it requires knowledge, collective 
learning and expertise building at three levels. What are the three levels and why are 
they so important? 

The first level is that of mindsets. Unleashing the potential of human agency in 
stewarding transformations at various levels requires the adoption of mindsets that 
acknowledge the intrinsic relationship between people and nature (or the accep- 
tance that we are part of nature, part of this planet). Subsequently, in the era of the 
Anthropocene, where human impact has begun to dangerously alter the planetary life- 
support system, it is the acceptance of a human responsibility to safeguard the future 
integrity of our planet. The question is: how can we help mindsets develop towards 
a meta-modernity, in which ancient human worldviews with reverence for Mother 
Earth integrate with post-industrial rational worldviews that traditionally separate 
humans from nature. How can we support what will become a paradigm shift in the 
operating system of humankind? Meadows (1999) suggested that successful large- 
scale change works best when paradigms that hold an outdated way of operating in 
place, shift towards new paradigms that underpin a new narrative. She reminds us 
that “paradigms are sources of systems. From them, from shared social agreements 
about the nature of reality, come system goals and information flows” (Meadows, 
1999, p. 18). The way people perceive the nature of reality influences their feeling, 
thinking and acting. A mindset shift, hence, a shift in the way reality is perceived, 
is the cornerstone of transformation literacy. There may be very different connota- 
tions, manifestations or expressions of such underlying worldviews. They can stem 
from traditional cultures, transcended insights into the nature of life or scientifically 
substantiated data that suggest that the way we know the world needs to funda- 
mentally change. Mindsets give rise to stories about the world, and they inform 
collective action. They are the foundations for narratives. Opening up to mindsets 
of interconnectedness and relational co-construction is a prerequisite for the kind 
of transformation literacy this book supports. Table 1.1 shows the three levels of 
knowledge and skills building for transformation literacy. 

The second level is that of systems. A systemic perspective that views the world 
as an interconnected system in constant interaction and highly interdependent has 
been the mainstream worldview in ancient times, often intrinsically linked to spiritual 
beliefs, and is, even today, a worldview of the many still existing indigenous cultures. 
In modern science, however, such a view has emerged only slowly over centuries 
in the niches of a mechanistic or Newtonian worldview that saw the universe as a 
machine-like entity to be controlled and exploited. While the famous Alexander von 
Humboldt with his—at least in Europe and the Americas, widely known writings, 
was already in the eighteenth century fascinated by the systemic integrity of ecology, 
actual system theory as a scientific approach only began to take root only at the begin- 
ning of the last century (Capra & Luisi, 2014; Mele et al., 2010). The progress in 
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Table 1.1 Levels of knowledge and expertise required for transformation literacy (adapted from 
Kuenkel et al., 2020, copyright by the author) 


Mindset | An understanding of the world’s complex interconnectedness and relational 
O co-construction, in which human agency acknowledges its co-evolutionary pathways 
f with each other and the Earth 


System | An understanding of future systems that build regenerative civilizations and 
© safeguard life support systems in their political, social and economic aspects 
fo) 


Process | An understanding of the processes required to bring about transformations, hence the 


=) collective competence to design and implement effective large-scale transformative 
Go change processes at multiple levels with multiple stakeholders 
| o= 


psychology, biology, ecology and quantum physics had led to the insight that living 
systems are organisms as interactive networks. This suggested the focus on matter 
and structure required to be complemented by a better understanding of process, 
patterns, organizations and relationships. Hence, scientific inquiry shifted from the 
parts to the whole (Capra & Luisi, 2014; Checkland & Holwell, 1998; Jackson, 2003; 
Weinberg, 2001) and the focus on duality (classical Newtonian physics) shifted 
to non-duality (quantum physics—Bohr and Heisenberg) (e.g., Bohr, 1913). Very 
different streams of systems theory have emerged, they partly diverted and partly inte- 
grated various scientific disciplines. With the advent of the sustainability discourse 
at the end of the last century, a systemic view of the world, substantiated by science 
that predicted global warming, and showed the global interdependencies of evolu- 
tionary phenomena, has moved to the forefront of many scholars, certainly activists 
and sustainability practitioners. It seems that the paradigm shift, Donella Meadows 
suggested as a prerequisite for systems change, is underway (Meadows, 1999). But 
it is not yet the mainstream view of the world, even though it has moved towards the 
centre of different scholarly discourses, for example around Earth governance, agroe- 
cology, ecosystems resilience, climate adaptation and mitigation, planetary bound- 
aries and life-support systems. As Bai et al., (2016, p. 360) suggest it is the realization, 
in many instances now the actual experience of human-induced climate change, that 
“the Anthropocene is changing the co-evolutionary pattern between humans and the 
environment—from an emphasis on local interaction to a coevolution of humanity 
and the planet as a whole.” Understanding a systemic view, not only of the world as 
a whole, but in various transformative change efforts, the adjacent next level systems 
view that needs to be taking into account, is paramount for transformation literacy. 
This includes the discourse about how regenerative future can look like. How can 
we support the emergence of a plurality of futures that exhibit characteristics of 
regenerative civilizations? A systems view suggests the ability to hold complexity, 
farewell the need for deterministic pathways into the future and invite the exploration 
of multiple different trajectories. 
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The third level is that of process competence as an often-neglected capacity 
of actors to actually orchestrate and implement successful transformative change 
processes. The knowledge of effective approaches in organizational and societal 
change processes has been growing since the end of the last century, including 
concepts such as organizational learning and learning societies, particularly by prac- 
titioners that had adopted a systemic view of the world (e.g., Jaworski, 1996; Laloux, 
2014; Senge et al., 2015; Wheatley, 1999) But only more recently, with the growing 
awareness of the need for transformative change at scale, a better understanding of 
the dynamics and the orchestration of societal and global change process has received 
more attention (Goepel, 2016; Kuenkel, 2019; Kuenkel & Waddock, 2019; Kuenkel 
et al., 2020; Loorbach et al., 2016; Rotmans & Loorbach, 2010). Questions arose 
around how the machine metaphors and mechanistic mindsets that are so ingrained 
into global and local political and administrative structures can allow for the open, 
diverse and participatory processes that a move into transformative futures require? 
An essential conundrum emerged: How can approaches that are inspired by a systems 
view of the world and by mindsets of interconnectedness find avenues into the very 
structures that hold the old system in place? The successful design of transformative 
change requires exactly that—new knowledge about the patterns and dynamics of 
systems, about the fostering of mindsets of interconnectedness coupled with expertise 
how and when people are able to learn together, and bring about future collectively. 
Process competence is a skill so essential for transformation literacy that it cannot be 
delegated only to specialists. What is required is a more widespread understanding 
of the multiple ways of becoming transformative. Designing transformations is a 
task that, in future, many decision-makers and change agents need to master. It is 
a future-making skill that acknowledges the fact that regenerative civilizations can 
only be brought about collectively, in a local and global learning process, and in a 
way that helps people to co-win such futures. With these three levels that constitute 
key elements for transformation literacy, this book will dive into the complexity and 
diversity of each level. 

Part One looks at mindsets that are in service of a wellbeing and a healthy planet 
and can contribute to pathways towards regenerative civilizations. It explores inter- 
pretations why a global shift in mindsets towards seeing the world as an intercon- 
nected living system is necessary, in which ways such mindset shifts underpin trans- 
formative processes and how their emergence could be supported. It investigates the 
conceptual and practical integration of personal aspects of change and their rela- 
tionships to the outer action of leading transformative change. The part highlights, 
analyses and connects different approaches towards fundamentally new mindsets, 
and connects them to the needed development of competencies for transformation 
literacy. The different contributions not only consider multi-cultural aspects, but 
will also showcase in exemplary ways how a new worldview can support collec- 
tive stewardship for the planetary life-support system at all levels. The contributions 
range from more philosophical approaches regarding mindset shifts to discussing the 
impact and implication of shifted mindsets on economic, financial or institutional 
behaviour. In the introduction to Part Two, the text tracks the scientific history of the 
call for mindset shifts and relates this to the long-standing discussion on systemic, 
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linear and nonlinear thinking as a foundation for transformation literacy. It will 
also describe the practice of anchoring mind shifts from the angle of sustainability 
transformation practitioners. 

Part Two outlines and illustrates in an exemplary way how a sustainable world 
might look like. It will dive into the question how to co-construct regenerative systems 
that enable and safeguard wellbeing on a healthy planet. The conceptual introduction 
to Part Two investigates current influential global systems (e.g., the financial system, 
the economic system, the education system), how they impact on worldviews and 
human behaviour and how they either prevent or support sustainability transforma- 
tions. Moreover, the conceptual framing explores essentials and underlying princi- 
ples of regenerative systems and how they could guide the move towards regenerative 
civilizations. Part Two explores what kind of systems reflect a new worldview and 
how they can be co-constructed towards regenerative systems based on a partnership 
with life’s evolution and enhanced transformation literacy. It highlights emerging 
bottom-up systems that allow communities for change to take charge of their future, 
and connect local to global system designs that are likely to support pathways towards 
a regenerative world. The contributions show concepts and implementation attempts 
of regenerative approaches to human-to-human and human-to-nature interactions 
that showcase new operating models of humankind. They come from a wide-ranging 
spectrum to illustrate that the entry points for transformative change towards regen- 
erative civilizations may come from very different angles. The contributors showcase 
exemplary systems that model collective stewardship of planetary wellbeing. 

Part Three focuses on stewarding transformations towards wellbeing and a healthy 
Planet. It makes a contribution to enhancing the knowledge and practice of transfor- 
mation literacy. This part will investigate how transformative change processes can 
be co-designed and enacted by change agents and decision-makers at different levels 
of global society. Successful sustainability transformations ultimately hinge on a 
broad range of actors to organize around stewarding transformative change. What is 
needed is the widespread ability to design and implement multiple relational issue- 
based and collaborative interventions that—together—drive and accelerate transfor- 
mations. Conceptual and practice approaches to transformation benefit from models 
and methodologies that translate notions of enlivenment, vitality, resilience or thriv- 
ability, into practical implications for organizing transformative change. The concep- 
tual introduction of Part Three outlines the role of transformation networks between 
multiple actors in different institutions and how these networks are the cornerstone of 
transformation literacy. It highlights co-creative and collaborative multi-stakeholder 
and multi-level approaches to change and investigate the capacities needed for stew- 
arding transformations across institutional silos and cultural as well as geographical 
disparities. Moreover, this part shows the interplay of multi-stakeholder collaboration 
initiatives, regulatory approaches and enabling environment approaches, supported 
by future-oriented narratives that take the concept of wellbeing and a healthy planet 
to heart. The part explores and connect different emerging pathways to large-scale 
transformations. It also highlights approaches to anchor large-scale transformative 
designs in research as well as planning of government, private sector or civil society. 
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In all three parts, we decided as editors to give the voice primarily to female contribu- 
tors, not only, because women are still underrepresented in the global transformation 
discourse, but also, because their specific expertise combined with their gendered 
perspective offers a rich kaleidoscope of the aspects so relevant for transformation 
literacy. 
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Part I 
Mindsets in Service of Wellbeing 
on a Healthy Planet 


Chapter 2 A) 
Setting the Scene: How to Connect genet 
with a World as an Interconnected Whole 


Petra Kuenkel 


Abstract This chapter offers a conceptual deep dive into the complex field of 
mindset shifts as prerequisite for regenerative civilizations and a driver of transforma- 
tions. The chapter explores why a global shift in mindsets is a necessary condition for 
accelerating proactive and collective behaviour change, and how this could happen. 
It suggests that mindsets are both place-based and global. They emerge from culture 
and traditions and are at the same time heavily influenced by global exchange and 
communication. The stories about how the world works, how reality emerges and 
how people can co-create futures give rise to narratives of possibilities—the key 
leverage points for transformation literacy. The chapter identifies three noticeable 
trends which have implications for transformation literacy. The first trend is a deeper 
understanding of co-evolution which refers to the world’s complex relationality in 
dynamic co-evolutionary patterns. The second trend is the emerging theme of a 
relational quality of life that refers to the interaction of social, political and natural 
systems. The third trend is the emerging realization of the need for stewardship 
referring to a caring role in future-making. The chapter concludes with an overview 
of the different authors’ chapters and how they relate to the emerging trends. 


Keywords Co-evolution + Quality of life + Stewardship - Transformation literacy + 
Interconnectedness - Regenerative civilizations + Life-support systems - Collective 
stewardship - Transformative change - Resilience 


2.1 Introduction 


The effects of man-made climate change have been known since decades, and not 
only since the media presence of the Swedish schoolgirl Greta Thunberg and the 
Fridays for Future movement that she set in motion. But the worldwide groups of 
young climate activists brought climate change to the stage in many countries and, 
in January 2020, to the renowned World Economic Forum: it made many wealthy 
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individuals and business people ponder the impact of unsustainable action in the 
world. While on a world-scale, a turnaround to future-oriented collective behaviour 
is almost unnoticeable, many politicians have already taken decisive steps forward. 
In the coming decades, this will have a massive impact on which forms of economic 
activities are considered acceptable. Towards the end of 2019, the European Commis- 
sion passed the “Green New Deal”, which aims to reduce 55% Carbon emission by 
2030 and strives for climate neutrality in Europe by 2050. It is intended to regen- 
erate biodiversity, make agricultural and food production sustainable, and proactively 
involve economic players in the implementation of a future circular economy. The 
introduction of a new taxonomy! for the assessment of finance products and financial 
performance means that, at least for Europe, itis much more transparent, what ecolog- 
ically sustainable management means, how it can be measured and how companies 
and financial institutions should report. In the midst of the effects of the corona 
pandemic, which has led to massive challenges for citizens and business in many 
societies, the voices of those who point out that economic stimulus packages must 
focus on the criteria of a sustainable future are getting louder. In September 2020, 65 
countries lined up behind a “‘leaders’ pledge for nature” as part of the United Nations 
Summit on Biodiversity. Thus, beyond all political dissent and fierce discussions, 
a clear basic trend has emerged that places our responsibility for life on our planet 
in the foreground of all social and economic activity. But what does that mean for 
us, for our daily actions, for our contribution to such a future worth living in? Is 
the gradual switch to sustainable products, reduction in carbon dioxide and green 
mobility enough? Don’t we have to ask ourselves how our view of the world will 
need to change if we want to co-create a different future? 

This section explores why—beyond suggestions for technical solutions—a global 
shift in mindsets is a necessary condition for accelerating proactive and collective 
behaviour change, and how this could happen. Mindsets are both place-based and 
global. They emerge from culture and traditions and are at the same time heavily 
influenced by global exchange and communication. The story about how the world 
works, how reality emerges and how people can or cannot co-create future, give 
rise to narratives of possibilities, which are one of the key leverage points for 
transformation literacy. There is already a scientific history of the call for mindset 
shifts towards seeing the world as an interconnected living system, which has been 
emerging as a backdrop to the increasing destruction of the living world. From various 
schools of thought, and often disconnected, there exists a long-standing academic 
and philosophical discourse on systemic and nonlinear thinking as a prerequisite for 
understanding the world in a more appropriate way. Understanding the premises and 
synergies of these thought traditions can greatly inform transformation literacy. 


l In 2020 the European Union has agreed on a taxonomy to redirect investments towards sustain- 
able projects. The classification system has defined which economic activities are considered 
sustainable. Source: https://ec.europa.eu/info/business-economy-euro/banking-and-finance/sustai 
nable-finance/eu-taxonomy-sustainable-activities_en; accessed 7th May 2021. 
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2.2 The Re-Emergence of an Interconnected Worldview 


In his book about the Anthropocene, Erle C-Ellis (2018, p. 158) summarized the 
challenge: “At this time in which we change the world as we know it, we must also 
change the way we know the world.” The term Anthropocene highlights that the 
exponential speed and magnitude of sustainability challenges such as biodiversity 
loss or climate change is caused humankind’s behavioural and mental influence on 
Earth (Crutzen, 2002). Yet, there is increasing scientific warning that time is running 
out to steward our planet Earth away from a scenario of a Hothouse Earth into a 
more moderate trajectory (Steffen et al., 2018) and to prevent negative spiralling 
dynamics of tipping points around bio-physical planetary boundaries. But what is 
the fundamental shift in thinking that helps us co-construct future realities in a way 
that they align human development with nature’s inherent tendency to further life? 
What is the individual shift of mindset that needs to take place and how will this 
translate into massive collective behaviour change? 

A step in the right direction is certainly to complement the dominance of a mech- 
anistic, dualistic and linear perception of our world with more systemic approaches 
and nonlinear thinking. Increasingly, actors in sustainability transformations use the 
term “systemic” to advocate for a holistic set of measures and activities (Otto et al., 
2020; Waddell et al., 2015). There might be many different understandings of what 
this term means, but fundamentally it refers to the acknowledgement that a symptom, 
a problem, or a challenge and subsequent measures are related to each other and affect 
the whole system—however large this system is defined. Climate change is probably 
the best understood symptom of many seemingly isolated, but actually interrelated 
actions having a destabilizing effect on the Earth system. Hence, the notion of inter- 
relatedness or interconnectedness of problems and actions has found its way into the 
discourse on sustainability transformations. But is this enough? 

This section argues that we need to look beyond the proliferations of superficial 
terms. Servicing wellbeing on a healthy planet at scale, not in exceptions, requires 
the reconnection with the world as an interconnected whole at all levels—from the 
individual to the collective, from thought processes to the purpose of institutional 
structures. For this to happen, it is important to briefly trace the history of thought 
that underpins looking at the world as an interconnected whole. 

A system’s view of life has many connotations and origins and comes from 
different disciplines and thought traditions. Beyond the many indigenous and spir- 
itual traditions around the world that never lost a holistic view of the world, such 
a view in modern science can be traced back to the early developments of what 
has been declared “systems theory”, which began early last century (Capra & Luisi, 
2014). Without necessarily exchanging their insights, new discoveries in psychology, 
biology, ecology and quantum physics contradicted the increasingly machine-like 
metaphors in science that had emerged from the industrial age. The general under- 
lying consensus was that living organisms needed to be seen as dynamic interac- 
tive networks. The focus on matter and structure, and on the dichotomies between 
subject and object, was complemented by a deeper understanding of relationality, 
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intertwined processes, and dynamic patterns, (ibid.; Jackson and Van den Nouwe- 
land, 2005; Jackson et al., 2003; Weinberg, 2001; Checkland & Holwell, 1998). The 
scientific insight moved from dissecting and categorizing parts to the interconnected 
whole. The Macy conferences, which took place in the USA between 1946 and 1953, 
brought protagonists from social and natural science together to advance interdisci- 
plinary systems thinking.” This, among others, advanced Heinz von Foerster’s cyber- 
netic second order proposition, and his approach to the complex circular causality of 
self-referential systems (Ashby, 1962). These insights and approaches have informed 
a whole generation of Earth System modellers. The most famous example is the Club 
of Rome report “Limits to Growth”, published in 1972, that predicted exponential 
economic and population growth on a finite planet would endanger the carrying 
capacity of the Earth (Meadows et al., 1972). In systems thinking, different streams 
of scientific insight in biology, social sciences, mathematics, consciousness studies, 
psychology and physics have both merged and departed. But the general perspective 
on living systems as self-organizing, interconnected and interdependent networks has 
been taken up by complexity theory, chaos theory and living systems theory (Hammer 
et al., 2012; Kauffman, 1996; Luhmann, 1990; Mennin & Farach, 2007; Prigogine, 
1996; Stewart, 2002). Today there is an advanced understanding of systems and 
nonlinear dynamics in both living and non-living systems (Hilborn, 2000). This 
has also informed climate science and, in particular, the research on dangerous and 
spiralling run-way feedback-loops that expect tipping points to cause trajectories 
towards the mentioned “Hothouse Earth” (Steffen et al., 2018). The perspectives 
that the world is a vast interconnected system in constant interaction are beginning 
to move into mainstream natural and social science as well as strategy and policy 
development. This is evidenced in the literature on global transformation, earth gover- 
nance, multi-stakeholder collaboration, natural resource management and to some 
extent leadership (Kuenkel, 2019; Kuenkel & Waddock, 2019). All these discourses 
refer to a worldview of dynamic systems, although they use different variations of 
systems theory. There are three noticeable additional trends in both academic litera- 
ture as well as sustainability-related blogposts, strategy or policy papers. All three are 
particularly important for the topic of transformation literacy. The first trend refers 
to the increasingly emerging understanding of the world’s complex relationality 
as ordered in dynamic co-evolutionary patterns. The more widespread perception 
of reality and future-making in co-evolution is a departure from a mindset of linear 
cause and effect thinking towards multi-faceted relationality. The second trend refers 
to the role of enlivenment or aliveness, emerging as a result of a relational quality 
of life that encompasses much more then captured in economic progress and refers 
to social, political and natural system, as well as their interaction. This is a depar- 
ture from the dominance of a mechanistic, binary or dichotomic view of reality and 
moves thinking towards a better understanding of how complementary and plural 
approaches generate aliveness in smaller and larger system. The third trend refers 
to a scientifically grounded revival of the humble responsibility of humankind to 


2 Most prominent participants among many others were Gergory Bateson, Heinz von Foerster, 
Margret Mead, Kurt Lewin, Norbert Wiener. 
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Table 2.1 Trends in mindset shifts 


Co-evolution | There is growing awareness that the effects of human actions in the era of the 
Anthropocene are interconnected. A new worldview emerges, which reconnects 
with ancient or indigenous worldviews in so far as the relationality and 
interdependence of living and non-living matter as well as human and nature is 
acknowledged 


Quality of life | There is increasing reference made to the quality of life as wellbeing of people 
on a healthy planet. This includes a growing search for future systems that build 
regenerative civilizations and safeguard life support systems in their political, 
social and economic aspects 


Stewardship | There is growing commitment to take responsibility for a livable future and for a 
collective approach to bringing about transformations. This also refers to 
collaboration at multiple levels with multiple stakeholders 


become a partner of the evolutionary process rather than its enemy. This is captured 
in the increasingly used term stewardship and refers the caring role in future-making 
rather than continuing the trajectory of destruction. This is a departure from the 
narrative of humans standing above nature to an embedded humility in which human 
intelligence is utilized for human wellbeing in conjunction with our planet’s regener- 
ative capacity. These important trends in mindsets are summarized in Table 2.1 and 
will be explored in more detail. 


2.2.1 Co-evolution 


The attempt to understand wellbeing of people and nature as based on relational and 
dynamic co-evolutionary patterns of mental and physical structures that generate 
vitality and resilience can be found in indigenous knowledge systems, mythology 
and modern science. The term “pattern” in this context describes both visible and 
invisible structures. They can range from ordered natural or artificial layouts, as in 
geophysical systems, landscapes, urban structures, to behaviour of animals, human 
beings and other living organisms, even to structures of thought or software design 
(for the latter, see Gabriel, 1996). The relationality of patterns is a foundation for life, 
if these relationships are dynamically interactive. Yet patterns can only be recognized 
for human perception when these relationships are communicatively enacted between 
objects, properties, elements, thoughts or actions (Bollier & Helfrich, 2015; Finidori, 
2016; Margolis, 1987). Hence, patterns that generate life are never static and always 
co-evolutionary. The perception of patterns, as an invisible or visible order, is part of 
the experience of reality (Bateson, 1979; Wheatley, 1999). For the advancement of 
mindsets of co-evolution that support transformation literacy, moving away from a 
more mechanical cause-effect understanding of reality to the cognizance of mutually 
supportive patterned relationships is important. It helps actors understand dysfunc- 
tional patterns in socio-ecological-economic systems and guides them to positively 
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influence the relational dynamics of systems. Looking at reality as a patterned occur- 
rence and at deliberate transformative change as patterned interaction will help to 
identify underlying drivers and societal dynamics of unsustainable trajectories, and 
to design change in the form of multiple complementary trajectories that, together, 
work for wellbeing and a healthy planet (Bai et al., 2016). This mindset trend has 
even reached policy-making realms. For example, the way the European Green Deal 
has been presented in 2020 as a systemic, hence patterned strategy with multiple 
action trajectories, illustrates this emerging trend. It suggests intertwined transition 
ambitions such as zero pollution, a circular economy, smart mobility, sustainable 
food production, ecosystem restoration, resource efficiency and more. But still, the 
underlying worldview remains: the transformation to a sustainable Europe seems to 
be mainly a technical and strategic challenge that require additive strategies. It could, 
however, be vitally important for decision-makers tasked to implement intentionally 
transformative strategies such as the European Green Deal to become “pattern liter- 
ate”. This would mean an advanced ability to not prescribe strategies, but identify 
relational principles of patterned strategies that allow for the many multi-faceted 
dynamic subsystems in a Region like Europe to find their own specific pathways 
to sustainability transformations. Bai et al. (2016) summarize this trend when they 
suggest that future thinking needs to explore multiple different trajectories rather than 
deterministic single trajectories (p. 10). But even in this view of reality as patterned 
occurrence something important is missing—a new understanding of the quality of 
life. 


2.2.2 Quality of Life 


The transference of the machine-like metaphor to many aspects of biological and 
human life has begun to omit an ancient knowledge—that the attention to the quality 
of a pattern, an arrangement of structures, or a combination of strategies, as well as 
diversity in complexity, is essential for life to thrive. A profane example for this in 
ecosystems is the comparison between a plantation and a natural forest. Plantations, 
even though they might include not only one variety of trees, tend to ignore the 
dynamic relational patterns of a large variety of species that make up the vitality 
of natural forests. Yet, the vitality of forests is not only a nice-to-have occurrence 
for human regeneration, for example, in national parks, but essential to the ability of 
forests to stabilize the climate. Hence, vitality or aliveness of a particular systems, be it 
ecological or social is fundamental for humankind’s future, for wellbeing in general 
and for sustainability transformations in particular. While we tend to understand 
vitality as a perceived individual experience, we need to begin to see that it has a 
patterned relational quality that we can individually experience, but also measure 
at a collective scale. For example, the emerging trend to redefine human progress 
in relation to an expanded view of what quality of life is can be seen in the many 
attempts to find more adequate and holistic indicators to measure human progress, 
such as the “Better Life Index” of the OECD or the Gross National Happiness Index 
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that emerged from Bhutan (Hajiran, 2006; Pennock & Ura, 2011). As Janine Benyus 
puts it, we need to learn from life, because “life creates the conditions conducive 
to life”. This emerging mindset realizes that quality of life is actualized through 
mutually supportive reciprocal interactions—the web of life in which human and 
non-human interactions are intrinsically linked (Capra & Luisi, 2014; Weber, 2016). 
Understanding aliveness or vitality must start with seeing us as humankind as part of 
nature. Working towards an alive and ecologically intact planet, then is not a luxury or 
moral obligation, but a necessity for human progress. A shift in consciousness towards 
seeing ourselves as part of a vast interconnected collaborative network of life would 
give rise to patterns of thought and behaviour that serve humankind individually 
and as a collective, as well as the planet as a whole. Yet, the vitality of systems is 
not an end-state to be reached and planned for, but a transitory state that needs to 
continuously co-created, regenerated, maintained and safeguarded. For the process 
of visioning future more sustainable systems, this is an important insight. Rather 
than aiming for a fixed desired endpoint of a sustainable future, it is more important 
for transformation literacy to identify the principles that help generate the dynamic 
relational quality of life in that future state. While a picture of a sustainable future is 
important in order to generate meaning and intention, it is less the detailed description 
of the future state that empowers. More important for transformation literacy is to 
enact principles that generate the quality of life as part of the process of co-creating 
future more consciously. This leads to more humble responsibility of stewardship. 


2.2.3 Stewardship 


These emerging shifts in mindsets regarding co-evolution as relational interaction 
and quality of life as recognizable and measurable vitality of systems suggest a broad- 
based shift in thinking about humankind’s role, place, and participation in the ever- 
unfolding complex matrix of evolutionary progress in the era of the Anthropocene. It 
supports mindsets and narratives that argue for a profound empathy with and rever- 
ence for the evolutionary process (Kuenkel, 2019). Such mindsets pay tribute to 
humankind’s technological, economic and social advancements, but redefine them 
in the context of the greater good and people’s ability to take care of each other and 
this greater good. They re-connect humankind to the experience of being part of an 
integrated whole. This emerging trend is most visible in scientific publications which 
begin to talk about Earth Stewardship (Steffen et al., 2018), and in the multiple inter- 
national initiatives that claim the need for stewardship of certain aspects of the vitality 
of human-ecological systems, for example agroecology, rewildering, ocean clean- 
ups or global commons. However, taking care of our precious life-support systems 
as a core driver for individual and collective behaviour change needs to include the 
empathy with fellow human beings. If one acknowledges that all beings strive for 


3 Source: _ https://biomimicry.org/learning-nature-designing-nature-regenerative-cultures-create- 
conditions-conducive-life/): accessed 7th May 2021. 
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more aliveness, or in the human realm for a better quality of life, it is obvious that the 
individual feeling of aliveness is inextricably linked to the vitality of larger social and 
ecological systems. Stewardship as a mindset that underpins transformation literacy 
“means to profoundly rethink our relationship to the world, to the whole—and to 
other individuals who are selves like us” (Weber, 2013, p. 58). Safeguarding one’s 
own aliveness and quality of life then requires helping other people and ecosystems 
into aliveness. Understanding transformations as a stewardship task cautions people 
to see sustainability challenges as dysfunctional socio-ecological systems interac- 
tions that co-create dangerous path dependencies. It encourages them to venture into 
local to global collective learning processes towards rehabilitating, maintaining or 
co-creating more socio-ecological patterns which support wellbeing on a healthy 
planet. Becoming conscious of how human beings can influence not only their indi- 
vidual pattern of aliveness, but also those of institutions, ecological systems and 
societies, and how this eventually contributes to the quality of life on the planet is a 
cornerstone of transformation literacy. The potential of being is the ability to learn 
and change behaviour, individually and collectively. 


2.2.4 Multiple Mindset Shifts 


The above trends can be observed for both in the conceptual framing mentioned 
narratives of emergency and emergence. Emergency narratives expectedly origin 
from the warnings of people and organizations that had already for a long time the 
future of our planet as their core mission. They have begun to move into the insti- 
tutional landscape of UN organizations, academic institutions, national administra- 
tions and increasingly heads of state. Emergence narratives are much more widely 
distributed, focus on different topics, include cultural and historic diversity and views 
which have not yet entered into the institutional landscape. They also issue a warning: 
ignoring the implications that the outdated human mindsets of control over nature, 
people and technological fixes had not only on the destabilization of the planetary 
life-support system, but also on human dignity, may fire-back in the attempts to save 
the planet. Such narratives rightly argue that it is the acknowledgement of human 
dignity that is intrinsically linked to the emergence of a regenerative civilization, or 
to wellbeing on a healthy planet. The contributions of this section take these warn- 
ings seriously and suggest different perspectives with which mindset shifts as key 
element of transformation literacy can be approached. In their different and specific 
perspectives, they touch on all three trends, future-making as interdependent co- 
evolution, the connection between mindsets and the quality of life and the role of 
human stewardship towards regenerative civilizations. 

Chapter 3 by Christa Zettel takes us not only into a historic perspective that 
looks at human consciousness development over many millennia, but emphasizes the 
importance of mythology as the most deeply ingrained way of humankind to keep 
learning. The author argues, contrary to the modern mind’s needs, that the creative 
aspect of change or transformation is not order, but disorder or chaos. Moreover, 
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transformations happen in the human mind not necessarily in the conscious “T’, but in 
the sub-consciousness, which is not only individual, but also collective. She suggests 
that what she calls the “universal power of self-renewal” has to be reintegrated into 
our rational approaches to transformations, and into science. In her view, the story 
of the soul, passed on by the peoples and nations in a nonlinear-out-of-time-way, is 
an important resource to understand the entire process of the development towards 
more regenerative civilizations. 

Chapter 4 by a collective of authors looks at possible futures from a critical stance 
informed by a Global South perspective. Samantha Suppiah, Sahana Chattopad- 
hyay, Anna Clara Franzen De Nardin and Lua Couto argue that the regeneration 
of the Global South is not only paramount, but at the core of regenerative global 
civilizations. This essay succinctly reminds us that the history of the very institu- 
tional framework that begins to adopt the emergency narrative to save the planet has 
been built on the exploitation of the Global South. In the author’s view, driving the 
immense transformations required to reach the aspiration of regenerative civilizations 
means to acknowledge the critically flawed philosophies, arguments and institutional 
frameworks that have defined recent human history. The authors hint to the fact that 
past and present hegemonic powers run deep, strong undercurrents throughout our 
globalized capitalist human systems, today and tomorrow. They suggest that, for 
transformation literacy, our ability to dance with complexity and chaos, even if 
awkwardly at first, underscores the emergent experimentation desperately needed 
to find new routes to our possible futures. In support of the emergence narrative, 
they emphasize that a pluriverse of options already exists, where restored and newly 
fostered ecosystems co-evolve with a freshly reinvigorated humanity. 

Chapter 5 by Nicole Dewandre takes us into the mindset changes necessary and 
partly happening in powerful political and institutional structures such as the Euro- 
pean Commission. The author argues that the emergency narrative, which she calls 
a culture of catastrophism does not deliver politically, because it is using mindsets 
and approaches of the past. She reminds us that the language of battle, which is 
frequently used in the emergency narratives, such as combating climate change or 
striking a war against sustainability challenges, undermines transformation literacy, 
because, in her view, fear will not mobilize people to engage with pathways towards 
regenerative civilizations. Even if it may be more challenging for humankind—and 
hence for politics—to stay on Earth than to explore the universe, people need more 
than protecting them from a catastrophe and instead work towards an emotionally 
engaging future. The author suggests that transformation literacy requires to let go of 
some fundamental features of modernity, such as the excessive reliance on rationality 
and on causality, coupled with the illusion of omnipotence. As an alternative way of 
thinking about future-making she offers a deep dive into the writings and concepts 
developed by Hannah Arendt and her reconceptualization of the human condition. 
Not only forges Arendt a concept of humanness that complements modern rationality 
with our animality or organic nature, but she also emphasizes plurality, reminding 
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us that human diversity in being, culture and approaches is an asset. Dewandre 
shows how Arendt’s frameworks can make a decisive contribution to the relevance, 
responsiveness and effectiveness of politics. 

Chapter 6 by Man Fang elaborates how the cultural perspective of Chinese philos- 
ophy supports an interconnected worldview. In this essay, the author elaborates how 
three fundamental Chinese traditional beliefs not only manifest in social life in China, 
but could make a decisive contribution to the emerging narratives around generative 
civilization. In Chinese harmonic philosophy, the assumption is that in their core all 
people are good and kind and that part of the social obligation is to grow by taking care 
and trusting each other, while protecting the essential human virtues in a harmonic 
atmosphere. In this philosophical tradition, personal development is not isolated 
from others, it begins in the self and emerges gradually into the family-oriented self, 
then into the extended family-oriented self, and finally into taking responsibility 
for one’s organization, the community and even the state, respectively the glob- 
ality of all people. All these layers are inseparably linked. The author suggests that 
China’s contribution to mastering the global challenges in the Anthropocene goes far 
beyond technological and political capacities to meet ecological, social and ecolog- 
ical targets. The treasures of Chinese philosophy offer opportunities to reframe our 
views of reality in a way that may be much more in service of wellbeing on a healthy 
planet. 

Chapter 7 by Petra Kuenkel suggests that shifts in mindsets need to reflect an 
emerging new view of reality. In her article she argues that COVID 19 as a global 
pandemic has alerted many people not only to the need to realign humankind’s 
relationship with nature, but also highlighted the global interconnectedness and the 
vulnerability of people. The increasing concern for the future of humanity and our 
life-support system needs reflections about the underlying view of reality that informs 
approaches to transformations. She argues that if humanity wants to rise up to collec- 
tive stewardship towards stabilizing the trajectories of our planet, transformation 
actors need to become humble partners of life’s potential to renew and replenish. 
This article introduces the concept of systems aliveness as a guiding compass for 
transformative change. It emphasizes that understanding what gives life to systems 
needs to be at the centre of emerging transformation literacy. Drawing from multiple, 
interdisciplinary sources, the systems aliveness approach offers an avenue to reori- 
entate transformation efforts around six generic principles. Using these principles 
as a lens to designing transformation initiatives and translating them into a stew- 
ardship architecture provides creative pathways for the long journey to regenerative 
civilizations. 
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Chapter 3 A) 
The Same Tone, but a New coe fx 
Sound—Understanding the Story 

of the Soul as Pathway to Regenerative 
Civilizations 


Christa Zettel 


Abstract This chapter takes not only into a historic perspective that looks at human 
consciousness development over many millennia, but emphasizes the importance of 
mythology as the most deeply ingrained way of humankind to keep learning for trans- 
formations. The author argues, contrary to the modern mind’s needs, that the creative 
aspect of change or transformation is not order, but disorder or chaos. To avoid the 
final fragmentation or destruction of our world, the intuitive ‘universal power of 
self-renewal’ (the life instinct) needs to be reintegrated into rational science, to fill 
our scientific particularization (the death instinct) with meaning, which is adequate 
to living in a humane way on our planet. This makes the story of the soul (Greek: 
psyche), which is passed on by peoples and cultures in a nonlinear-out-of-time- 
way, not only an important resource to understand the entire civilizational process 
and subsequently the development of regenerative civilizations. By allowing the 
forthcoming of an innate integral structure in the human mind, which uses both 
rationality and intuition, creative mythology is a discipline important for transfor- 
mation literacy. It can contribute to the so much needed acceleration and speed up 
the process of collective regeneration, because this is a creative act and unleashes 
what was previously impossible. 


Keywords Creative mythology - New enlightenment - Spirit and mind - Mind and 
matter - Archetypes and consciousness * Selfrenewal - Geist-in-action 


3.1 The Story of the Soul 


There is an inherent tendency in people who aspire to contribute to a transformation 
of our world to only take the present as a mental starting point for the creation of a 
different future, without understanding the historical lineage of mythical structures 
that underpin the present collective and individual behaviour. This article argues 
that the immersion with the story of the soul, and its manifestations in mythical 
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structures is crucially important to contribute to and mobilize the consciousness shift 
so necessary for humankind’s prospects of co-creating a liveable future. Science has 
so far widely neglected the role of the human mind in manifesting future. However, 
the increasing calls for transformations to sustainability and more regenerative ways 
of living on our planet are an indication that a new cycle of evolution, one which 
includes the transformation of the human psyche, has already started. 

In the year 1981 in his studies about human consciousness, Jonathan Shear— 
a professor of philosophy in the USA—presented the results of a research project 
with hundreds of participants from different cultures and religions, practising the 
formula 28 of the Indian Master Patafijali who lived approx. 500 B.C., by using his 
star-like diagram for meditation (Powell, 1989). The text of the formula reads: Who 
concentrates with the inner mind (samyama) on the polar-star, gains knowledge about 
the rotation of the stars. In fact, all people meditating, reported that they could see 
the polar-star at the end of a long and circulating pillar of light, releasing light beams, 
similar to the ribs of an umbrella. This umbrella-like image, in which the stars seem 
to be interwoven, appears also circulating. More umbrella-like images, one packed 
into the other, could be seen next to the light pillar. Each seemed to circle with its own 
speed, had its own colour, and produced a clear, wonderful tone, experienced by all 
participants and described by them as: magnificent, blessing, bright, and comforting 
(Powell, 1989, pp. 72-73; Shear, 1981, p. 73). 

Jonathan Shear (1981) drew attention to the fact that the graphic images, seen in the 
course of this meditation, correspond with the geometric images, described by Plato 
(375 B.C.E./1973) at the end of his publication ‘De Republica’ in the myth of ‘Er’,! 
who dies, flies up into heaven, and returns in his body to talk about his experiences. 
Powell also concluded, the meditation awakes non-learned, endogen (inward created) 
reactions, which one can call rightly an innate archetype or an innate structure of 
the human mind (Plato 375 B.C.E., p. 616b—e, as quoted in Powell, 1982, p. 78). 
This knowledge of awakening such an innate structure is part of the cultural heritage 
of our ancestors, passed on in their stories and practices. What Joseph Campbell 
(1968) called ‘Creative Mythology’ can be used as a tool to bring into the light 
of our consciousness a new, but at the same time already, innate psychic reality, 
which may enable us to find new solutions for world problems, and pathways into 
a future in which development does not benefit anymore only a privileged minority, 
but humanity as a whole. This may seem to many as an illusion or wishful thinking, 
but I believe it is an underestimated pathway to the emergence of a new way of 
enacting futures, because what can be described as the story of the soul (gr. psyche) 
in a nonlinear-out-of-time-way is also the process of the development of the ‘psycho- 
mental body’, which the French Philosopher Henri Bergson (1911) described already 
at the beginning of the last century as process ontology, called ‘civilization’. He 
vehemently argues for the unpredictability of the evolutionary process which can 
only be understood by not only using our rational mind, but also fostering our intuitive 


' The Myth of Eris a legend towards the end of Plato’s Republic (10.614—10.621). The story includes 
a view into the cosmos and a narration about the afterlife experiences. See: https://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Philosopher_king, accessed 2 May 2021. 
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capabilities. In his view, the mysterious origin of everything is omnipresent in the 
story of the soul, similar to a symphony in which the ground motive of the first accord 
returns as mighty final cord. The goal of the soul is, however, not physical extinction, 
but to reach a transcendent state of being, allowing rebirth. The same tone, but a new 
sound! 


3.2 The Flow of Consciousness, History, and Mythology 


According to Jean Gebser (1978), all peoples (and because of the fundamental 
biogenetical law all individuals) have to develop in the course of their history of 
culture five structures of consciousness which he calls: archaic, magic, mythic, mental 
and integral. Each structure reflects another psychic quality of human existence. None 
is better or worse than the others, and all are contained in the sub-consciousness (Illies, 
1978). The archaic structure is represented by the prehistoric Mother Goddess as a 
symbol for the sub-consciousness, in which the ‘T’ as the focus of attention was still 
deeply embedded in the wholeness of the collective and all that it surrounded. For 
the ratio (the mental structure), this is perceived as a primitive or even obscure state. 
However, it is important to consider that what for the ‘I’ is the furthest away in time, 
may touch the soul the closest and reveal the story of the soul mentioned above! 

As Thompson (1985) stated in his book about mythology, sexuality and the origin 
of culture, for the ‘T’ the consciousness of time seems to work linear: past-presence- 
future or diachronic, but for the soul, time is omnipresent or synchronic (Lévy- 
Strauss, 1966, p. 237). Because the soul exists out of time, she is able, if allowed by 
the ‘I’, to look at the same time backwards and forwards (Thompson, 1985). This is 
noteworthy, because this would mean that the stage for a fundamental mind-change 
is not the conscious ‘I’, but the sub-consciousness level of the soul (Harman, 1998). 
While man in the next state of a magic structure of mind can still have a direct 
revelation (gr. apokalypse) of ‘God and the World’, at this mental structure there is 
already the new tendency emerging: he begins to be convinced only he (e.g., in the 
role of a king, in the enlargement of his ‘I’ by speaking on behalf of his people) can 
have it. 

The following next state of the mythic structure is based not anymore on a cult, 
but depends on the relation of the individual to the respective social organism, and 
on the feeling of identification with a revelation that includes all people who share 
a common mythology. Whenever a culture (or an individual) is ready for the next 
following structure of consciousness, chaos erupts. The psychic power, enforcing 
change, turns against the old order. The result is a psychic crisis, because what has 
been the greatest achievement of the old order, becomes the greatest enemy for an 
evolving, but still unconscious new order. Such times are described in mythology as 
‘Dark Ages’, accompanied by mass migrations, a ‘War of Cultures’, nature disasters 
and climate changes, which are always periods of regression in culture, because 
the ability to adapt to an ecological niche, demanding a new adjustment, requires 
the entire psychic energy of the people (Thomson, 1985). After the last Dark Ages, 
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known as “Trojan War’, the next state, the mental structure was established in Greece, 
while in the Near East a ‘new mythology’ was transcribed, which became the psychic 
foundation of the European or occidental civilization. 

Hence, in variation of transcriptions, mythologies are passed on throughout human 
history. To give one example for the continuance in mythology: what Greek stories 
told about Sisyphus and Tantalos, the two greatest sinners or tyrants in Hades, the 
underworld or sub-consciousness, find its equivalent in Egypt. Egyptian writers antic- 
ipated in the story of the fight between Horus and Seth, the unification of Lower and 
Upper Egypt and impressed onto the collective memory of this High Culture from 
her beginning to her end. Such is the power of mythological stories and archetypes,” 
passed on since prehistory in rituals and preserved by rock-engravings, rock-paintings 
and last but not least by oral tradition. Because the story of the soul looks on history 
from a holistic point of view, she does not separate between similar occurrences in 
time or locality, but combines them to one great story, to show a development, shared 
by all people. How the story of the soul is understood and passed on depends on the 
level of consciousness, which a tribe or nation has reached at the time of formulating 
their history of origin and rise. Over the course of millennia, and the emergence of 
the subsequent mental structures, the longing of the soul to experience embodiment 
as a transcendent state of being became obscure. This is why Ken Wilber (2001), the 
founder of Integral Psychology, noted that how people view reality is a composition 
of various levels of existence—matter, body, mind and soul. As individuals, people 
pass, if not struggle, through the different levels of mental structures and reach a 
higher state of being. Earlier states are present and not just infantile experiences. 
In various constellations, collective consciousness also passes through the different 
stages of consciousness development. 


3.3 Archetypes and Their Shadows in Modern 
Society—Dionysus Versus Apollon 


If we followed the suggestions of Jung (1983), we would consider mythical figures 
not just as mortal humans, who belong to a certain time and locality, but as archetypes, 
which structure the story of the soul and subsequently, the emotional dimensions of 
life. This would help us into the realization that any stage of consciousness devel- 
opment generates its own match with the story of the soul. By recapitulating the 
old and presenting the new story, this process becomes the overture of what is still 
to come (Thompson, 1985). Interestingly, Jung’s Quarternion of Archetypes—King 
(Queen), Lover, Warrior, Magician—tresonates with people on a strongly emotional 
level, and it has been used in leadership development (Kuenkel, 2008). But the 
currently most dominant state of mental structure, the ratio, tends to consider them 


2 What the ethnologist Adolf Bastien (1826-1905) called “Elementargedanke” (elementary ideas), 
Jung (1983, 1995) called “archetypes of the collective sub-consciousness, which structure the 
emotional dimensions of human life. 
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to be meaningless, or degenerate them into a tool for learning how to lead, devoid of 
their depth. However, as components of the structure of consciousness, they repre- 
sent vital important psychic powers, essential for the building and sustaining of any 
society. The integral power in the centre of the psychic world is the Sovereign or Lord 
(Jung’s term in German is ‘Herrscher’ or “Herrscherin’), who integrates the powers of 
both King and Queen, and accepts and mobilizes the power of the other archetypes: 
Warrior, Lover and Magician, while bringing the necessary sacrifices for the benefit 
of the entire Quaternion. The Warrior is a symbol for the yang-side of the King, the 
Lover of the yin-side. The Magician, symbolizing the being and technology of the 
material world, governs also the immaterial world and connects as Shaman, Magus, 
Alchemist or Priest, the two worlds, yin and yang. Only the integration of the yang- 
and yin-qualities of the archetypes make a strong sovereign into a good sovereign, 
as wise as King Salomon. However, if these archetypes are suppressed or neglected 
by society, they go underground, in the sub-consciousness. This has tremendous 
effects on society, because their psychic energy becomes split into shadows, which 
manifest themselves as polarities, with one excessive side, while the other one lacks 
the necessary energy of the archetype (Jung, 1983). According to Bernard A. Lietaer 
(2000), associate professor for Archetype Psychology at the Sonoma State University 
in California, the part of the King is played in modern western societies by govern- 
ments; military forces and enterprises represent an important part of the Warrior; 
Universities, Science, Technology and Rationality have partly taken over tasks of 
the Magician, without necessarily integrating yin and yang, while the archetypical 
Lover, expressed in the arts, is mostly restricted to private life. Suppressed into the 
sub-conscious underworld and ignored by society, archetypal shadows emerge in the 
too strong or too weak extremes, often split into the binary polarities, for example 
the tyrant versus the softy (King); the sadist versus the masochist (Warrior); the 
sex-possessed versus the impotent (Lover), and apollinic-hyperrational versus the 
dionystic arbitrary (Magician). Pushed into the unconscious, the shadows become 
invisible actors: the hyper-rationality of the Magician shadow can be easily recog- 
nized in our technocratic society with its focus on a particular production of facts and 
knowledge, coupled with the belief in omnipotence and truth, and the assumption 
that it is possible to be absolutely rational and objective (Lietaer ibid.). But also, the 
dionystic extreme of the Magician shadow assumes to be in possession of the only 
possible truth, even if it may be different from the hyperrational truth of its oppo- 
nent. This observable dynamic of righteousness suggests that we should consider 
Norman Brown’s advice, that time is more than ready for the mystic to break the 
mirror through which he sees everything dark, and for the rationalist, to break the 
mirror, through which he sees everything bright, to allow both to enter the kingdom 
of psychological reality (see Brown, 1959). 
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3.4 The Ultimate War—Eros and Thanatos 


When we take a perspective on consciousness development over the span of several 
millennia, we can observe that our world is a man’s world, dominated by unconscious 
male archetypes. The inner Queen or female Self, called by Jung Anima (Jung, 1983), 
has been suppressed for many centuries. In archetypes and art, she re-emerged in 
France at the end of the tenth century as ‘Black Madonna’ (also called the “The 
Egyptian’).* James Hillman (2004) suggested that understanding this archetype may 
reconnect us to the story of soul so that the image of the Black Madonna symbolized 
the positive power of the depression, because she forces us to look inside, so that we 
can find the soul. Which remained from this first attempt to reintegrate the female 
Self into Christianity was, besides the story of King Arthur and the legendary Grail, 
the first original myth of the Occident, the story of the love of Tristan and Isolde in 
the twelfth century. For the understanding of the significance of reintegration female 
archetypes into human consciousness development, it is worth to have a closer look 
at their story, for which many variations exist. In the interpretation I follow here 
(Johnson, 1985), Tristan is the prototype of modern man. Tristan, the sad-born child 
of the occident, has to fight a tyrant, the shadow of a King (the male self or Animus 
according to Jung), who has no inner Queen (or Anima) anymore. He wins the battle, 
but then he has to fight against the monstrous brother of the Queen of Ireland, whom 
he kills. But he was wounded by the giant’s poisoned sword. Because the wound 
cannot heal in this world, he sails to the shores of Ireland, where the giant’s sister 
rules, because only Isolde, the daughter of the Irish Queen, can cure him. They fall in 
love, but unfortunately, Tristan and Isolde try a drink, prepared by Isolde’s mother, a 
famous magician, which was not meant for earthly lovers, but for the inner or psychic 
marriage of King and Queen. That’s why Isolde is described as the only woman in 
the world, who can cure Tristan. But at the same time, she is the only woman in the 
world, who wants his death, because he killed her mother’s brother (Johnson ibid.). 
The story symbolizes that the female archetype (or Anima) can work to the benefit 
of man only at the right place, in the delicate space between the rational ‘ and 
the mythical sub-consciousness, which allows the mind to explore new dimensions 
of being. Yet, if this space is not explored, the female archetype tends to be placed 
between the ‘T’ and the man’s world and is perceived as a threat. By ways projection 
of this threat on any mortal woman, the female archetype is perceived to overthrow 
the ‘T’ of man by using his own weapon, the sword, flooding his psyche with demons 
or projections. In this case, the Anima does not lead the way to human feelings, 
but instead leads away from them, making humaneness inhuman, and in the worst 
scenario is perceived as eliminating the ‘T’ of man (Hillman, 2004). 

This story hints to underlying mythical forces: Greek philosophers called the 
archetypical function of love or the longing for love, Eros, representing the life 
instinct or life force, and its polarity Thanatos, the Greek symbol for the death instinct. 


3 Black Maddona’s can be found in many countries in the world. Some research suggests that their 
origins are related to the queendom of Sheba in Africa (Begg, 2006). 
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Both emerge from the sub-conscious. Freud (2017)* considered the life instinct or 
Biophilia and the death instinct or Necrophilia as equal strong psychic forces. But 
Erich Fromm (1977), exploring the anatomy of human destructiveness, suggested 
that only the life instinct is a normal biological impulse, while the death instinct 
represents a rather psycho-pathological relevant symptom, created by culture and 
civilization. This pathology becomes stronger, the more the life instinct is suppressed 
by society, until—in the worst-case scenario—tt is left as the only possible pathway. 
It is quite revealing to compare the qualities of the life and the death instinct, as 
described by Erich Fromm. He suggests that humans driven by the life instinct are 
future orientated, prefer to build up something new and are not captured by a past, 
which man, driven by the death instinct, wants to keep at any cost. They do want 
to be more (life instinct) and not to have more (death instinct); enjoy life in all its 
manifestations, and are not driven by the lust for consumption or for daily sensations 
(which is a manifestation of an obscured death instinct). For Fromm, individuality 
works best in a collective that encourages its members to be self-creative. In our 
modern societies, ego-centredness of individuals (a symptom of the death instinct) 
dominates reality and replaces the wellbeing of society. This throws individuals into 
a dilemma: the only psychic possibility left to an individual to escape the prison 
of this dominant egocentrism and his exclusion from a self-creative activity is to 
adapt to the dominant form of Thanatos, to the death instinct, which takes life away 
(Fromm ibid.). In the mythological story, these two instincts are intertwined. Tristan 
does not have to die to be re-united with his eternal love Isolde. Seen from the point of 
view of the mortal ‘Body-I’, Eros wants to maintain the life essence, while Thanatos 
strives for an end. In a different interpretation, both instincts can work together. If one 
considers Eros as the impulse to experience during lifetime the highest possible state 
of love and awareness, Thanatos can be understood as the inner impulse to reach new 
dimensions of consciousness by the death of the normal day-awareness. The Eros 
dimension of man, the joyful to-live-in-this-world, can exist and work together with 
the Thanatos dimension, the inner wish to reach higher levels of consciousness, to 
experience spirituality (Boorstein, 1988). 


3.5 GEIST-in-Action—The Co-creative Power of the Mind 


C. G. Jung has not only introduced his Quaternion of Archetypes into the modern 
“science of the soul’- psychology, he also reintegrated what was known until antiquity 
as the ‘Universal Soul’ into the sub-consciousness (connecting individual, collective 
and universal level). Roger Penrose (1989)—a theoretical mathematician—noted that 
physicians while searching for the origins of life, will finally come across the roots of 
consciousness, and for the biochemist Rupert Sheldrake (1985), who has introduced 


4 Todestrieb/death instinct was first mentioned by Freud (1920) in his book ‘Jenseits des Lust- 
prinzips’ (1920, 2017); Freud suggested the terms life instinct or Eros and death instinct; Fromm 
analysed Freud and introduced his new terms biophilia and necrophilia. 
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his theory of morphogenetic fields in nature-sciences, it is imaginable, that similar 
to the electromagnetic field of our planet, of which our biosphere is part, the relation 
between the individual and the universal part of sub-conscious powers could act as 
ideal mediator in a hierarchy of fields. This would suggest the conclusion that also 
Gaia (the Earth) has something like a spirit, embedded in the spirit of our sun-system 
and beyond this instance in a kind of galactic spirit. How this connecting ‘spirit’ is 
understood, may be different in different languages. As writer, I could not fail to 
notice that in my mother language (German) the word Geist does not distinguish 
between mind (the way how we think) and spirit (soul). The interconnectedness of 
our troubled biosphere, in which all continents and seas are situated, on or in which 
all species on Earth, including humans, live, is already well documented by nature 
sciences. But although the dramatic consequences of the ignorant and egocentric 
behaviour of modern societies in the Era of the Anthropocene have been described 
and predicted by science since long, the role of the human mind in its relation to the 
spirit of the Earth in the entire process of our emerging planetary crisis is not in focus. 
In fact, the role of the human mind is not only badly understood but underestimated 
to such an extent, that it threatens to extinguish life from our planet (Vernadsky, 
2006). There are, however, various insights that hint to the significance of this issue. 
The intrinsic connection between mind and matter has been illustrated many times: 
by Vernadsky’s (ibid.) mathematical formula, Sheldrake’s (1985) morphogenetic 
fields or the theoretical physician David Bohm’s model of an ‘implicate order in 
an enfolded universe’ (Bohm, 1980). Also Ilya Prigogine (1996) recognized cosmic 
dimensions or co-evolution in nature as the cause for a synchronic development 
of micro- and macro-scales (Briggs & Peat, 1990). Archetypes can be interpreted 
as representations of the human connection to an underlying spirit, because they 
belong to sub-conscious regions. They cannot be separated from the forces which 
created nature and the biological anatomy of humans, glands, organs, brain and the 
central nerve system (Lietaer, 2000). Kant said that the laws of space are known to 
the human mind, because they originated in mind. They are part of a knowledge, 
inherited by birth, a knowledge a priori, which can be remembered in extraordinary 
circumstances (Boorstein, 1982). While the ‘I’ needs the ratio to understand reality, 
the soul (psyche) needs symbols to ‘remember’. Because nothing can be a symbol, 
which was not once an object of experience, it does not matter what symbols show, a 
figure (mathematic), a letter (alphabet), objects (stones) or tones (music), to cause a 
sub-conscious reaction in the mind, a memory of the story of the soul (Rudhyar, 1979). 
From such a systemic view of the world what applies to natural systems, also applies 
to the human mind (Capra & Luisi, 2014). Especially in Eastern philosophies and 
mythologies, a reciprocal action is assumed between the smallest and the greatest. 
The individual self relates to the collective self in a similar way as, e.g., in macro- 
cosmos the polar axis to the equator (Campbell, 1992, 1996). Like in nature, the 
macro-cosmic north and south poles build an axis, which according to astronomic 
and telluric facts regulates the flowing in and flowing out of cosmic magnetic energies. 
In body—mind practices such as yoga practised since 4000 years, the human spine 
is the axis, through which the flow of spiritual energies is regulated by the central 
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nerve system of the human body.> This happens with the help of an invisible channel 
(the nerve centres or Chakras), called Sushumna (Woodroffe, 1974). This can help to 
understand the mystery of the polar-star-Sutra meditation mentioned at the beginning. 

This relationship between mind and evolution was researched by the Russian 
nature-scientist Vladimir Ivanovich Vernadsky, who published his findings already 
in 1926 (reprinted in 1998), introducing his theory of a ‘Noosphere’ in relation to the 
biosphere of our planet, a concept that can be seen as crucial to understand the role 
and help of the human spirit for transformation. Vernadsky described the noosphere 
as a kind of creation-state before any separation (duality) has taken place. It is a 
physical vacuum or ethereal “in-space-element’ (within the earth atmosphere), which 
can become visible or remains invisible. He predicted the endangering influence of 
the human mind on the biosphere, but also suggested that the future evolution of the 
planet was dependent on “increasing consciousness and thought, and forms of having 
greater and greater influence on their surroundings” (Vernadsky, 1998, as quoted in 
Steffen et al., 2007, p. 615). 

Plato used the word ethereal to describe a mysterious element, known in Egypt 
as Ba within the trinity of the soul: Akh (universal)—Ba (ethereal)—Ka (astral 
or life essence), which reminded Thompson (1985) of Jung’s trinity of the sub- 
consciousness (universal, collective and individual). Ka can be understood as that 
part of personality, in the sense of a uniqueness of a person, that would live on even 
after death, while Ba can also refer to inanimate matter. Described in antiquity as 
‘breath of God’, what Plato called ‘ether’ is equivalent to the Hindu word prana, 
which expresses a life force or vital principle. According to Eastern tradition, it has 
a dipole to the kundalini (life essence) in the human brain. Other authors also argue 
that there is an intrinsic relationship between the individual and the collective. For 
Rupert Sheldrake (1985) memory is an inherent feature of evolutionary processes in 
nature. The ‘collective memory’ of the planet is built up by a process of formative 
causation through what he describes as morphogenetic fields that create morphic 
resonance, hence reality co-develops in relationality. He argues that this leads to 
similar action even at a distance and is not limited to space and time. Interestingly, 
there are similarities with what Jung called the collective unconscious. Sheldrake 
suggested every human being is endowed with this knowledge about the unconscious 
since birth, and it is structured by archetypes as mythological motifs or primordial 
images. This makes particular sense, if one considers the concept of energy fields, 
mentioned by Oschmann (2016), which are created by natural or artificial rhythms. 
They cause an entrainment of biological rhythms, which in turn influences the speed 
with which the human nerve system reacts to impulses or stimulation. 

What the above journey through the centuries of exploration in the mind and 
matter relationship shows is that our minds are not only connected with the collective 
unconscious, as Jung would call it, but through this vastly distributed consciousness, 
with each other. Moreover, the act of co-creating reality is a constant process of 
becoming conscious. Something becomes visible, when we become conscious of it. 


5 Campbell mentions that the classical Yoga (mulasbandhasana) goes back to the Indus culture 
about 2300-1750 B.C. (Campbell, 1992, p. 91). 
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This is illustrated by a mythical story. Heracles (roman Hercules), the proto-Hellenic 
hero of the Mother Goddess (Hera), has to fight against the monstrous Hydra. But 
he cannot kill her, because as soon as he cuts off with his sword one of her nine 
heads, three others grow instantly to replace them. In his despair, he remembers the 
words of his wise teacher: We grow, when we kneel down, we win, when we put 
aside our weapons, we receive, when we give. Heracles kneels down to the swamp, 
in which the monster lives, and lifts it up into broad daylight. Now he can cut off 
all nine heads. As soon as this is done, a tenth, before invisible head of the Hydra 
becomes visible, shining like a precious diamante. So, in the end, the monsters against 
which the innumerable heroes of our myths have to fight against, yield something 
precious, hidden in the sub-conscious Self. This suggests that we need to become 
much more conscious about how intrinsically linked mindsets and reality creation are. 
Moreover, both manifest in structures of societies, and these structures are linked to 
mythical stories and related archetypes that influence behaviour through the collective 
unconscious. 

The relation of a society with mythical figures, archetypes and the access to the 
collective unconscious can have practical historical consequences. Lietaer (2000) 
has drawn attention to the fact, that in our entire history only two eras are known, 
during which at the same time a high standard of living for the population and a 
flourishing culture existed. One was the era of the European High Middle Age in 
France, the other one, lasting at least 1500 years, was the Egyptian High Culture. 
In both cases, the prosperity of the collective correlated with the flourishing of the 
female archetype. For example, Egypt had two types of currencies to ease trade in a 
way that would also benefit society. What can be called the yin-currency was used 
locally, while the yang-currency in the export trade. Although a demurrage charge, 
a fee on currency not used, was established, it did not diminish the currency as 
such. However, for example, when 10 bags of corn were stored by an owner, he 
was returned only eight. This avoided any attempts to hoard based on greed or hope 
that prices would increase. In both historical era, the reason for interruption and 
financial breakdown, followed by chaos, dissolution and the return of an elite, was 
the declining of the female archetype; during High Middle Age, it was the demise 
of the worship of the ‘Black Madonna’; in Egypt, it was the ending of the cult of the 
goddess Isis. Much too little research has gone into the understanding of the depth of 
the relationship between mythical mental structures—such as the female archetypal 
structure and the functioning of human societies. 

Today, in the year 2020 A.C., with the severe global sustainability challenges we 
face, and the slowness with which politicians, decision-makers and ordinary people 
respond, it is obvious that the underlying archetypal structure is determining the 
mindsets and subsequently, behaviour. The shadow of what Jung would have called 
the inner Magician tends to serve a Shadow-King, who with his help wants to avoid 
truly transformative change at any cost and instead strives to prolong his glorious 
past into the future until eternity. However, as Jean Ziegler (2009) notes, if in the 
mystery of history, the wounded collective memory of peoples, suppressed for many 
centuries, takes over, it can be expected that what is the furthest away in time becomes 
the most active and influential element (Debray, 1976, as quoted by Ziegler, 2009, 
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p. 34). It is suggested that this is the archaic element, historically the Age of the 
Mother Goddess, in which, according to Marija Gimbutas (1974), all archetypes 
are integrated in the sub-consciousness. She provided a list of 30,000 pre-historical 
artefacts, proving the Mother Goddess in all these archetypal manifestations (Queen, 
Warrior, Lover, Magician and Great Mother). Lietaer (2000) has therefore integrated 
the primordial archetype of the today mighty shadow of the Great Mother Goddess, 
whose yin-side he called ‘mentality of need’ and her yang-side ‘mentality of greed’, 
into Jung’s Quaternion of Archetypes. There is an interesting phenomenon: The 
greater the disintegration of archetypal structure, or more profoundly the misbal- 
ance between them, the more it becomes obvious what the ‘new science of chaos’ 
(Briggs & Peat, 1990) has found out: the creative aspect of change, transformation or 
evolution is not order, but disorder or chaos. Both possibilities of change were inte- 
grated in what Egyptians called the universal order Maat. Her symbols were either 
the two pans of the scales, counterbalancing each other, or a pendulum, oscillating 
from a centre. As soon as the utmost amplitude is reached, the pendulum swings 
into the opposite direction. The world which we experience with climate crisis, plan- 
etary emergencies and lately a global health crisis suggests that the pendulum has 
indeed reached a turning point. According to the ‘order in chaos’, recognized by 
the science of chaos (Briggs & Peat, 1990) and by archetype psychology (Lietaer, 
2000), is reached, when the ideals of the old order, made by humans, cannot anymore 
produce solutions, but only contrary results, creating even more chaos. Everything is 
turned upside-down: virtue becomes depravity, precaution dangerous and prudence 
madness (Paul Krugman. New York Times, quoted by Der Standard (Austria), 8. 11. 
2008). If in such a critical point of time the human mind remains bound by a process 
of individualization, in which the ‘T’ only strives for enlargement to the own benefit, 
it remains oblivious to what the future needs, what has to be done or cannot be done. 
The future depends on the integration of the unconscious and the intuitive. The only 
way out is the free will of the people to bring into daylight the next possible integral 
structure of consciousness. This will be possible when the state of the mental struc- 
ture has fulfilled its purpose to reach the fundamental differentiation and autonomy 
of humans and allows for a new synthesis at the next level of consciousness develop- 
ment. People then will transcend the current state and recognize that they are part of a 
whole. This brings to light an unexpected higher level of consciousness, which could 
not be understood before, because this is a creative act that collectively requires 
much more than planning a better future (Tarnas, 1991). 


3.6 A New Enlightenment 


In the presence of the great misbalance between a minority of very rich and the over- 
whelming majority of very poor people in our world, the psychotherapist Ron Smoth- 
ermon (1986) called at the beginning of the decade of the 1980 for a ‘New Enlighten- 
ment’ in the world. This is connected with what was formerly called spiritual and is 
known today as transpersonal. According to Dane Rudhyar (1979), who introduced 
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this term 1929 in the science of the soul, transpersonal means existing beyond the 
person in the sense of a conditioned and individualistic personality. While a personal 
attitude (or a personal feeling or a personal thought) is something which is rooted in 
the self (or ‘I’), a transpersonal attitude is something, which emanates from the true 
non-binary, non-dualistic and nonlinear Self, using the personality only as instrument 
of manifestation (Rudhyar cited by Paul Krugman, 2008). However, if an enlight- 
ened individual of our days wants to ignore the ordinary world and tries to project 
his or her experience of universal love and harmony onto a world not ready for it, a 
duality crisis is the result. Somebody can spend the whole life trying to reach higher 
spheres of consciousness, while believing it is possible to maintain an altered state 
of consciousness uninterrupted all the time. Similar to the warning of the myth of a 
Greek hero and the snake-monster Medusa, this is as if one would seek the future 
by looking into a mirror, seeing a picture of a future state to achieve, and move 
towards it without recognizing it is only an image of the own self. Transformation 
requires the realization that the true state of wholeness and the joy and lightness a 
transpersonal state of mind grants, necessarily requires the integration of what one 
tries to leave behind. The way out of this dilemma is what Jung called individua- 
tion, which contrary to individualization is not understood in opposition to collective 
cares and obligations, but allows the integration of collective elements by the indi- 
vidual. Whatever way we choose as individual or as collective, whether self-renewal 
or self-destruction, the ‘Law of Earth’, still known by the Sumerian hero Enki, but 
not anymore by the first civilized hero Gilgamesh, will fulfil itself. It will fulfil itself 
according to the decisions of humanity in future decades, or according to the circum- 
stances given to humanity to make decisions in future years. The question is, whether 
it will be possible for humanity to endure that power and to preserve it, in which 
the transformation of consciousness will become acute. The fate of humanity will 
depend on the intensity of consciousness, which humans shall reach and could reach, 
if they would succeed to live the transformation (Gebser, 1978). As soon as there is 
self-determination of sufficiently enough individuals to participate with their Selves 
in the process of anchoring the mind-change in human consciousness, GEIST-in- 
Action can become self-conscious on the collective level (Wilber, 2001). The credo 
of an integral consciousness is not anymore the ‘either-or’, but the ‘as-well-as’, not 
the ‘I’, but the ‘We’. It does not eliminate the ratio, but allows the human mind to 
expand in regions of a multi-dimensional reality. Because this structure of conscious- 
ness is able to comprehend not only the many local and time bound interpretations of 
the underlying universal principles, mythology can be shared by all people, because 
it originates out of time and space. The universal valid truth of the mythic structure 
of the mind can be revealed once more, but now enriched by a great knowledge of 
scientific details. This could become the end of exoteric wars between religions and 
believe systems. Finally, this emerging mind structure could give up the illusion of a 
never-ending material growth. Independent organizations like Amnesty International 
or Greenpeace are already examples for the new consciousness, likewise the liber- 
ation of women, the discourses around non-binary gender identities, and the search 
for new healing methods or new forms to live together. Moreover, the formation of 
independent networks, which do not centre around the egocentric of individuals, but 
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around the democratic right of all humans, as well as social initiatives, are leading 
away from the madness of the shadow of the King and his addition to always being 
the first, the best, the richest and the most powerful man on earth. 

Tristan (the modern man) may finally defeat the shadow-king, but before him lies 
the fight against the self-created monster. He cannot overcome it with the healing 
instrument of his mother, the harp (which stands for the archetypal Lover), but 
needs to allow the female archetype to rise not between the ‘T’ and the world, but 
between the ‘T’ and the sub-consciousness. The process of civilization requires the 
permanent absorption of unconscious elements in the psycho-mental body. This 
makes integration in the sense of the unification of parts to an entirety possible, 
while the reunification of polarities in the psyche is comparable to the ‘psychological 
marriage’ in mythology, which is necessary to transcend the intellect (Bergson, 1911): 
Combined with the growing inner feeling of a universality that shows reverence 
for pluraversality, more and more individuals will become conscious of the fact, 
that every human being represents a psycho-physical wholeness, which forms one 
with other entireties, be it with other people, nature or the universe. This allows the 
replacement of the feeling of separation and alienation by the secure knowledge to 
be ‘at home in the universe’ (Kauffman, 1996), to be within our self and within the 
world and to be in fact one with the world. 

What is needed urgently is to integrate the ‘universal power of self-renewal’ in 
science and into approaches to overcome the climate crisis or other sustainability 
challenges. Only a ‘new science of evolution’, covering the range of the biolog- 
ical evolution and the evolution of consciousness (the dimensions of the history of 
civilization) simultaneously can overcome the analytic chaos of a scientific particu- 
larization and be filled instead with a meaning that is adequate to the natural needs 
of all beings, living today on the planet Earth. Only such a science, envisioned by 
Thompson (1985) as “Wissenskunst”, can guarantee that science is not replaced by 
the egomania of the inner Magician or by phantasm. Only then will we begin to come 
closer to the realization of the ancient human dream: to co-create a world, in which 
humans can live in harmony with each other, with nature and with the universe. 
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Abstract The regeneration of the Global South is the regeneration of our beautiful 
planet. Recognising the immense transformation required to reach this aspiration, 
we remember that evolution is the death of the obsolete and the birth of the new. We 
acknowledge the critically flawed philosophies, arguments and institutional frame- 
works that define recent human history: fragmentation by modernity, sanitised reduc- 
tionism of mechanistic thought, dominating exploitation of entrenched inequality. 
Standing at the precipice of civilisational collapse, we see and make visible the forces 
set in motion by hegemonic powers past and present—these run deep, strong under- 
currents throughout our globalised capitalist human systems, today and tomorrow. 
Our ability to dance with complexity and chaos, even if awkwardly at first, under- 
scores the emergent experimentation desperately needed to find new routes to our 
possible futures. A pluriverse already exists and awaits us, where restored and newly 
fostered ecosystems co-evolve with our freshly reinvigorated humanity. 
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4.1 Emergence from Folly 


Welcome to Earth. Plants and animals used to thrive wild here in dynamic equilib- 
rium. Life and death danced to the never-ending rhythms of birth, growth, matura- 
tion, abundance, nourishment, struggle, violence, death, decay. Infinite evolutionary 
experiments manifested life itself. 

Homo sapiens were weavers of thriving ecosystems and volatile destroyers of 
hominids, dominating their tribal and ecological niches, expanding into others—just 
because it was possible. These behavioural trends have been echoed in other social 
species—primates, elephants, ravens and dolphins. It was our use of fire for cooking 
that diverted evolutionary investment away from the gut and into the brain (Brewer, 
2020). 

The invention of the farm separated specific plants and animals from their natural 
ecology—breeding crops and livestock specifically for human production. Reduc- 
tionistic ecological discrimination. The rise of non-agrarian society led to a hierarchy 
of separation among human beings via the concept of the social class. The emergence 
of city states gave birth to the modern human civilisation—and its cyclical failure 
due to environmental destruction and military warfare. 

Then came dominant ownership: empires, borders, propaganda, corporatisation, 
globalisation—false solidarity through separation. The ideology of expansionism 
outlasted the fall of empires and civilisational collapse, culminating in the recent 
propagation of the nation state. Technological advancement was a tool for distraction 
and control, developed to perpetuate and enforce geopolitical power through military 
might, and to propagate the idea that humanity can destroy what it cannot control. 

The collapse of the Global South was also the collapse of Mother Earth. Today, the 
Global South stands as a metaphor for the unheard, unseen and unknown narratives 
of the world. 

Throughout all of this, humanity remained an insignificant, negligible propor- 
tion of Earth’s living biomass. Within two hundred years, the colonial project would 
bring the planet’s astounding biodiversity its sixth mass extinction—through inten- 
tional, deliberate, reckless design of human systems for enslavement, extraction and 
exploitation—just because it was possible. 

Homo sapiens, representing less than 0.01% of the planet’s living biomass, have 
destroyed 83% of wild mammals, 80% of marine animals, 50% of plants, and 15% 
of fish (Bar-On et al., 2018). Millions of years of biological evolution disappearing 
without a mention. 2020 marked the crossover point when, for the first time in history, 
the total mass of objects produced by man has exceeded the total mass of living matter 
on Earth. The global mass of plastic produced since its invention is now greater than 
the total mass of all terrestrial and marine animals combined (Elhacham et al., 2020). 

This tyrannical force of nature on Earth continues to blindly yet consciously 
follow this direction of damnation, insisting upon the civilisation of separation even as 
Earth’s systems buckle and collapse around us, marching through quicksand towards 
a consumption-fuelled technocratic future for the privileged few (Bendell, 2020). 
Ancient Venus figurines are now theorised as symbols of survival and abundance 
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(Johnson et al., 2020), mirroring our contemporary worship of projections of privilege 
and opulence as our societies decay. 

We remain mercilessly trapped in and vaguely aware of our folly. Our ability 
to understand and embody the deep transformations necessary in our cultural 
expectations of life will define our route to planetary regeneration—gentle or 
tumultuous. 


4.2 The Story of the Global South 


We don’t know anything; we are just part of nature. When nature allows us to know something, 
however little about nature, we start to learn to use this wisdom to do good things too. 


—Chief Ninawa, leader of the Huni Kuin peoples of the Amazon rainforest (video 
transcript). 


We, in the civilisation of modernity, have much to learn from indigenous 
worldviews, particularly around the human—nature and human—human relationships. 
Indigenous spirituality teaches us that the heart, intention and consciousness with 
which you move and live in the world is of utmost importance. Sacred, even. The 
reverence with which we hold the divine design of Earth’s systems defines the work 
of transformation for planetary regeneration. 

“How does a tree photosynthesise to produce the air we breathe?” Chief Ninawa 
asks. “How does a bee hive produce honey? How would a bee do such a thing if it 
weren’t for intelligence, if it weren’t for reason? There is a great human egoism in 
believing that the human being is rational, or that only the human being is capable 
of experiencing pain, happiness or suffering. The Earth is sacred, the Earth hears, 
the Earth experiences suffering, and feels joy too.“ He reminds us to give graceful 
thanks for the gifts we receive for free, “We are nature. We have a duty to make that 
connection with nature and with the Universe.“ (Ninawá, 2020, video transcript). 

Much of indigenous knowledge was lost to humanity when we stepped into the 
age of colonialism—one of intergenerational separation, apathy, and pain. 

Pain is “an unpleasant sensory and emotional experience associated with, or 
resembling that associated with, actual or potential tissue damage.“ The Interna- 
tional Association for the Study of Pain recognises (Raja et al., 2020) the lived 
experiences of pain, noting: 


e Pain is always a personal experience that is influenced to varying degrees by 
biological, psychological and social factors. 
Through their life experiences, individuals learn the concept of pain. 
Although pain usually serves an adaptive role, it may have adverse effects on 
function and social and psychological well-being. 


Modern colonialism began six centuries ago when international sea trade turned 
into conquest through coercion. This is a time known to Europeans as the “Age 
of Discovery” starting in the fifteenth century. Within half a century of the first 
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expeditions, much of the indigenous South American populations were wiped out 
by European diseases delivered by Spanish and Portuguese explorers. Irreplaceable 
gold and silver art were melted down to meet European ransoms (Minster, 2020). 
African and Asian colonisation required more strategic design, planning and brute 
force. 


The history of interactions among disparate peoples is what shaped the modern world through 
conquest, epidemics and genocide. Those collisions created reverberations that have still not 
died down after many centuries, and that are actively continuing in some of the world’s most 
troubled areas. [...] We see in our daily lives that some of the conquered peoples continue 
to form an underclass, centuries after the conquests or slave imports took place. 


—Jared Diamond, Guns, Germs, and Steel: The Fates of Human Societies, p. 10. 


Physical military domination gave way to hegemonic power through manipulating 
language, culture, morality and common sense. Hegemony implicates power and 
politics into cultural texts—reinforced through the stories peoples (are allowed or 
empowered to) tell and the images people (are allowed or empowered to) make 
(Gramsci, 1929, 1935). This is how oppression remains in our minds. 

Indigenous peoples have gained increasing international visibility in their fight 
against long-standing colonial occupation by nation states, while enduring ongoing 
patterns of colonial dispossession and violence. In defending their collective rights to 
self-determination, culture, lands and resources, their resistance and creativity offer 
pause for critical reflection on the importance of maintaining indigenous distinctive- 
ness against the homogenising forces of states and corporations (Samson & Gigoux, 
2016). 

As plural truths emerge slowly through research into indigenous stories and 
release of coloniser records (Radiolab, 2015), we must explore other ways of reimag- 
ining entrenched perspectives of histories. As one example, new epistemologies are 
experimented through the virtual worlds afforded through mainstream console game 
series such as Assassin’s Creed. The game’s detailed 3D visualisations depicting 
past worlds as accurately as commercially possible blends in together with semi- 
fictional plot lines loosely based on real recorded history (Masters, 2012; Ubisoft, 
2012). Assassins Creed IT s eighteenth century protagonist is a half-Mohawk, half- 
English assassin who battles his own identity as his indigenous culture is decimated 
in colonial America. 

The gamer is invited to become characters with diverse heritages, activating the 
interactivity of mainstream gaming in embodying the complex cultural circumstances 
of the times, as far as we can speculate, for modern edutainment. Powerful collective 
imaginations of sophisticated stories and histories are mainstreamed. Commercial 
console gaming is a technology-enabled experience where millions of people all 
around the world engage simultaneously in exploring stories within new complex 
worlds. 

The global social experience of commercial gaming is one of building common 
yet distinct memories and (sub-)cultures, through nonlinear relationships in-game. 
Recent game design and world-building innovations enable diverse and plural 
perspectives in multiplayer and single player mode. 
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On the other extreme, the linear simplification of planetary and human history, as 
itis currently perceived and taught by institutional education systems, leaves us to the 
unfortunate prioritisation and pedestalisation of recent common homogenised expe- 
riences, discounting the diverse valuable lessons of human history—all of which pale 
in comparison to those required to prepare us for the imminent future of accelerated 
anthropogenic climate and environmental crises. 


Climate change is not simply a political/environmental issue, something that can be resolved 
in the sparkling glare of cameras and behind the forced smiles of world leaders after a few 
carbon commitments. It is a spiritual crisis, an existential crisis, an epistemological crisis. 
And to meet it, we must come face-to-face with the noxious heap of ideologies we have swept 
under the carpet of orthodoxy. We must confront what it means to be human, the ironies and 
impossibilities of growth for growth’s sake, the impasses of human agency, the linearity and 
limitations of capitalist teleology. The substructures of our experience as a species in these 
moments of charged transitions need to be upturned. 


—Alnoor Ladha and Bayo Akomolafe (2017, p. 822). 


If there is one overarching story of the Global South, it might be that of resilience 
in the face of painful, overwhelming oppression delivered alongside the attractive 
opulence of modernity. It might be that of boldly celebrating the diverse ways of life 
that remain continuing to tell the stories that matter in traditional cultures even as 
they disappear forever. 


4.3 The Separation of Modernity 


Humanity is now being invited to cross membranes—to dance (in the dark and 
awkwardly) with the complexities and chaos of existence. For a long time, unfor- 
tunately, we have tried to deal with the complexities by making the complex issues 
simple. Unsuccessfully, we have been trying to untie the knots that intersect our 
problems in this web of interdependencies that is life through a reductionist and 
fragmentary worldview. And still, we rely largely on the paradigms of dualisms, 
objectivity, linearities, determinisms, superficialities and materialities that guide the 
prevalence of static equilibrium over dynamic evolution, and the placement of the 
human (and a very specific sort of human) at the centre of control and creation. 

Modernity is a worldview that is Eurocentric, rationalist, Cartesian, objectivist, 
reductionist, positivist, capitalist, liberal, patriarchal and white. Current wicked prob- 
lems on a global scale do not simply arise from the absence of awareness or knowl- 
edge. They are deeply ingrained in an inherently violent modern-colonial habit of 
being (Gesturing Towards Decolonial Futures, 2020). Modernity has been relying 
on fantasies and denials, spiralling again and again in loopy tendrils, wounding itself 
with abyssal grasping and perpetuating its own violent modern-colonial habits of 
being, as claimed by Alvarez-Pereira (2016): 


e The fantasy of exclusion and denial of bonds, the insistence in seeing ourselves 
as separate rather than entangled and irrevocably interconnected with each other, 
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and indeed with all sentient beings and Earth herself, justify avoiding the shared 
responsibility of making damaged worlds liveable again. 

e The fantasy of omnipotence and denial of limitations nurtures the insatiable, super- 
ficial material gratification, the belief in unlimited growth and control over the 
Universe, while denying the fact that the planet cannot sustain exponential growth 
and consumption. 

e The fantasy of measurability and denial of complexity maintains the obsessive act 
of measuring and quantifying, ignoring the fact that life is also sacred, complex, 
diverse and not commensurable with a scalar, one-dimensional magnitude. What 
truly matters cannot be measured. 

e The fantasy of capital and denial of potential transform the capital into an abstrac- 
tion that doesn’t support humans’ creative and authentic values, denying that a 
prosperous future is built upon the non-computable cultural and artistic heritage. 

e The fantasy of power and denial of learning accepts the existence of inequalities 
and hierarchies, denying the systemic violence and the fact that our comforts, secu- 
rities and enjoyments are subsidised by expropriation and exploitation somewhere 
else. 

e The fantasy of certainty and denial of time makes us hate the uncertainty of the 
future, as much as we avoid the certainty of our own death. 


The more we excavate our assumed certainties and drive towards turbulent shores, the 
more we find just how complicit with the systemic crises we are. We are all complicit 
in upholding and reifying the meta-narrative of separation, of individualism, of hege- 
monic power. The trouble we need to stay within in the Anthropocene strikes at the 
“heart of things”, and “a ‘thing’ is only a ‘thing’ in ‘context’ of relationship [...] In 
other words, there are no ‘things’, only entanglements, and, by definition, an entan- 
glement [...] is an ongoing promiscuity that makes thingness possible, the waltz of 
a thousand im/possibilities” (Ladha & Akomolafe, 2017, p. 831). 

Therefore, human nature is an ongoing admixture of the deconstruction 
strangeness of becoming human, where we require each other in unexpected collabo- 
rations and combinations, in hot compost piles, to be able to write non-ending stories 
of becoming-with. The weaving of sympoietic stories involves exploring the limits 
more than the centres, expanding the edges so they can be seen as meeting points— 
instead of points of separation. To create paths across difference, there is a need to 
“reimagine the ways of living and dying attuned to still possible finite flourishing, 
still possible recuperation” (Haraway, 2016, p. 10). 

This entanglement state, this sympoietic way of being, living and dying, however, 
is not a ‘new’ story. We don’t need to create ‘new worlds’ to continue existing 
on Earth, we just need to look to the unheard and unseen stories that surround 
us, to imaginaries that were forgotten (Ladha & Akomolafe, 2017), only allowing 
the foreground of frenzied commercialism and social hierarchy to matter. Many 
indigenous peoples preserve worldviews that see humanity and Earth as the same 
entity, that believe that we breathe and dream together with this larger organism. 
These people who are still clinging to the edges of the planet are the remedies for its 
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fever. The people that still know this different way of inhabiting Earth and still are 
protected by this memory and are capable of thinking and creating other worlds. 


Our time is specialised in producing absences: the meaning of living in society, the very 
meaning of the experience of life. This generates a great intolerance towards those who are 
still able to experience the pleasure of being alive, dancing and singing. And it is full of 
small constellations of people around the world who dance, sing and make it rain. (Krenak, 
2020, p. 26). 


There seem to be entangled possibilities in the idea of ancient futures: invoking the 
plurality of ways of living and seeing life may lead to emerging pathways, without the 
fixity of reductionist worldviews. Finding other ways which go beyond our limited 
conceptions of intelligence is to face abysses, embrace uncertainties and open portals 
to co-imagine collective transmutation strategies. Co-feel the embryos of the future 
that inhabit us and impose the urgency of the materialisation of “other possible 
worlds” through the experimentation of other modes of existence. 

As the world we know seems to fall apart, understanding these possible micro- 
political movements, staying in this trouble together, going down the cracks and envi- 
sioning other ways of being, is to become agents of that insurgency. Life constantly 
seeks transfigurations to keep its pulse in the face of collapse, for example a river 
that dries up with the excess of colonial garbage and then moves underground, where 
it finds the possibility of flowing again now protected from such poisonous effects 
(Rolnik, 2018). A more beautiful future will spring from underground—and how 
could it not, if what is on the surface is coming apart? 


4.4 Decolonisation 


The crisis consists precisely in the fact that the old is dying and the new cannot be born; in 
this interregnum a great variety of morbid symptoms appear. 


—Antonio Gramsci (1929-1935, pp. 275-276). 


We are once again in an interregnum. The simultaneous collapse of all systems— 
ecological, economic, social and spiritual across the globe—bear testament to the 
obsolete narratives, processes and structures trying desperately to prop up a decaying 
and destructive order. The Earth has risen! 

It’s 2022. Humanity’s greatest nemesis is a microscopic virus, bringing mighty 
nation states to their knees, halting the juggernaut of global economy, exposing the 
fissures and fractures of a broken, papered-over world. The COVID-19 pandemic is 
itself a decolonising force, “the great equaliser”, smashing through the barriers of 
propaganda, exposing the myth of development, inexorably highlighting falsehoods 
of the universal story of human progress propagated by the ruling classes of the 
Global North. The pandemic underscores our inescapable interconnectedness to all 
sentient beings on this planet and to the very Earth herself. 
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Being able to hold onto this embodied sense of our deep interconnectedness is a 
crucial step towards decolonisation of our minds and imaginations. Thus, decolonisa- 
tion becomes a process—an ongoing peeling away of the layers of imposed identity 
conferred by the colonisers, rejecting the stories offered, and a general ripping off 
the veils of illusion created by malicious omissions and elisions to design palatable 
chronicles of progress, development and the white saviour model. Decolonisation 
enables us to see more clearly the “hidden” hierarchy of countries—the developed 
and the developing—the coloniser and the colonised. 


Imagine a world where labour and resources in the global South were available to provide for 
local human needs, rather than appropriated for the sake of excess consumption in the global 
North. For reference, the scale of net appropriation from the South to North is staggering: 
10.1 billion tons of raw materials, 379 billion hours of human labour, 22.7 quintillion joules 
of energy, 800 million hectares of land. That’s for a single year, 2015. All for Northern 
excess. 


—Jason Hickel, referencing Dorninger et al. (2021). 


Who benefits from the continuity of neoliberalism and neo-colonialism that is vastly 
more insidious and sinister, with its access to big tech, big pharma, big data and 
surveillance capitalism (Zuboff, 2019). To decolonise is to penetrate this heart of 
darkness and see in it the very foundations of simultaneous global systems collapse 
that COVID-19 has accelerated, revealing systemic fault lines to the horrified gaze 
of a cloistered world. Over at the World Trade Organisation, a proposal by India and 
South Africa to waive patent rules for the COVID-19 vaccine has been predictably 
opposed by Global North countries, including Britain, Switzerland and the USA 
(Amnesty International, 2020). 

Every narrative of separation—from Earth, from other human and more-than- 
human souls, other countries and civilisations—holds the ominous machinations 
of neo-colonial manipulation rooted in power, privilege and protection for a few, 
continuously seeking to maintain separation, fuel scarcity and stoke fears to keep the 
hungry wheels of exploitation turning. 

Decolonisation is the undoing of colonisation through collective acceptance, 
apology and acknowledgement of the generational ecosystems damage in genocide 
and ecocide. It is the call for the giving back of what was taken—land, ecosystems, 
peoples, bodies, artefacts, stories. It is the demand for uncomfortable acceptance 
through purposeful investment into uncovering our true common histories, the inter- 
woven threads of crime and pain, of power and resistance, of visibility and voiceless- 
ness. It is the realisation that our pluriverses had been rudely interrupted, disrupted 
and discontinued, by the theft of our wealth. It is the grieving over the futures we 
had lost and will struggle for centuries to reinstate. It is the recognition of the great 
disconnect of heritage confusion that embodies much of the trauma of physical, 
cultural and economic clashes of civilisations. It is the demonstration of collective 
remorse through communal solidarity. 

Decolonisation is the process of decay we must experience collectively, across 
generations and worldviews, in order to accelerate planetary regeneration. At its 
ultimate completion, decolonisation is the elimination of the structural, legal, political 
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and social privileges, domination, and legitimisation of the colonial class, and the 
classes that rule off the back of colonial hegemony. 

To decolonise is to call out our recurrent pattern of depredation, dehumanisation 
and destruction of the Global South. Moving towards regenerative futures requires 
acknowledging and honouring these narratives. We must see through constructed 
realities masquerading as universal truths. This then enables a conscious shift towards 
a pluriverse—a world where many worlds fit. 

As various grassroots movements play out across the globe, from Black Lives 
Matter to the Indian farmers’ protests, the seeds of decolonisation, long germinating 
underfoot, now spurt up into seedlings. Light now shines through the structural 
cracks the establishment has regularly plastered over. Local movements everywhere 
are dethroning mainstream propaganda, making visible a fractured planet mutilated 
by centuries of exploitation. 

These death-defying forces of trauma and resilience are now espousing loudly 
counter-narratives that lay the ground for a plural future. To decolonise is to defiantly 
resist. 


The tree of life knows that, whatever happens, the warm music spinning around it will never 
stop. However much death may come, however much blood may flow, the music will dance 
men and women as long as the air breathes them and the land plows and loves them. 


—Eduardo Galeano, p. 13. 


4.5 Intergenerationality 


Indigenous peoples have been defiantly resisting for six hundred years. Such is the 
importance of intergenerational work. 

Intergenerational interactions are in themselves micro-pluriverses encapsulating 
stories and patterns of diverse experiences, worldviews and cultures. These spaces 
are crucibles of the past, present and future. 

Modernity’s constant need for recreating ruptures and revolutions with each gener- 
ation stems in part from a constructed idea that elders and youth live in different 
worlds, signalling “progress”. Generational divide slots each generation in chrono- 
logical order with defined cultural stereotypes and descriptive identifiers. We have 
forgotten that we all exist in a shared space (Sayson, 2020). Generational identities 
normalise a story in which social interactions occur mostly within generations, not 
across them. This renders us lost to the wisdom of the past, unmoored and uprooted 
from our fluid contemporary traditional narratives, histories and evolutions. 

Our differences are what makes our experiences beautiful. Accepting our own 
becoming regardless of age is vital in settling into the present. This helps us under- 
stand that the future is already where we are. We might then be more intentional of the 
futures we can build together. Actively curating an intergenerational world begets a 
sense of continuity in heritage and community—belonging (Sayson, 2020). Knowing 
who we are and where we are, knowing we see and value each other, empowers us 
to undo separation and seek re-alignment with Earth’s systems. 
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This applies even in the most rigid of communities. Within conventional work, 
organisational structure and hierarchical procedures stratify and isolate through 
entrenched dynamics of power and anxiety. In a rapidly changing and ubiquitously 
connected world, intergenerationality is a stew of diverse perspectives co-iterating 
on anti-fragility and resilience. 

In a forest, mature trees nurture and nourish young plants. As described in The 
Social Life of Forests (Jabr, 2020): 


An old-growth forest is neither an assemblage of stoic organisms tolerating one another’s 
presence nora merciless battle royale: It’s a vast, ancient and intricate society. There is conflict 
in a forest, but there is also negotiation, reciprocity and perhaps even selflessness. The trees, 
understory plants, fungi and microbes in a forest are so thoroughly connected, communicative 
and co-dependent that some scientists have described them as superorganisms. 


Forests themselves are our ancestral societies. We carry in our DNA 4.5 billion 
years of evolutionary wisdom and innovation—intergenerationality goes beyond 
humans to our more-than-human ancestors. Earth’s diversity is testament to life’s 
embodiment of co-existence through weaving bonds of mutual nurturing and collec- 
tive composting, where grief is decay (Su, 2020). We must acknowledge and 
remember the harm and pain that we have experienced in our local and global worlds. 
To be able to sense this discomfort, we must recalibrate our sensitivities and respect 
individual and collective therapy. We must expect, and seek to avoid, future harm. 

Intergenerational work is a subject continuously present in co-creating possible 
futures, where life continually folds in on itself. Just as twisting fibres gives a rope 
its strength, past and future generations are entangled, and must become even more 
so. Purposefully weaving past wisdom with new innovation enables us to continu- 
ally birth new worlds. This entanglement raises different perspectives, experiences, 
sensitivities of the layering and overlapping generations—allowing the integration of 
wisdom in diversity and resilience in long-lived human societies aligned with Earth’s 
systems. Traditional knowledge does not lie only in the past. It is alive today and 
perpetuates our futures. 

We must recognise the violence that persists. We must honour acts of witnessing, 
mourning and grieving. We must acknowledge and be empathetic to the nonlinear 
nature of intergenerational work—we are living and processing numerous historical 
moments all at once (Cardoso, 2020). 

South African philosopher Mogobe Ramose describes the African concept of the 
collective, ubuntu, such that a community is “logically and historically prior to the 
individual”. This community is a dynamic entity between three spheres: that of the 
living, that of ancestors and that of those not yet born (Ramose, 2002). This philos- 
ophy vitally articulates the gravity of taking the intergenerational “We” seriously. 
Many indigenous philosophies around the world hold similar local concepts of the 
collective. For example, in the Philippines, kapwa is the I in you, and the I in other. 
You-ness is also within them—you are not alone, you are embedded among them 
(Sayson, 2020). 

Understanding our distinct roles in a complex, interwoven living system, and 
acknowledging inherent contradictions, must form the foundation of our stories and 
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cultures in seeking to avoid the mistakes of our dominating and disruptive ancestors. 
Regeneration of the Global South requires that we take seriously the reclamation 
of what had been, is being, and will be destroyed and violated (Sayson, 2020). 
Undoing this separation helps to build the might of our own societies and communi- 
ties, reclaiming our stories and ourselves (Khan, 2020). This is the intergenerational 
work in building possible futures. 

The might of a nation is the ability to tell its stories, be heard and follow on its 
thread. The Global South’s history of slavery and colonisation is a great disruption 
to the might of our societies, leading to generations-long individual and collective 
identity struggles. Our histories must be spoken not through the eyes of the Global 
North, but shared with authenticity and integrity between generations within our 
local societies. If we want to strive for the wholesome thriving of life on Earth, we 
must hold dearly and humbly the connectivity of the different generations, carefully 
integrating past wisdom and new innovation (Khan, 2020). 


4.6 Pluriverse 


The world we want is a world in which many worlds fit. [...] Softly and gently we speak 
the words which find the unity which will embrace us in history and which will discard the 
abandonment which confronts and destroys us. Our word, our song and our cry, is so that 
the dead will no longer die. We fight so that they may live. We sing so that they may live. 


—Zapatista National Liberation Army (Ejército Zapatista de Liberación Nacional, 
EZLN). 


We live in a world founded upon one universal narrative of growth and develop- 
ment for all. “The West’s universalising tendency was nothing new, but it claimed a 
superior position for itself,’ Walter Mignolo writes (quoted in Reiter, 2018, p. 10). 
This unnatural, unrealistic and unachievable narrative has been a persistent backdrop 
of our modern culture; the social imaginary we teach ourselves to build identities 
within and religiously uphold. Our dominant narrative of modernity has arrogated to 
itself the right to be “the world”, subjecting all other worlds to irrelevance. 

By essence, a pluriverse questions the notion of a universe, a “one-story-fits-all” 
formula in a multiverse world. It is convenient for the global ruling class to have 
a unifying, single narrative that supports the dominant paradigms legitimising the 
status quo. Itis therefore critical to explore, unravel and articulate the hidden layers of 
the unheard, unseen, unknown and unacknowledged. Other truths lurk in the folds of 
the seemingly uniform. It is a journey towards reclaiming who we are as individuals, 
as communities, as societies, as ecosystems—towards wholly belonging to ourselves 
and our narratives. 

Planetary regeneration cannot be co-created on the collapsing grounds of exclu- 
sion, extraction, exploitation and extermination. In the world we want, everybody 
fits, human and more-than-human, in a twisting dance. 
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We hence invite stories of lived experiences to collectively envision a future that 
works for all. It’s okay that narratives clash. They work in their contexts and coexist in 
parallel. There will be a place for paradoxes, confrontations and absolute differences 
in every form. The moment we attempt to unify, we feed the conformity of modernity. 
Pluriversality thus becomes a portal to a regenerative future. 

The economic, social, ecological and spiritual crises we are experiencing today are 
largely caused by an ontology that is unable to generate truly transformative solutions 
to the problems it has created. As we stand guilty of the sixth mass extinction and 
reflect on our velocity that has propelled us to this point, history impels us from 
universality towards pluriversality. We have no choice but to transition to a worldview 
without a centre and without margins, as proposed by South African philosopher 
Mogobe Ramose (2002). 

This is a phase shift into a different way of being, seeing and relating to each other, 
and to the Universe. We are required to acknowledge and recognise the multiverse of 
stories and narratives of the Global South. Colonised worlds’ ways of being have been 
delegitimised, invisibilised and ridiculed for centuries, even as indigenous knowledge 
was misappropriated and re-branded in service to Western capitalism. It is time 
to resurrect the trapped stories lurking in the folds and fractures of our modern 
civilisation, waiting to be illuminated, shared and integrated into the creation of a 
pluriverse. 

Arturo Escobar’s Designs for the Pluriverse (2018) advises changing how we 
make the world—changing our ways of life. The pursuit of pluriversality invites us 
to become intimate with difference and to nourish ourselves with it. It is a process 
of intellectual, emotional, ethical and spiritual decolonisation and remembrance. 

Remember that our world is made up of multiple worlds, multiple ontologies, an 
infinity of realities that do not relate to the worldview of modernity. The simulta- 
neous collapse of global systems underlines the obsolescence of material opulence 
peddled by Western civilisation. In this liminal space between stories, we are called 
to celebrate the infinite diversities of the many worlds that were once discarded and 
abandoned. We are invited to feel the irrevocably intertwined and interconnected 
nature of all life, not only as an act of conscious development, but as one integral to 
the very survival of life on Earth. 

Pluriversality proposes, above all, a search for the recognition and celebration 
of the epistemological diversity of our worlds. It demands that new repertoires of 
human dignity and social emancipation be based on the relational dimensions of life, 
leading from struggles against oppression and exploitation to the reinvention of being, 
thinking and existing. Far from being imprisoned in identity essentialisms, these 
repertoires are contributions to the renewal and diversification of narratives from other 
possible worlds that are more just—human-to-human and human-to-non-humans (de 
Sousa Santos, 2019). 

Pluriversality and these multiple epistemologies, whether new or ancestral, teach 
us to live with, and within, our differences. Practicing otherness involves deep 
concern with social justice, radical equality of beings and non-hierarchy. Purposeful 
exploration of other types of knowledge, offering insights into social life and social 
transformation, shows us ways out of monoculture. Pluriversality is a recognition of 
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the Universe regenerating itself. Without radically transforming our standard world- 
view, peace and planetary health are mere illusions. Yet, this is the civilisational 
transformation we have so longed for. 

We speak of no less than a new notion of the human being, a true understanding 
of what it means to be a living being in the era of twin planetary crises—widespread 
instability and a growing insurrection against the increasingly evident effects of the 
so-called universalist worldview in a globalised world. 


4.7 Midwifing Transformation 


Transformation is far from incremental change—it is indeed the death of the obsolete 
and the birth of the new, through the evolutionary process of innovative experimen- 
tation. In our conscious cultural evolution towards planetary regeneration, we must 
embrace radical transformation. 

It starts with humbling ourselves to be able to see the theatre of the absurd we 
have built and find impossible to leave. The civilisation of separation is the desperate 
grasping of monopoly crisis capitalism, a display of obfuscating hegemonic power in 
its corporate death throes—an aeroplane stalling. Recognise the upswell of resistant 
civic movements to this dominant civilisational model that has been vindictively 
upheld by the ruling classes since the release of the report to the Club of Rome, 
‘Limits to growth’ (Meadows et al., 1972). 

In collectively learning to see and acknowledge the ridiculousness of modernity, 
the mirage begins to fade and we gain a deeper understanding of our interwoven 
stories—past, present and future. We become more adept at acknowledging the 
spiralling damage of expansionism and colonisation, of globalised capitalism and 
industrial consumerism. Is this the world we wanted? Where did we go wrong? 

When we process these explorations in communal discourse, we turn knowledge 
into wisdom. A deeper knowing of how we arrived at this point, without confusion, 
without denial, without judgement. This is our recent human story. Shared epiphanies 
will then inform us of what we must together do. 

Public discourse serves as a collective processing in turning knowledge into 
memory, memory into wisdom. It must percolate through the social classes, espe- 
cially leveraging the sympathetic minority within the ruling class, who will either 
lean in graciously or guarantee their unceremonious end. 

This process begets quite naturally a deep cultural embodiment of this wisdom, 
where we disincentivise behaviours leading back down the same path of absurdity and 
encourage practices generating plural wealth in the direction of therapeutic healing 
for individuals, communities, ecologies and indeed Earth itself. 

As these cultural innovations bubble up into new paths, we find our eyes opening 
to the ever-present truth that our world is, and always has been, made up of multiple 
worlds, each nurturing overlapping, overlayering worlds within it. Worlds within 
worlds within worlds: the pluriverse. 
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We cannot know without experiencing. When our human cultures and institutional 
systems are aligned with and supportive of this transformation, then we are literate. 
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Chapter 5 A) 
Transformative Literacy as the Ability get 
to Look Forward from Within 


Nicole Dewandre 


Abstract Acquiring transformative literacies calls for a critical review of our under- 
lying conceptual assumptions, in order to bring new light to old words, such as 
human, equality, freedom and power. Indeed, the transition towards sustainability 
requires leaving behind the modern paradigm, and embracing a conceptual frame- 
work proposed by Hannah Arendt, notably in the Human Condition. With her 
reconceptualisation of humanness, focused on relationality instead of rationality, 
she creates the conditions for cherishing and honouring interdependence, from each 
other, from artefacts and from nature. With this renewed understanding of what it 
means to be human and how it entails to rely on nature, Arendt offers a new frame- 
work that dissolves misleading beliefs and activates alternative ways to look and 
engage with reality in a meaningful way. And so she does, by keeping fear and rage 
away, but instead mobilising trust and ...love of the world, as difficult it may be. 


Keywords Hannah Arendt - Relational self + Rational subject - Modernity - 
Sustainability + Human condition - Conceptual framing + Plurality - Natality 


5.1 Introduction 


In 2006, European Commissioner Potočnik, then in charge of research and innovation 
policy, created a new unit entitled “Sustainable Development” in the reorganisation 
that took place in DG Research and Innovation, to ensure that EU-funded research and 
innovation would fully support the renewed EU Sustainable Development Strategy. 
As Head of this “sustainable development unit’, I experienced being trapped in 
a sort of dialogue of the deaf: on the one hand, those alerting on the dangers of 
climate change and the need to act before it is too late; on the other hand, those 
denying climate change or considering that the future or the invisible hand will 
be good enough to tackle this challenge. I was struck by the inadequacy of this 
infernal dilemma. They were too perfect enemies to avoid a suspicion of being just 
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two sides of the same coins. I started wondering (Dewandre, 2011): “Can we stand 
between catastrophism and denial?” as indeed this seemed to me the condition for 
paving the way and stepping in the transformation towards sustainability. If there is 
obvious consensus, especially for this readership, on the fact that denial is wrong 
and irresponsible, the reasons for which catastrophism is not a better option deserve 
further explanation. In that contribution, I aimed at unveiling why catastrophism 
undermines the conditions in which transformative literacy could strive. It comes 
down to the fact that mobilising fear to reach an objective, may work at personal level 
-for some of us- and for a restricted kind of objectives! However, it does not deliver 
politically, if what is required is joint mobilisation for something and not running 
away or protecting ourselves from something. The transformation that is called for 
to ensure a sustainable future for humankind on earth cannot be achieved with the 
mind-set and the tools required to strike a war or to go to the moon! Yes, indeed, we 
came to the point where staying on earth proves to be much more challenging for 
humankind—and hence for politics—than exploring the universe. 

In this paper, I'll suggest that the challenge of developing transformative literacies 
can best be tackled if we acknowledge the need to let go of some fundamental features 
of modernity, that have been very fertile for some centuries, but are now highly 
limiting and hindering the development of these transformation literacies. These 
modern features have shaped the human grip on the world, but now, it obstructs the 
way towards solutions, and has to be “removed” from our minds, so to speak. These 
modern features draw from the excessive reliance on rationality and on causality, 
together with the illusion of omnipotence that faith in progress nurtures as a poten- 
tial realistic goal. It is my assumption that those became ineffective and stopped 
providing a grip on reality. As a result, sticking to these modern features under- 
mine the meaningfulness of policies and political action, and eventually, threatens 
democratic regimes altogether. In the first section, I shall outline what these modern 
features are. In a second section, I shall outline why, in my view, Hannah Arendt 
provides an appropriate alternative to the modern conceptual matrix, that we should 
embrace to boost our ability to develop transformative literacies. Arendt reconcep- 
tualises the human condition, overwriting the modern definition of Man as a rational 
subject. She forges a concept of humanness that completes, as it were, the modern 
rationality with two other characteristics of humanness: our animality or organic 
nature, on the one hand, and our plurality, i.e., that “men, not Man, live on earth and 
inhabit the world” (Arendt, 1998: 7), on the other hand. In the third and last section, 
I shall highlight the way in which this Arendt’s framework enables transformative 
literacies. 


5.2 The Deceptive Structural Features of Modern Times 


Based both on my long experience as a European Commission’s civil servant and 
occupying a persistent reflexive stance, I am struck by the critical importance of 
implicit framing and assumptions in the practice of policy-making. These implicit 
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framing and assumptions determine what kind of reasoning and what kind of evidence 
are considered sound or not, what is presumed as shared wisdom—sometimes even 
truth—what can determine legitimate trade-offs or raise legitimate objections, what 
seems to be unquestionable, etc.... It conditions what makes sense and what gets 
traction in policy debates. The importance of implicit framings is not restricted to 
policymakers, as such, but conditions the whole policymaking ecosystem (lobbyists, 
stakeholders, media, etc....). I came to the opinion that policy-making was somehow 
stuck in modernity, while reality and the challenges it brings to policy-making in the 
twenty-first century cannot be addressed effectively anymore with modern implicit 
assumptions (Dewandre, 2018). Let us characterise the modern implicit framing and 
assumptions alongside two concepts: what relations are about and what agents are 
about? After all, a system is a combination of agents relating to each other. And 
a political system is a combination of political agents relating to each other in an 
ever-changing environment in which these relations take place. Hence, let us zoom 
in on what we consider a relation, and what we consider an agent. 


5.2.1 Relations Either Vertical or Agonistic 


The conceptualisation of relations per se in modernity is rooted in causality. Under- 
standing a relation is taken to be identifying a cause that shall necessarily lead to 
the effect. In social sciences, too often mimicking Newtonian mechanics, this takes 
the form of who is on top of the other and who determines the outcome for the 
other. The top is deemed to determine the bottom, as simply that we all visualise 
where a stone dropped from above will end up, i.e., at the bottom. The pervasiveness 
of the bottom-up/top-down metaphor in policymaking circles unveils this implicit 
verticality of what elucidating a relation entails, and reveal that relations, when 
coined with a modern mind-set, are considered as linking together two poles, in an 
asymmetric manner: one pole is active and has power, and the other pole is passive, 
dominated or victim. When there is no causal relation between two entities, then 
they are deemed to be independent, in order to reach a balance or equilibrium. This 
again draws on the Newtonian metaphor, that of considering agent’s interaction as 
an interaction among forces which must neutralise each other, in order to ensure 
stability. This shows how strongly modernity is rooted in a resentment—not to say 
a denial—of dependence. Indeed, independence is at its best, when it takes the form 
of a “rapport de force”. When several actors agree together, then there is a suspicion 
of bias. One of them is characterised as the leader, the only one that counts (active 
pole), and others are mere followers (passive pole). 
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5.2.2 Agents as Rational Subjects 


In modern terms, the archetypical figure of an agent is that of a rational subject. 
Indeed, the modern definition of humanness puts rationality at its core. Far from the 
philosophical approach to reason, in everyday life, reason has been downgraded to 
narrowly understood and selfish interest, so that in policymaking agents are identified 
to their interests. It is commonly considered that “being rational” became synony- 
mous to “being interest-led” or to be a “stakeholder.” The word “subject”, and its 
derivative “subjectivity”, pairs naturally with “object” and “objectivity”. Interest- 
ingly, subject, in its grammatical meaning, is on top of the object, but in its medieval 
meaning, it is under the king or the lord. Hence, “subject,” as a concept, has a dual 
form: in its upper version, the rational subject is someone on top of the situation, 
while, in its lower version, the rational subject is someone under control, whose ratio- 
nality expresses itself through its compliance with expectations or instructions from 
others, like the subject in front of the king. Hence, the concept of rational subject to 
characterise agents fits perfectly with the vertical or agonistic conceptualisation of 
relations. 


5.3 Arendt’s Alternative Conceptual Matrix 


When I encountered Arendt’s work in the first decade of this century, I was illuminated 
by its relevance and it helped me making sense of my own administrative experience. 
By reading Arendt each morning before going to work, I could reconcile thinking 
with what I was doing. It took quite a long time—a decade—to understand how 
and why. Now, I can spell it out in these simple terms: Arendt made me understand 
that the atrocities of the Shoah was a form of logic ending of pushing the modern 
assumptions to their ultimate consequences. And, more importantly, Arendt does 
not stop there but provides an original alternative conceptual approach, notably by 
redefining humanness and politics. Indeed, modern assumptions characterise not 
only what knowledge is supposed to be (laws that can predict an effect, once a cause 
is identified), but also what policy-making should be. At its best, policy actions 
should be the causes (means) that deliver intended effects (objectives). For decades, 
policymakers have been aware that it is not so simple and never fully worked like 
that. They are aware of “unintended effects” or acknowledge disappointment about 
outcomes. But this is often attributed to an increasing complexity, and the need 
to overcome it, either with more knowledge, tools or power. In the meantime, in 
the academia, post-modern scholars have highlighted the shortcomings of modern 
determinism, but they seem to stay stuck in the deconstruction of modern referential 
frameworks, without proposing an alternative. Hence, Arendt’s unique relevance 
to this era is that beyond her critique of Modernity, she provides an alternative 
framing to the implicit and overdue Modern framing. And she lays the ground for 
that alternative in The Human Condition (Arendt, 1998), through an analysis of what 
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it means for human beings to be active, and her proposal to distinguish three types of 
activity: labour, work and action. By the way, alot of Arendt’s work is about clarifying 
distinctions, be they binary (e.g., thought/knowledge or necessity/freedom) or ternary 
(e.g., labour/work/action or thinking/willing/judging). When she does so, it is never 
in an either-or fashion, but always in an inclusive both'-and manner, putting value 
and meaning in each of the terms of the distinction. With that, she offers a framework 
that allows three dimensions. This is still clear enough to provide a grip and overcome 
the cost of an excessive reductionism to one-only dimension. One last remark before 
outlining the alternative framework proposed by Arendt. Her framework is valid, but 
it does not pretend to be the single valid one. With her heuristic approach, she teases 
the consent of her reader, instead of providing a demonstration that forces adhesion 
of the mind. And, from my standpoint, her proposal is the clearest I have encountered 
so far. 


5.3.1 Agents as Relational Selves 


By acknowledging that labour is the activity that stems from the fact that human 
beings are organic and have to survive, Arendt brings back biology at the core of 
humanness. Humans are biological beings! This was erased in the modern definition 
of humanness, as rationality was precisely what was supposed to distinguish humans 
from nature. By recalling this evidence that we are biological beings, Arendt provides 
arenewed restricted understanding of what necessity is about. For Arendt, necessity is 
and should remain understood in a very strict way, which is the “burden of biological 
life, weighing down and consuming the specifically human life-span between birth 
and death” (Arendt, 1998: 119). Our biological condition “bind|[s] all of us in pain 
and necessity” (Arendt, 1998: 119): this is a matter of fact. “This darkness is natural” 
(Arendt, 1998: 119). “The price for elimination of life’s burden from the shoulders 
of all citizens ... by no means consisted only in the violent injustice of forcing one 
part of humanity into the darkness of pain and necessity” (Arendt, 1998: 119). I 
read this as plain common sense from a sound woman knocking on men’s minds 
asking them: how did you come to forget that the life process is indeed indexed on 
pain and necessity? And it is precisely because of this harshness of life processes 
that human beings have strived to build shelters for their existence. This leads to a 
second characteristic humanness, i.e., its worldliness or the unnaturalness of human 
existence. Indeed, the fabrication of objects aims at providing some comfort for 
human existence. This second feature of the human condition, its unnaturalness, 
refers to the ability of human beings to make things according to a plan that they 
had in mind, or to their knowledge. The worldliness is not opposed to the biological 
dimension, but instead complementary to it. Last but not least, human beings are 
plural. Plurality entails (i) being equal to others belonging to the same plurality, (ii) 
being unique and (iii) with a who-identity, i.e., an identity revealing itself through 


' Both is binary. It would be handy to have a similar word for a ternary distinction. 
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speech and action with other beings from the same plurality. Plural beings are not 
equal in modern terms, i.e., from an objective and absolute point of view, but they 
are equal in relative and performative ways. They are relatively equal, insofar as 
they share common characteristics; they are performatively equal, as when acting 
together with other plural beings they grant each other equal status. The second 
element of plurality is uniqueness. As humans, our who, not our what, matters. And 
this who is unique. So, one of the things all humans have in common is that they are 
unique. Equality and uniqueness, far from being at odds with each other—as they 
are for modern-wired minds—are in Arendt’s terms deeply coherent. Plurality is the 
concept which dissolves the modern omniscience—omnipotence utopia and which 
enables embracing diversity meaningfully. 

With these three features of The Human Condition (Arendt, 1998), i.e., life, world- 
liness and plurality, Hannah Arendt highlights the inherently relational nature of 
humanness. Instead of considering rationality as the overarching characteristics of 
humanness, with Arendt, we are invited to put relationality at the core of humanness. 
With relationality at the core of humanness, we keep in mind what we should never 
have forgotten: that human beings depend (i) on their environment to stay alive, 
(ii) on their artefacts for decent living conditions and (iii) on their plural peers to 
act in concert and reveal their own identity. It is all about embracing our relation- 
ality, without fear, conscious of our shared strengths and vulnerabilities. Arendt’s 
reconceptualisation of humanness, around biology, worldliness and plurality is well 
reflected in the expression “relational self”. In contradistinction with the word “sub- 
ject”, the word “self” encapsulates the fact that plural beings are not looking at 
each other vertically “from above” or “from below"—as rational subjects do to each 
other—but horizontally, from their own embodiment, at their own height. 


5.3.2 Relations Embracing Emergence, Adaptation 
and Cooperation 


In The Human Condition (Arendt, 1998), Arendt downplays her reconceptualisation 
of humanness by presenting it only as a step towards characterising what it means 
for human beings to be active. She writes in her introduction: “what I propose, there- 
fore, is very simple: it is nothing more than to think what we are doing.” (Arendt, 
1998: 5) But, with the ternary distinction between labour, work and action, as funda- 
mental distinct types of activities, Hannah Arendt paves also a way for upgrading 
the 1-D modern approach to relations into a 3-D one. Besides relations leading to 
predictable outcomes (verticality) or to mutual neutralisation (agonistic), this 3-D 
approach makes room—conceptually—for relations whose purpose is the revelation 
of identities of plural agents acting together, and for relations where political agents 
need to adapt to their environment instead of being on top of it. Being active entails 
a relation between a self, i.e., the person being active, and an other, that with which 
the self is engaging through the very fact of being active. If Arendt insists on the 
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different types of self that are mobilised in each of the three types of activity: animal 
laborans for labour, homo faber for work and wo/man? for action. I suggest shifting 
the focus to the different types of other that this ternary distinction entails. For the 
work activity, the other in the relation is an object. Indeed, for Arendt, work accounts 
for the activity of a single human being who mobilises means to reach her or his own 
objective. What is at stake in this mode of relation is control. This type of relation 
corresponds to the modern vertical mode of relation. But instead, of considering 
all relations on that hegemonic mode, Arendt brings two additional dimensions that 
allows to better conceptualise and understand relations. 

For the action activity, the other in the relation is another self, a plural peer. 
As a type of human activity, action is rooted in plurality. What is at stake in this 
mode of relation is mutual respect and acting in concert. “In acting and speaking, 
men ... reveal ... their unique personal identities....This disclosure of ‘who’ in 
contradistinction of ‘what’ somebody is ... can almost never be achieved as a wilful 
purpose” (Arendt, 1998: 159). Hence, plurality is intimately connected with revealing 
our who-identities. Whereas the modern conceptual framework envisions relations 
among equals only as agonistic, Arendt’s plurality is the very concept opening up to 
constructive and cooperative horizontal relations. 

For the labour activity, the other in the relation is the milieu, understood as the part 
of the world surrounding the self, at a given moment, in a given circumstance. The 
life of human beings takes place within a milieu, which is a mix of nature and artefacts 
that surrounds them and sustains their life. What is at stake in the relation between 
a self and an other-as-a-milieu is survival, orientation, exploration and adaptation. 

In The Human Condition, beyond distinguishing labour, work and action, Hannah 
Arendt suggests a hierarchy among them: labour is at the bottom and action is on 
the top. I agree with those arguing that this hierarchy is highly contestable (Pitkin, 
1998), but maintain that the ternary distinction is illuminating and highly relevant, 
provided we consider its three dimensions as equally relevant for qualifying the 
human experience. 


5.4 Why Arendt’s Conceptual Matrix can Boost 
Transformative Literacies 


5.4.1 Shifting Underlying Implicit Assumptions have 
Concrete Consequences 


We are so used to consider soundness and objectivity as one and the same thing, 
that it is often considered that change of reality can only occur in the future, as a 


? In her book, and in her work in general, Arendt did not engage in feminist thinking, and this 
has triggered legitimate and interesting debates in feminist scholarship. See notably Bonnie Honig 
“Feminist interpretations of Hannah Arendt”. In this contribution, we consider that where and when 
Arendt speak of “man” or “homo”, this includes woman as well. 
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result of policy decisions or changes of strategies and behaviour. With that, we over- 
look the fact that judgments we make and decisions we take depend crucially on 
the conceptual grid—often revealed by metaphors—we live by (Lakoff & Johnson, 
2003). It is my view that the practical and performative mobilisation of Hannah 
Arendt’s conceptual resources can achieve in the political realm, mutatis mutandis, 
what paradigmatic shifts achieve in the scientific realm. Embracing Arendt’s concep- 
tual framework will not change the reality itself in a teleological manner, but it 
can change radically the conditions in which transformative policies can be shaped 
and supported. Indeed, instead of fuelling frustration and dissatisfaction, it enables 
reconnecting with feasibility and meaning. 


5.4.2 New Standpoint: From Within and Among Peers 


Arendt’s model provides a conceptual grounding for relations where something else 
other than control is at stake. And it does so in two ways: 


e With the horizontal mode of relations which accounts for relations with other 
plural beings, and is relying on trust and pervaded by mutual recognition. This 
offers a conceptual background for the “art of associating together” (Lloyd, 1995: 
31), which is so critical for nonhegemonic politics. 

e With the surrounding mode of relations, which accounts for relations with the 
other-as-milieu, and is pervaded by survival, orientation, exploration and adap- 
tation. This offers a conceptual background for the need of policies to adapt to 
the environment and actualise the relevance of regulatory frameworks and policy 
initiatives, against continuous change. 


This new standpoint, combining control together with the non-dramatic impre- 
dictability of acting in concert, on the one hand, and with adaptation or coping with, 
on the other hand, offers new perspectives. It leads to loading words, such as iden- 
tity, freedom and power with a new meaning, so that what used to be seen as sound 
and meaningful appears now as stupid or meaningless, while what looked as out 
of reach now seems a sound approach to be embraced. Indeed, meaning conditions 
judgments, and ultimately decisions, based on them. 


5.4.3 New Meaning of Identity, Freedom and Power 


On identity 

In modern terms, identity is a stable and intimate attribute that each of us—as rational 
subject—is entitled to own, choose and control. The dynamic dimension of social 
identities is understood in a deterministic way, in the form of a fabrication or a 
production process. It is a what-identity, often reduced to attributes (wealth, profes- 
sion, class, race, gender, sexual orientation) and their associated and differentiated 
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loads of prestige. In her reconceptualisation of humanness, Arendt puts forward the 
revelatory nature of human identities. With that, she recalls that we do not control 
our identities, in the sense that we depend from others to access our own identities. 
With that essential distinction between what-identities (that apply to objects and 
things) and who-identities (that apply to peers), she provides a political grounding 
for something that is acknowledged in psychology, but overlooked in politics, i.e., 
our inherent interdependence, not only for mere survival but also for revealing and 
knowing who we are. 


On freedom 

In modern terms, freedom is assimilated to autonomy. As made clear in the French 
expression “Ma liberté s’arréte la où commence celle des autres” for modern 
subjects, others are perceived as a hindrance to a greater freedom. Relations with 
others can only be ties, and others obstacles, unless and until they are turned into 
means. So, in a nutshell, for a rational subject, being free is being alone or in control. 
For Arendt, there cannot be freedom in deprivation or survival mode. Freedom can 
only be experienced once vital needs are ensured. Then, above that satiety threshold, 
freedom is experienced in public appearance through acting with peers, and thereby 
revealing our identities through speech and action. If toxic and adverse relations 
indeed hinder freedom, absence of relations is not a best alternative. Freedom stems 
from a rewarding and respectful interaction with peers. This is a relational approach 
to freedom. In a nutshell, instead of being considered as absence of constraints, 
independence or autonomy, Arendt’s freedom is rooted in two conditions: (i) being 
beyond a satiety threshold and (11) interacting with peers. 


On power 

In modern terms, power is considered as a Newtonian force, as a power over others. 
The richest is the most powerful, as if infinite wealth (or knowledge) could provide 
omnipotence. The bigger is most powerful, as infinite size could provide omnipo- 
tence. For Arendt, power stems from acting in concert. Power disappears when 
violence steps in. And domination is not power. As well put by Patricia Owens, for 
Arendt, “power springs up between people as they act together; it belongs to the 
group and disappears when the group disperses. It is a collective capacity. Until this 
coming together, it is only a potential” (Owens, 2008: 110). 

Interestingly, Arendt never considers words, simply as description of action, but 
action per se. Yet, she acknowledges that the choice of words matter: “Power is 
actualized only where word and deed have not parted company, where words are not 
empty and deeds not brutal, where words are not used to veil intentions but to disclose 
realities, and deeds are not used to violate and destroy but to establish relations and 
create new realities.” (Arendt, 1998: 200) With this very intense sentence, she spells 
out the conditions leading to a dissolution of power, i.e., when words are empty or veil 


3 In English...My freedom stops where that of others begins. 
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intentions and deeds are brutal.* And she affirms that power comes from establishing 
new relations and thereby creating new realities. 


5.4.4 Amor Mundi: Daring Confidence and Trust in Plurality 
and Natality° 


It is now time to spell out how the reconceptualisation of humanness proposed by 
Arendt paves the way beyond catastrophism and enables transformative literacies. 
Essentially, it is by acknowledging and facing with lucidity and courage that there 
is no other last resort than the sense of humanness we share with all human beings. 
Precisely, because there is no other last resort, it is by optimising humanness with 
relationality at its core, instead of denying it, that humankind shall develop trans- 
formative literacies. As flagged by Arendt, this requires taking some distance with 
the tradition of moral philosophy. “According to our tradition, all human wickedness 
is accounted for either by human blindness and ignorance or human weakness, the 
inclination to yield to temptation” (Arendt, 2003: 79). Indeed, catastrophists point to 
the lack of awareness or lack of will, as if awareness or will were enough to redress 
the situation and avoid climate change. How could guilt and fear unleash transforma- 
tive power? Transformation can best take place when it relies on the “simple fact that 
people are at least often tempted to do good and need an effort to do evil” (Arendt, 
2003: 80). If this was not the case, human beings would since long have disap- 
peared from the earth, through a massive self-destruction. Instead of that, the human 
species is still there, and indeed, the challenges it is faced with, and most importantly 
climate change challenge, is the outcome of modern developments, modern science 
and modern moral assumptions. The new momentum that Arendt provides with her 
relational reconceptualisation of humanness combines two dynamics: a negative one 
and a positive one. On the negative side, it disables what is toxic in the modern 
legacy. On the positive side, it offers a new conceptualisation that reconnects reality 
and meaning, and provides a better grip on the challenges to be tackled. 

To make room for transformative literacies requires disabling the modern under- 
lying assumptions that it is by violating nature’s secrets and exploiting it, that human 
knowledge can thrive and humankind progress. That does not mean that we have to 
consider nature as sacred and untouchable, which would be the other side of the same 
coin. But instead, with Arendt’s reconceptualisation, always keep in mind that our 
lives depend from nature, and not from our control of it. Another modern assumption 
we need to let go is our expectations from “big others”, as if “they” were powerful and 
“we” were powerless, or, in other words, as if the future depended on someone to be 
powerful enough and do good. This modern asymmetric approach to power where 


4 Indeed, Arendt has a very specific approach to power and violence; Instead of violence being the 
manifestation of power, in Arendt’s view, power ends where violence begins. 

5 In Arendt’s work, natality is not what it is for demographers, i.e. birth rate in a given population. 
It refers instead to the fact that human beings are born beings, that they come to the world by birth. 
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some look up at others who look down at them cannot deliver on transformative 
literacies. Transformative literacies cannot grow on the modern moral assumptions 
that guilt and fear are what hold each of us into account, and that if only we could, we 
would all engage in wickedness and laziness. Indeed, this conceptualisation of power 
as an attribute or a capacity of some human beings goes together with identifying 
power to a force, enabling someone to reach an objective. This understanding of 
power, as a mere instrument, crowds out the sense of purpose that acting in concert 
provides. Furthermore, it weights towards paying more attention to bad outcomes: 
indeed, it takes only one to declare a war, but it takes at least two to make peace. 
Beyond this extreme example of war and peace, all positive outcomes stem from 
acting in concert, and not from a superman or superwoman acting alone and saving 
the world, be it in the economic, political or social realms. 

On the positive side, Arendt’s reconceptualisation of humanness foregrounds what 
all human beings have in common. Plurality is not the same as the modern passion 
for equality. Paradoxically, this modern passion for equality led to paying attention 
to differences only, and spending a lot of energy, either combatting them or justifying 
them! Transformative literacies can grow out of foregrounding forcefully what human 
beings have in common, to start with. We all depend on resources and the world 
around us to survive and thrive. We all depend from others to experience freedom 
and access our own identity. All human beings resent being humiliated and cannot 
thrive without being respected by others. What we have in common takes different 
forms: we are all speaking beings, but we speak different languages. We all appreciate 
reciprocity and marks of respect, but these cultural habits differ across cultures. 
Hence, building on these shared characteristics, knowing they are at the root of 
diversification, creates the condition for acting in concert at all levels: with family 
and friends, at work with colleagues, in politics, be it at local, regional, national or 
global levels. 

The power that stems from plurality has nothing to do with competition or 
race. These are only games. Instead, it stems from the shared consciousness of 
making meaningful and appropriate decisions, in accord with our own responsibil- 
ities. Leading by example is what nurtures transformative literacies, as it resonates 
with one’s own purpose and identity. Currently, millions of citizens lead by example 
when they change their behaviours, and engage in sustainable practices. Policymakers 
lead by example when they adopt policies that bring the structural support needed 
for citizens to live meaningfully. Stakeholders lead by example when they contribute 
proactively to transformative policies, instead of defending their narrowly expressed 
interests. By foregrounding the relational nature of humanness, Arendt invites us to 
cherish what we have in common instead of being afraid of each other or consumed, 
as it were, by the fears nurtured by our own (inner) ghosts. Arendt flags that political 
action is best when anchored in the love of the world, through embracing plurality 
and natality (Dewandre, 2015). She calls for reclaiming thaumadzein, the Greek 
wonder that has been overtaken by the modern doubt and suspicion. Indeed, another 
feature of modern epistemology is to associate trust with blindness and sometimes 
lack of intelligence, while doubt and suspicion would express intelligence and lead to 
robust knowledge. Similarly, in modern terms, knowledge and power are intimately 
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connected. Being able to predict is a form of knowledge and, indeed, provides a grip 
to the knower. But what happens when what is predicted is to be avoided? The scien- 
tific predictions, or instead projections, make clear that we have to change course, to 
bend trajectories and to undergo transformations, if we are to keep climate change in 
acceptable limits and avoid trespassing planetary boundaries in such a way that the 
human species would be endangered. But scientific knowledge is silent on how to 
do that. This is where the art of politics comes in, and where meaning trumps truth 
to ensure adhesion and effectiveness. 

Politics and predictability are like water and fire. Arendt insists upon the fact that 
action, the most political among the three types of activity, leads to unpredictable 
outcomes. This unpredictability is not an epistemic failure to be overcome. It is 
instead “the very texture of reality” (Arendt, 1998: 300) and the very condition for 
human freedom, as freedom is anchored in the human’s ability to begin. As we, human 
beings, came to the world by birth, this constitutes us, human beings, as born beings, 
and thereby beginners. By insisting on the importance of natality for the political, 
Arendt anchors the political firmly both in the present and in an open-ended future. 
Unpredictability is an essential feature of this open-endedness.° Unpredictability is 
to be accepted, together with harnessing knowledge. Indeed, knowledge is highly 
needed, but outcomes of action have to be embraced and become the new baseline, 
as there is no Ctrl Z function on reality, and multiple ways to look at it. The modern 
verticality, associated with the gravitational-inspired false common sense that the top 
dominates the bottom, made us somehow continue to live by the belief that life falls 
from heaven, in denial of the evidence that life comes from the ground (for the vegetal) 
or from the bodies (for animals, including humans). On earth and in the world, the 
bottom supports the top, not the other way around. Arendt’s reconceptualisation 
allows dissolving misleading beliefs and representations, and activates alternative 
ways to look and engage with reality. The acknowledgment of a satiety threshold is 
essential in that pivotal move. Arendt disqualifies the modern “More is better” that 
is so misleading today. She writes: “abundance and endless consumption are [...] 
the mirage in the desert of misery...affluence and wretchedness are only two sides of 
the same coin; the bonds of necessity need not be of iron, they can be made of silk” 
(Arendt, 1990: 139). With Arendt, we can instead embrace “Enough is enough”. This 
does not mean an authoritarian and objective decision by an external judge of what 
is enough for whom or of who has enough and who does not. This would indeed 
lead to an infernal surveillance society. “Enough is enough” can replace “More is 
better” in the following way. In a given context, “Enough is enough” provides an 
unambiguous compass to prioritise the needs of those below satiety over the needs of 
those above satiety. It does not condemn those above satiety, far from it, but it makes 
clear that in the public space those above satiety are there to contribute and cooperate, 
while policy-making should prioritise the needs of those below satiety, together with 
ensuring long-term sustainability. “Enough is enough” sheds light on the absence 
of legitimacy and meaningfulness of some requests from stakeholders when they 


6 This has nothing to do with any kind of praise for obscurantism. It does not fall in scope of this 
contribution to unfold this. 
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threaten policymakers with adverse consequences, should their needs not be taken 
into account. Leaving “more is better” behind to embrace “Enough is enough” frees 
a huge potential of energy that can be fully dedicated to lift poverty, foster cohesion 
and ensure sustainability. 


5.5 Conclusion: Meaning as a Compass of Transformative 
Literacies 


With her rigorous conceptualisation, Hannah Arendt provides a stable ground for 
reconnecting EU-policy-making with the concerns and expectations of Europeans. 
The time is ripe. We have exhausted all the benefits of political modernity and the 
casualties of its reductionisms weaken and even threaten the stability of the European 
political ecosystem, in general and of the EU, in particular. Now is the time where we 
need to reconsider what is meaningful and what is not. On top of being dangerous 
and lead to inequalities, the endless exploitation of resources is—to start with— 
meaningless, and thereby hurting our own minds as much as the planet. Those in 
denial pay also a price for this denial. Let’s ensure each of us is confronted with 
the shortcomings and the meaninglessness of modern assumptions. This new lens 
will disable a lot of claims and so-called interests. This shall create the conditions 
enabling human beings to acknowledge their shared strengths and vulnerabilities, 
their fundamental interdependence. We might be at one of those “rare moments when 
the chips are down” (Arendt, 1971: 446) and when the conditions are met to recognise 
Arendt as the conceptual mother of this “new and yet unknown age” (Arendt, 1998: 
6) whose emergence we are witnessing and whose name will crystallize only in a 
few decades or centuries. 
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Abstract This chapter elaborates how the cultural perspective of Chinese philos- 
ophy supports an interconnected worldview. The author elaborates how three funda- 
mental Chinese traditional beliefs not only manifest in social life in China, but could 
make a decisive contribution to the emerging narratives around regenerative civiliza- 
tion. In Chinese harmonic philosophy, the assumption is that in their core all people 
are good and kind and that part of the social obligation is to grow by taking care 
and trusting each other, while protecting the essential human virtues in a harmonic 
atmosphere. In this philosophical tradition, personal development is not isolated from 
others, and it begins in the self and emerges gradually into the family-oriented self, 
then into the extended family-oriented self, and finally into taking responsibility 
for one’s organization, the community, and even the state, respectively, the glob- 
ality of all people. All these layers are inseparably linked. The author suggests that 
China’s contribution to mastering the global challenges in the Anthropocene goes far 
beyond technological and political capacities to meet ecological, social, and ecolog- 
ical targets. The treasures of Chinese philosophy offer opportunities to reframe our 
views of reality in a way that may be much more in service of well-being on a healthy 
planet. 
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6.1 Opening Reflections 


This essay is meant to provide an insight into the iceberg of Chinese society and 
culture by introducing the traditional Chinese aspects of harmony-belief, relation- 
ships, and emotions. These aspects are mutually entangled in ways that represent the 
typical complex and ambiguous nature of Chinese culture. So, in a way, this essay 
addresses the impossible challenge to express a complex and ambiguous reality in 
the linear logic of an essay. This paradox is even enhanced by trying to write this 
essay in English which as a language is based on very different principles than the 
Chinese mindset that I will try to describe and that is usually expressed in the associa- 
tive, figurative quality of Chinese language. Therefore, please free your imaginations 
when you are reading. And please excuse me, if the content does not seem clear and 
reasonable enough. It is not a humanistic experience that to put the real natural being 
into the frame for understandings. For me as an author, the real understandings only 
appear while we devote ourselves into the nature, so to say the real life, which means 
the mess and clarity always come at the same time. 

Another challenge is that I will try to highlight a few principles of Chinese 
mentality and differences between ‘Chinese’ and ‘Western’ perspectives. Both terms 
are in many ways problematic simplifications as both China and the Western world 
contain a huge diversity and variations of the aspects I want to describe here. At the 
same time, some aspects can be taken as representative of dominant developments 
of both social spheres, such as for instance the historic emphasis of the freedom 
of the individual in the ‘West’ compared to the emphasis of the well-being of the 
collective (Tian Xia) in China. Also, of course, several of the characteristics are not 
exclusive to Chinese culture but can also be found similarly in other Asian cultures. 
My experience is that sometimes these kinds of reflections are taken as stereotyp- 
ical generalization. I will try to summarize these general tendencies as nuanced as 
possible, while of course I will not be able to address the full spectrum and diver- 
sity that could be differentiated here. I invite the reader to take my reflections as 
guidance into general tendencies without misinterpreting these as all-encompassing 
judgements. 


6.2 Introduction 


In short what I want to call the attention of the people of Europe and America to, just 
at this moment when civilization seems to be threatened with bankruptcy, is that there is 
an invaluable and hitherto unsuspected asset of civilization here in China. The asset of 
civilization is not the trade, the railway, the mineral wealth, gold, silver, iron or coal in this 
country. The asset of civilization of the world today, I want to say here, is the Chinaman, - the 
unspoilt real Chinaman with his Religion of Good Citizenship. The real Chinaman with his 
Religion of Good Citizenship. The real Chinaman, I say, is an invaluable asset of civilization, 
because he is a person who costs the world little or nothing to keep him in order. Indeed, 
I would like here to warn the people of Europe and America not to destroy this invaluable 
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asset of civilization, not to change and spoil the real Chinaman as they are now trying to do 
with their New Learning. (Ku, 1914, p. 8) 


This excerpt stems from a public speech delivered by the Chinese scholar Dr. Ku in 
1914. He was born in Qing dynasty, and even now, more than a century later, his words 
seem up to date. Today, I read his words with deep sadness witnessing that his warning 
has become reality: In the face of global warming, social disintegration, and the 
breeching of several planetary boundaries, the global civilization is currently facing 
existential challenges. For the last few decades, China has been on an incredibly 
speedy track of moving toward industrialization, adopting the development logic 
and underlying values that were initiated by the “Western” world. As a consequence, 
due to its large population, China is taken seriously and treated as an international 
market with valuable economic potentials for Western market players. At the same 
time, mainstream Western media perceive China’s economic rise and increasing 
influence as a threat to the West. From the perspective of a psychotherapist, such 
perspective expresses the projection of a competitive intention with anxiety and 
fear, whereas from the perspective as a Chinese citizen living in Germany, I feel 
hurt and confused. What makes me sad is the one-sidedness how influential voices 
perceive and portray China. The UN SDGs are emphasizing global cooperation 
(SDG #17 “partnership for the goals”) as a necessity to shape global change in 
a sustainable way. Still, it seems that China and its development are considered 
with a rather critical perspective emphasizing flaws over contributions. For example, 
China’s economic growth has allowed many millions of people to be released from 
poverty, which is also a great contribution to the well-being of people within the 
frame of SDGs. In terms of sustainability, another phenomenon I could feel in the 
international conferences is that there is a shared climate to criticize China as a 
whole which has the rapidly increasing carbondioxide emission, regardless how 
much is it per person. An impression I get repeatedly is that Western media and even 
scholars report about selective aspects of China and Chinese actions from the angle 
as it would appear from a Western mindset. Often it is overlooked that the same 
facts could be interpreted very differently if perceived through a Chinese lens and 
mindset. Such one-sided interpretations often contribute to an atmosphere of mutual 
hurt, misunderstanding, and distrust. 

Therefore, the intention of this article is to highlight a few key features of the 
traditional Chinese mindset both as a resource for Westerners to interpret Chinese 
phenomena in a more nuanced way and also as a cultural resource for the emerging 
global civilization. In the global crossroad of the era of the Anthropocene, it is not 
helpful to focus only on the scientific or political debate that is based on critique 
and hence emphasizes differences over commonalities. Rather the current global 
challenges urge us to move toward a culture and spirit of mutual understanding and 
collaboration for a shared sense of meaning. It is time to build bridges that allow 
us to get to know each other deeper and find a common space from which to take 
action toward sustainability. In this article, three aspects shall be introduced that 
shape Chinese mindsets and are embodied throughout Chinese society and action 
through their deep roots in Chinese philosophy: 
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(1) Harmony-belief 
(2) Relationships and nature-connectedness 
(3) The relevance of emotions. 


They will be introduced in a both linear and spiral way, both separated and inte- 
grated. Since the three aspects are related to each other, the illustration would be 
more like presenting an existing being from three dimensions, rather than talk about 
three different isolated objectives. 


6.3 The Three Different Chinese Contributions to a Global 
Culture 


6.3.1 Harmony-Belief: The Culture Grounded 
upon the Goodness of Human Nature 


One of the first learnings for Chinese is the saying “Man on earth, Good at birth. The 
same nature. Varies on nurture.” (AŻ, VE ASS, VEABVE, >) 48322) (Wang, 2011). 
Even if it might make no sense for a kid who just starts to learn how to speak, it 
would be the first poem in their whole life and will be with them for the rest of their 
life. In Chinese harmonic philosophy, the assumption is that in their core all people 
are good and kind. Therefore, people are growing by caring and trusting each other, 
protecting those virtues in harmonic atmosphere. 


Manifestations of Harmony-belief: From Religions to Daily life 
The ultimate manifestation of the harmony-belief can be seen in the Chinese religion 
systems, in which the three dominant religion systems—Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism—have been coexisting for thousands of years. Moreover, religious perse- 
cution has been very rare in Chinese history. From religion and philosophy to ethics 
to esthetics, harmony-belief has a systemic ritual that goes through the daily life of 
every Chinese, integrating with various channels, including education, social life, 
intimate relationships, and family traditions. The hope for a harmonic atmosphere is 
driving people to reach consensus and allow the common good to flourish. It is the 
atmosphere in which people feel belonging and safe. It is more of a merging force to 
integrate the diversity, with some gravity that attracts people into a common space. 
In the long run, harmony-belief has shaped relationships in the Chinese society 
and also painted colors on how Chinese are keeping contact and interact with each 
other, which is emotional and sensitive in a latent way. In turn, the mode of unspoken 
communications reshapes the community and person as a collective being in the 
community, which makes the happenings among Chinese more volatile, complicated, 
and ambiguous. 
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A society without boundary: Integration and entanglement 
Chinese society avoids clear boundaries, because the boundary creates the dynamic 
for separation and splitting. For example, there is no registration system in Chinese 
traditional religions, and people are ambiguous with their traditional beliefs like 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. No matter how conscious or unconscious 
they are, Chinese are flexible and adaptive to structures, for religion just as for 
political or social structures. Even many scholars have discussed for hundreds of 
years that the concept of religion is a Western-centric definition that does not fit 
the Chinese belief system (Ku, 1915, p. 16). However, religion can serve as an 
example, how flexible and adaptive Chinese are coping with beliefs, manifesting 
an attitude of ambiguity. The ambiguity in terms of religion could be understood 
as the tendency to make peace (harmonize) among different belief systems. This 
tendency could be observed in various aspects of people’s daily life: Integration 
with others in a group or community; searching for the middle way or common 
sense in decision-making process; making peace instead of launching conflicts, etc. 
Chinese are living in a certain chaos reality, which reinforces their lifestyle of being 
ambiguous. They believe that nothing could be really clarified. As described in the 
famous I Ching (Yi Jing 724), the only thing that does not change is change itself, 
which is another version of ambiguity. A famous official scholar Zheng Banqiao 
(1751) said: NanDeHuTu (JESA), which means “Ignorance is bliss” or “Be a 
wise fool,” which had been taken as motto by many scholars or governors until 
modern China. It implies the deep value of Chinese society. 

The tendency of integration has a strong impact on dissolving boundaries. There 
are lots of manifestations in this ambiguity. 


Origin of the ambiguity between private and public life: Confucius Doctrine 
According to Confucius’ doctrine, public life is the extension of private life. 
Confucius’ The Great Learning starts with: 


Men in old times when they wanted to further the cause of enlightenment and civilization in 
the world began first by securing good government in their country. When they wanted to 
secure good government in their house in order, they began first by ordering their conversation 
aright. When they wanted to put their conversation aright, they began first by putting their 
minds in a proper and well-ordered condition. When they wanted to put their minds in a proper 
and well-ordered condition, they began first by acquiring knowledge and understanding. The 
acquirement of knowledge and understandings comes from a systematic study of things. (Ku, 
1915) 


In short, the phrase could be understood as “improve upon the humanity and 
morality of yourself first, then manage your family, then govern your state; that is 
the only way to bring justice and virtue to the world” (164, FX, WAIN, FRF) 
(Ku, 1915), as shown in Fig. 6.1. 


Life patterns in reality: Practice in Ambiguity 
In Chinese daily life, there are three main manifestations of this ambiguity: First, 
there is no awareness of the boundary of private and public life; second, there is no 
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Fig. 6.1 Confucian ethics 
from “The Great Learning’ 
(adapted by author from 
Confucius, ca. 

400-479 B.C./1898) 


> 


Morality& 


Humanity 


distinction between professional and casual time/space; third, there is no distinction 
of relationships among relatives, friends, colleagues, acquaintance, or strangers. 

For example, it has influenced Chinese society significantly that according to 
Confucius the purpose of education was to take official responsibility in the social 
system (government, administration, etc.) described as “A student who has excep- 
tional abilities, more than sufficient to carry on his studies, should enter the public 
service” (im HHI Gei8-F5k)) (Confucius 400-479 B.C./1898). This seems 
quite distinct from the Western path where “power” in the social system was achieved 
through superior competitiveness. Whether Marxism, liberal individualism, utili- 
tarianism, democracy, or other Western doctrines or solutions, they cannot work 
in modern China without being integrated and reconciled with deep cultural and 
often unconscious channels of social meaning and practice (Yang, 2013). With the 
anthropological lens, the blurring of private and public life, professional and casual 
time/space, including the according relationships among these spaces and timelines, 
is deeply grounded upon Chinese history of a farming country with self-centered and 
family- oriented ethical ripple. 

There are plenty of routines in Chinese daily life to be shown as the arguments. 
Known to all, people are giving their private contact, always including the private 
phone number to the one that meet in official occasions. In a company or an organi- 
zation, the staff are contacting the boss whenever it is needed. Meanwhile, many 
employees would build and maintain some private relationships, while they are 
making business or cooperating projects in business occasions. In a way, all business 
in China is for building networks (making friends). In these circumstances, Chinese 
transfer all official relationships into private. Traditionally, they do not really trust 
contracts, but they trust in the person they know. For the same reason, people get used 
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to sleeping in the middle of a working day or even in ongoing conferences. It is hard 
for a Westerner to imagine that how acceptable and flexible it is that people could 
sleep whenever or wherever they feel they need. What stunned Westerners is that 
Chinese could sleep in offices (chairs, desks) or the passages of the bus or train, or 
some public places like lobby in a hotel or a bank. All above daily life routines could 
be applied to no matter elite, high-educated, and wealthy group or lay, poor, and 
less-educated group. It seems that most conventional Chinese daily life is following 
their ancestors thousands of years ago, while in the farming fields, where people 
were working, was the place they were having fun and relaxed. All the surrounding 
people were extended family members and coworkers in the fields as well. From a 
Western perspective that emphasizes the “functional” aspects of relationships, this 
kind of blurring is often interpreted as nepotism. For Chinese, on the other hand, it 
seems totally counterintuitive why people could trust a “piece of paper” (contract) 
more than a person they know personally and with whom they have cultivated a 
harmonious relationship. 


Shadow under the Harmony-belief 

Of course, the Chinese harmony-belief does not automatically promise harmony. 
It requires people to take responsibility for creating and protecting this harmony. 
When harmony is absent, the harmony chaser might be inclined to avoid conflict or 
controversial opinions to enjoy the temporary peace and escape from the crisis and 
problems that need to be resolved. On the crossroad of facing to the problems and 
transiting the crisis into opportunities, people might give up the chance to defend 
themselves from attacks, to participate in constructive debate, or to complain for 
their own rights. 

In Chinese society, this is manifested in all kinds of typical behaviors: 


Not daring to say “No” and refuse people; 

Saying “Yes” but postponing the execution of promises; 

Not raising criticism but giving positive/encouraging/appreciating words; 
Sudden negative emotional explosions after long-term tolerances; 
Behavior oriented toward satisfying social/collective/others’ expectations. 


Harmony is a pleasant atmosphere when it is based on people’s common will. 
When harmony-belief becomes a social pressure, it turns out to be another form of 
constrain or oppression, which also brings harm and pain. Obviously, many people 
benefit from the societal harmony-belief in China; however, others are suffering from 
the integrative culture that is not encouraging the uniqueness and creativity of the 
individual. 
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Chinese Family Tree 


Fig. 6.2 The Chinese family tree (2015) 


6.3.2 Relationships from a Perspective of Complexity 
and Ambiguity 


Chinese society is embodying the principles of what has been coined a “VUCA” 
world.! For Chinese, this is not new, they are born into it and grow up with it. 
By dancing with the dynamic social connections and sensing the collective needs, 
Chinese are facing to the chaos and opportunities in an incredible condensed space 
and time period, since they were swallowed by the unavoidable modernization and 
globalization in 1980s. Currently, Western scholars are increasingly reflecting about 
the challenges that it implies for leaders to be confronted with a VUCA reality because 
the typical Western mentality has rather been trained to cope with complicated 
(and not: “complex”) phenomena, which are assumed to be controllable. Complex 
phenomena require a different approach. In this context, Chinese cultural memory 
may have precious resources to offer because it has embodied complexity for a long 
time (Puett & Gross-Loh, 2016). 


Self-centered network: the family-orientated ethical system 

The family tree (Fig. 6.2) illustrates the core relationships in a family-based commu- 
nity in China, which every Chinese are more or less born with. Almost all specific 
titles of relatives would be kept in mind, because the identification of people’s posi- 
tion and order is of great importance when people interact with each other. Within 
their family, Chinese people rarely call people by their names but rather by their 
‘title’ that stands for the relationship with oneself, including relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances. For example, Yima (#44) is the title for the big sister of the mother. 


| The term” VUCA” was first introduced around the 1987 in the USA as a term used to describe 
new demands on the management of corporations in an increasingly complex world. The acronym 
stands for ‘volatility, uncertainty, complexity, and ambiguity’. 
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By acknowledging the relationship, everyone is very clear with the position and the 
according morality and social rules. That is the foundation for the Chinese GuanXi 
(relationship) in daily life. Based on his or her original family, throughout their lives, 
Chinese are weaving their own relationship field as a way to cultivate harmony. This 
practice of cultivating harmony—not only internally but in all parts of their life—is 
called TaiJi, and the relationship field is called GuanXi. 

Chinese learn Taiji for its philosophy on transformation, with all possibilities that 
making peace by integrating the binary splitting. As shown in a Taiji image, the black 
in white and the white in the black are the main driving forces for integration and 
merging, in another saying, the harmony is embedded in the controversial existence. 
That is the reason why Chinese also call the harmonizer in complicated relationships 
the “Taiji player.” 

It is due to this practice of cultivating a harmony-oriented field of GuanXi that 
Chinese value making friends before making a deal. Foremost, their relationships— 
and that of course includes “professional” or “official” relationships—serve the 
purpose of extending their harmony through their field of GuanXi. Mayfair Yang 
(2007) has drawn similar conclusions on rural economic development based on her 
study in Wenzhou, the city on the southeastern coast of china: 


Given China’s long history of commercialization, capitalism is not entirely new. As China 
today joins the world of global capitalism, some of its rural coastal regional cultures, such 
as rural Wenzhou, have drawn upon imperial China’s petty entrepreneurial and commer- 
cial cultural legacy, where the market economy was embedded in and also checked by 
cultural institutions such as the family, lineage organizations, temple associations, Daoist 
and Buddhist institutions, and community ethics.... In the indigenous capitalism that we find 
in places like Wenzhou, the capitalist drive for accumulation of wealth is tempered by the 


religious and kinship ethics of generosity and social rivalries of giving away wealth. (Yang, 
2007, p. 233) 


“We” instead of “I’’: Relational Identity 

Human life finds its meaningfulness in relationships. It is the main theme of the book 
“T and Thou” from Martin Buber (1923/2017). It has received broad resonance among 
people in China. However, there is some distinction in the format of the Eternal Thou. 
From Buber’s perspective, all of our relationships bring us ultimately into the rela- 
tionship with God, while for Chinese, it is the family-oriented relationship that brings 
us into the Eternal Thou. As mentioned above, traditional Chinese personal develop- 
ment begins in the self and emerges gradually into family-oriented self, then into the 
extended family-oriented self. The self can be ethically, intellectually, and psycho- 
logically developing into a state that is capable of taking responsibility for one’s 
organization, community, and even the state, until the ultimate position “All Under 
the Sky” (Tianxia K F). This self-centered development process (see Fig. 6.1), like 
ripples in water, shows a traditional Chinese collective identity, in which the devel- 
opment of personal identity is oriented toward fulfilling the collective expectations 
and well-being. The concept of Chaxugeju (42) #§ JE) raised by Fei (1948/1984) 
described the elastic quality of the “self” that Chinese are rooted in (see also Robel, 
1997). As mentioned before, Chinese have no clear boundary between private and 
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public at all. Jia (A Family) could be extended infinitely as long as the virtue and 
merits could afford. Small Jia could be extended to the community, tribe, state, or 
the whole world (Tianxia R F All Under the sky), which is the so-called big Jia. 
As a result, Chinese attitudes like belonging or trust toward the extended family are 
the extended love grounded upon the core family. So to say, if there is an explicit 
most popular religion in China, this religion would be “family.” “Confucius wrote, 
the person who exercises government by means of his virtue is like the North Star, 
which makes all the other stars surround it. (AE UE, Unk, EEM, MRÆ 
HZ (bi NEL)) This is, in fact, a very apt metaphor for describing the Chinese 
system of organization, that of a pattern of discrete circles, the differential mode of 
association” (Chaxugeju) (Fei, 1948/1984, p. 46). 

The self is always at the center; so, like the motionless North Star, the self is always 
surrounded by others who come under the influence of the center. And at the same 
time, a “self” is never a separated individual or “I,” rather the self is defined through 
the relational field in which it emerges and exists, so it is a “relational self” or “nested 
I.” No self exists without its surrounding relational field. In Chinese language, there 
is no distinction of subjective and objective, so “I” and “me” are the same character 
Wo ($£). Within the frame of a relational identity, how could individuals fulfill their 
own needs or expectations? By answering the question, it is necessary to change 
the needs model from Maslow’s linear Hierarchy model (Maslow, 1954/2007) to the 
new needs model as shown in Fig. 6.3. In Chinese relational identity mode, Chinese 
are fulfilling all their needs through their roles and collective identities but never 
separated from their surrounding field. Or in other words: For a Chinese, meeting 
his or her own needs is always coupled to balancing this with meeting the needs 
of the related family, tribe, community, and state. The harmony of all these is the 
constituting factor for the development of the self. It is not a surprise to have received 
all kinds of supports or help from others, because generally speaking, everyone is 
observing and sensing who might need help in the surroundings, which is the virtue 
that a collective society is encouraging and expecting. In such a culture, it is hard to 
say whether this comes from personal virtue or from social pressure because everyone 
is practicing both consciously and unconsciously. Anyway, through the culture of 
collective mutual support, people who are living in the circle are fulfilled with all the 
necessity for their physiological, mental, and spiritual life. 


Relationship based Culture: GuanXi 

It has long been recognized that one of the most significant features of Chinese 
culture is its emphasis on a harmonious society and the appropriate arrangement 
of interpersonal relationships (Abbott, 1970). GuanXi (Relationship) is the key for 
Chinese society, which is working based on interpersonal trust. With globalization 
and industrialization, there are several forces leading to change, but also some sources 
of continuity, which maintain these patterns regardless of political and economic 
context (Hwang, 1987, 1997). The community based on GuanXi creates an atmo- 
sphere that everyone is connecting to everyone. So, in a way, also all information is 
connected to everyone in the circle. This is contrary to the popular perception in the 
West that takes the “official” voice as representative for the country and its people. 
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Fig. 6.3 The Chinese Community 
fulfillment of needs model 
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Actually, nothing can really be hidden in the wild connected human networks in 
China. According to the Chinese harmony-belief and the family-styled governance, 
criticism should be kept inside a family. We can criticize harshly inside the family, 
but whenever we are mentioning or representing “China” (as our extended family) 
to an outsider, it should be positive. As one consequence, the collective silence of 
Chinese or the emphasis of positive words is often misinterpreted by Westerners as 
indications that there is only one mainstream voice from China and that lots of other 
voices are being oppressed which is taken as a reason to criticize China. From the 
standpoint of a typical Chinese, such criticism from a non-Chinese is perceived as the 
first negative signal of a not trustworthy relationship which equals to hurting Chinese 
emotions and hence launching a conflict actively. Thus, many Chinese take West- 
erners as “outsiders” even before a relationship could be built, such that possibilities 
for further communication are being lost. It seems like a “negative circle” to me in 
which cultural misunderstandings and misinterpretations drive mutual alienation and 
avoid the building of a trustful relationship. 


Nature-relatedness: Nature is the “Self as It Is” 

A special aspect of relationship is the Chinese understanding of nature and hence 
the relationship between human and non-human life. The term “Nature” in Chinese 
is Zi Ran (H$), which is described in the Dao De Jing (Lao Tsu, 571-471 B.C.): 
“Man takes his law from the Earth; the Earth takes its law from Heaven; Heaven 
takes its law from the Tao. The law of the Tao is its being what it is.” AYEI, HAE 
K, FAVSIE, EAM. 
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“Being what it is” is Zi Ran. As Zi ( =|) in Chinese is also the self, so it could also 
be interpreted as “the self as it is.” The core content of the notion of Zi Ran is the 
inherent and autonomous course of the universe. An important implication of this 
understanding of nature is that Chinese usually do not understand humans as distinct 
from nature. While mainstream Western philosophy has emphasized the distinctness 
of nature and culture, Chinese culture has traditionally not known this distinction. 
In a way, the sphere of “global nature” to Chinese is only the further expansion of 
their nature sense of relationship spheres. Regarding the current changes in global 
ecosystems, these understanding pose particular challenges to Chinese. One aspect 
of this is that for Chinese there is no stability at all. Only the present moment is 
eternal. That might be a reason, why many Chinese feel it is not a big deal that 
global ecosystems are collapsing. I fully understand that to a certain degree, this 
perspective could be considered somewhat ignorant. However, from another point of 
view, this manifests the essential quality of the principle that as humans we are part 
of nature. There is no boundary between clarity and mess, and our planet is always 
full of mess, e.g., our industrialized modern lifestyle. Just taking all the rubbish away 
from the place where we can see it, does not mean that it does not exist. The world, 
since many years ago, is both messy and beautifully. The key point for both is that 
how we step into the discomfort zone a little bit more, to face to the reality. For 
Chinese, transformation means to step outside the comfort zone of our familiar ties 
and relationships, and to care for the world in an extended scale. As Chinese, we 
were growing up in a farming country, but it is a fact that we are also moving into the 
industry circle. Hence, it will be a great challenge for China to solve the problems in 
such a condensed timeline that both taking care of people to develop their life quality 
and protecting the environment at the same time will be possible. 


6.3.3 The role of emotions: Volatility cultivates resilience 


The mind-heart system of emotional Chinese 

Psychology is translated into Chinese as Xin Li (ÙF) study, in which Xin is the 
heart and Li is the rationality or mind. From the traditional understandings of ancient 
Chinese, perception or reasoning is the function of the heart rather than the brain. 
It is not a coincidence that the American Chinese historian Sun concluded in his 
book “The deep structure of Chinese culture” that China has a cultural context in 
which “people have stronger heart than brain. For a Chinese, the mind is from heart, 
whereas the mind is covered by emotional heart.” (Sun, 2015). Emotions make things 
complicated, as the life is. Sensitive to the emotion is an effective way to sense the 
whole field or the climate in space, which is the basic learning for every Chinese 
since childhood. In other words, it is also the survival coping stances that make 
Chinese feel belonging and love in the community. In terms of emotions, they are 
changing in every moment but nothing could be more genuine than our own feelings; 
they are too diverse and subtle to become tangible and understandable; they can be 
felt but are also untouchable; they could be expressed in thousands of ways, but 
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only if people feel them, they could be understood what they exactly mean. As a 
result, they are always with some quality of mystery to the rational mind. Similarly, 
this description matches China as a country or culture. People miss the essence of 
China when they focus on studying official reports or cold databases. Rather, it is 
necessary to contact people and immerse into the real life. The official appearance 
is just a cover for Chinese real life, which is a common sense for all Chinese. The 
real life is with much more aliveness with the ambiguous space in between. It is 
almost a paradox to address that Chinese society is built on an emotional network, 
while Chinese are among those who are with least facial expressions. However, the 
Chinese way of being emotionally sensitive is introvert and invisible, which might 
not be shown explicitly. 


Latent communication with emotions sensitivities in social life 

While it seems that in the West emotions are primarily processed in “private” or 
personal spaces, the presence of emotions plays a crucial role in Chinese relation- 
ships. For this interaction, emotions or compassion is not necessarily based on these 
emotions being expressed, no matter verbal or non-verbal. Living in a complex 
society like China, it is the emotional sensitivities that help people to connect and 
cooperate with each other. The emotional connections with the harmony-belief help 
people to achieve the consensus in a latent but efficient way. Normally, people are not 
expressing themselves actively in public, but it does not mean that the individual’s 
expectations have been ignored. The active relationships would help to spread indi- 
vidual’s expectations. In terms of the meetings or conferences, it is the time for 
making decisions and preparation for taking actions, and most of the communica- 
tions are happening in the circles and communities. If individuals’ expectations have 
been ignored, the leader who is in charge would feel sooner or later the obstacle of 
the systemic pressure from the community and circle even if the respective individual 
does not raise this explicitly. 


Implications for the mutual understandings 

The above phenomenon is quite related to the following conditions: relationships 
and harmonic belief determine to which circumstances that Chinese would switch 
themselves into a relatively more relaxed, free, and extrovert mode. While in a collec- 
tive community, ‘being a person’ is an art to keep balance of caring myself, others, 
and the field (common good). A silent or calm appearance is the container for all 
the emotional and cognitive decision-making processes. Hearing from others and 
speaking less would always be a good strategy to avoid conflicts and keep harmony 
as a whole. Emotional contact without words, or so to say “silent communication,” is 
a crucial element for people to dive into China and understand the mechanism behind 
the appearance. From my experiences, most Westerner I met who went to China and 
experienced warm and genuine Chinese, immediately fall in love with the atmo- 
sphere there. Therefore, I am translating the Chinese culture as an emotional space. 
Therefore, China is a concept that cannot be explained but needs to be experienced, 
to be tasted and to be discovered with curiosity and openness of the heart. 
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6.4 Outlook: Implications for Sustainability and Global 
Civilization 


These reflections are meant to stimulate a discussion about how China might 
contribute to mastering the global challenges in the Anthropocene. Usually, conver- 
sations about sustainability emphasize technological and political capacities to meet 
ecological, social, and ecological targets. I am convinced that with this focus impor- 
tant treasures of Chinese culture are overlooked. As humans are gaining insights into 
the complex nature of the how human actions are interwoven with the Earth system, 
existing mental paradigms are being challenged. Human systems need to cope with 
the so-called VUCA reality, and sustainability-related scholars and philosophers 
are increasingly emphasizing the importance of re-interpreting the human—nature 
relationship and fostering relational paradigms and mental models for sustainability 
(Walsh, 2021; West, 2020). The three aspects presented in this essay (harmony-belief, 
relationality, and role of emotions) are meant to illustrate how the Chinese culture 
could contribute as resources to a transformation of mindsets that are equipped to 
meet the challenges of the Anthropocene. They might also help to allow for alterna- 
tive interpretations of Chinese actions and hence avoid misunderstandings and foster 
constructive dynamics of global cooperation. On the other hand, they might foster the 
understanding and respect for the diversity of transformation processes in different 
cultural contexts. 

These considerations may lie outside the comfort zone of many mainstream under- 
standings. They may appear to be far from what can be understood according to the 
knowledge and logic or philosophy that we have been learning, not only cognitively 
but maybe more importantly with respect to our subconscious conditioning. All the 
more I would like to see these reflections as an invitation to rethink our assessments 
and judgements that might be influenced by more anxiety of what we do not under- 
stand than we know. The ongoing global transformation invites us to cultivate great 
awareness for the collective wisdom of all cultures in deep curiosity and appreciation 
for their diversity and context-specific validity. 
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Chapter 7 A) 
The Systems Aliveness get 
Approach—Shifting Mindsets 

from Navigating Emergency 

to Stewarding Wellbeing on a Healthy 

Planet 


Petra Kuenkel 


Abstract This chapter suggests that humankind needs to reconsider its relation- 
ship with the planet’s amazing miracle: Life. Shifts in mindsets need to reflect this 
emerging new view of reality. COVID-19 as a global pandemic has alerted many 
people not only to the need to realign humankind’s relationship with nature, but 
also highlighted the global interconnectedness and the vulnerability of people. The 
increasing concern for the future of humanity and our life-support system needs 
reflections about the underlying view of reality that informs approaches to transfor- 
mations. If humanity wants to rise up to collective stewardship towards stabilizing 
the trajectories of our planet, transformation actors need to become humble part- 
ners of life’s potential to renew and replenish. The chapter introduces the concept of 
systems aliveness as a guiding compass for transformative change. It emphasizes that 
understanding what gives life to systems needs to be at the centre of emerging trans- 
formation literacy. Drawing from multiple, interdisciplinary sources of the systems 
aliveness approach offers an avenue to reorientate transformation efforts around six 
generic principles. Using these principles as a lens to designing transformation initia- 
tives and translating them into a stewardship architecture provides creative pathways 
for the long journey to regenerative civilizations. 


Keywords Systems aliveness - Stewarding wellbeing - Healthy planet - Collective 
stewardship - Transformation literacy - Resilience + Interconnectedness - 
Regeneration 


7.1 Introduction: Life as a Reference Point 


The current state of the world suggests that, as humankind, we need to reconsider 
our relationship with the planet’s amazing miracle: Life. So far, with all explorative 
endeavours to Mars, according to our current scientific knowledge, our’s is the only 
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home in the universe that thrives on an ever-more complex dynamic of Life. It creates, 
fosters and regenerates Life in a perpetuating cycle of living and dying. Life is within 
us and around us, we sense it, feel it, know about it and mourn, if we see it disap- 
pearing. This mourning we all have experienced when a loved-one passes away, a 
relationship ends, or societies move into turmoil. But the mourning about losses 
at planetary scale, which some indigenous traditional cultures have predicted since 
long, has now reached many more people. If glaciers melt that are climate stabilizers 
and offer water security; if permafrost melts and releases carbon dioxide, aggravating 
in the atmosphere; or if forests, even rainforests are burning and extreme weather 
events kill people, the mourning is beginning to reach many more people’s hearts. 
The heart’s connection to these tremendous losses is a driver of the sense of urgency 
we need in order to halt the downward-spiralling trajectories of our future. Recon- 
necting the heart with our planet’s miracle engenders the humility which we need in 
order to reshape our relationship with planetary health and human wellbeing. 

It is increasingly clear that the coming 15-20 years will have a decisive impact 
on the conditions of life on Earth, more than in any period before (Steffen, 2018). 
COVID-19 as a global pandemic has alerted many people not only to the need to 
realign humankind’s relationship with nature, but also highlighted the global inter- 
connectedness and the vulnerability of people.! Awareness is rising about the urgency 
of dealing with climate change as the most palpable impact of human behaviour on 
the planetary system. Concepts such as the planetary boundaries (Rockstrém, 2009) 
have alerted many people, not only academics, to the need to turn the increasing 
concern for the future of humanity and our life-support system into action. In the 
year 2021, with a pandemic that, globally, is not yet over, and in a planetary emer- 
gency that shows how humans negatively impact on planetary life-support systems, 
reconnecting with Life is not only an intuitive urge, but a rational decision. It is scien- 
tifically substantiated and requires political, organizational and individual decision- 
making, everywhere and at all levels of the global society. Redefining what it means 
to be human in this world requires heart and mind. It requires memory, because 
with all achievements of modernity as well as human and technological advance- 
ments, the last few centuries have infiltrated us with the illusion of being separate 
from nature. We are not. The globally penetrating human consciousness develop- 
ment that created this notion of separateness from nature as well as the prioritization 
of masculine traits in societal development has a long history, but its accelerated 
impact on human behaviour can most profoundly be traced back to a scientific 
revolution (Merchant, 1980). It took place in Europe around 1600 onwards with, 
among others, the most influential protagonists such as Francis Bacon, who urged 
that nature needed to be conquered, penetrated and controlled; or Rene Descartes, 
who promoted a rational-analytic approach that denied nature living, sentient, inter- 
connected qualities (Berman, 1981; Conner, 2005). This can be seen as a paradigm 
shift that happened in European human mindsets and subsequently generated both 
science and societies which achieved enormous technological advancements built on 


' Many articles and blogpost have suggested mindshifts as a result of the pandemic, a provocative 
summary of suggested shifts can be found in a blogpost by Chandran Nair (Nair 2021). 
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the notion of human separateness from nature. Increasingly, and today dangerously, 
this created a major threat to the conditions that support life and in particular, human 
life on Earth (Hawken, 2007; Raskin, 2016). But there is another paradigm shift 
underway that suggests to re-affirm human relationship with Life. COVID-19 reaf- 
firms that we need to admit that our future is “biological, not digital’ (Nair, 2021). 
Technological advancements and also digitalization can be a tremendous help in 
regenerating and safeguarding our planetary life-support system. But unless we get 
our collective purpose clear, that is to advance a future in which wellbeing on a healthy 
planet is the centre of attention, and steward technological advancements towards 
this purpose, it will haunt us (WBGU, 2019). Only a few years ago, the many interde- 
pendent sustainability issues such as biodiversity loss, water scarcity, deforestation, 
ocean pollution, topsoil erosion, and growing inequality, among many others, were 
often seen as intractable or ‘wicked problems’ (Churchman, 1967; Rittel & Webber, 
1973; Waddell et al., 2015) as if they had occurred without traceable cause, and 
as if they only called for political, technical and administrative solutions. While all 
such approaches have their purpose and validity, they tend to stay within a frame 
of thinking that can be identified as a worldview of disconnection from the under- 
lying systemic interdependence of the world, and a disconnection from our intrinsic 
relationship with Life (Capra & Luisi, 2014; Korten, 2007; Yamash’ta et al., 2018; 
Wahl, 2016; Weber, 2016). This disconnected worldview is guided by a mechanistic 
conception of problems that need to be fixed as if a machine needed repair. It seduces 
us into the illusion of regaining control, ‘fighting’ climate change, ‘combatting’ the 
loss of species, and solving the damages of extractive industries by renewable energy 
technology only. None of these approaches is entirely wrong, the narrative of emer- 
gency fuels action for important approaches and behavioural changes that may work 
and are a glimpse into a more responsible future, such as greening the economy, 
switching to renewable energies, re-establishing wilderness zones, or introducing 
tax systems that not only reflect true and normally externalized production costs, 
but also redistribute wealth. However, as long as the understanding of the world 
does not shift from a machine-like controllable object to a complex interconnected 
alive organism, such approaches may fall short of their potential. What is needed 
is asking more fundamental questions of what the purpose of a responsible human 
endeavour should be on a planet that is in danger, and which is at the same time 
the support system that carries all forms of Life—also the human form of life. This 
chapter argues that a novel understanding of ‘what gives Life to systems’ —in human 
(and natural) systems—needs to underpin the design of future economic and societal 
systems that model wellbeing on a healthy planet and the development of pathways 
towards transformative change. 


7.2 Partnering with Life 


What if our task as humankind is to develop (or regain) the capability to recog- 
nize, foster, regenerate and maintain the conditions for Life to thrive in the complex 
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holarchy of systems that we are embedded in? Then, the cornerstone of transfor- 
mation literacy is to steward (not steer and not control) multiple systems towards 
aliveness. The question ‘what gives Life to systems?’ will become the central ques- 
tion in partnering with Life. The results will never be perfect, and need to always 
be open for negotiation and new learning. But stewarding many small interlinked 
systems at the same time in many different places in the world will move our planet 
Earth out of the danger zone into the ‘safe operating space’ so many scientists are 
suggesting (Otto et al., 2020). A mindset shift towards reconnection with Life, both 
intuitively and rationally, is like a North Star or Southern Cross: a guiding force for 
working towards a world that works for 100% of humanity and our planetary home. 
This will happen differently in different contexts, but serve the overall integrity of 
Life. The question of what makes systems alive will become the guiding question 
for transformation literacy. Systems aliveness is here defined as the capability of 
small and larger systems to gain resilience, regenerate and maintain their vitality 
in mutual consistency with other systems (Kuenkel, 2019). Yet, the capability of 
systems—small or large—to develop a sufficient degree of vitality and resilience is 
not an end state to be reached, but a continuous process of learning and adaptation. 
It is a relational constellation of conditions that we can perceive and consciously 
influence. 

In this context, it is important to remember the insight from the Santiago Theory 
of Cognition that the process of cognition is a constituting process of life (Capra & 
Luisi, 2014; Maturana & Varela, 1991). The ability to recognize patterns that enhance 
aliveness can be lifted into at least partial consciousness and this means that a 
discourse about aliveness patterns and their influence on transformations is possible, 
both individually and collectively. As Duane Elgin emphasizes: “Whether we regard 
the universe as dead or alive at its foundations has enormous consequences for 
our future, both individually and collectively’ (Elgin, 2009, position 367 kindle 
version). Such a discourse can enhance the understanding about both the manifold 
patterns that enhance a shared liveable future of humankind. Becoming aware of the 
patterned occurrence of systems aliveness is a cornerstone for recognizing patterns of 
behaviour, social interaction and socio-ecological-economic structures that enhance 
or prevent wellbeing on a healthy planet (Kelso, 1997; McKenzie et al., 2009). 

Understanding the principles and patterns behind systems aliveness will engender 
us to ask how best we can steward aliveness in the multiple systems we influence and 
how we can become a guiding force for approaching the behavioural transformations 
we so deeply need. The collective capacity to create the transformative change across 
societal sectors, institutions and nations, will be enhanced by a narrative of fostering 
systems aliveness through recognizing, regenerating, maintaining and safeguarding 
life-support systems in all their variations. Subsequently, actors who are now driven 
by narratives of threat and fear could become conscious stewards of aliveness in socio- 
ecological-economic systems. Yet, have we scientifically and practically understood, 
what gives Life to systems and how, in our attempts to steward transformations 
towards a regenerative civilization, we can foster and support life? Not yet fully! 
However, there are many knowledge streams that open new pathways of thinking 
that not only challenge the outdated European-induced view of the world, but provide 
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openings for new mindsets. In this chapter, I will show how the systems aliveness 
approach cannot only inspire mindset shifts, but become the basis for designing 
transformative pathways and evaluating systems that may better match a regenerative 
future. 

After looking at the emerging trend of Life as reference point for understanding the 
world and transformative collective action, I will explore the conceptual foundations 
of the systems aliveness approach. At its core are six principles that govern socio- 
ecological systems in support of systems aliveness. I will describe the principles 
in more detail based on transdisciplinary systems research and show how these 
principles can be translated into various different aspects of designing transformative 
change. I will conclude with suggestions on how the shift in focus towards Life as 
a reference point, enhances the stewardship task as the essence of transformation 
literacy and how this empowers change-makers to shift from navigating emergencies 
to stewarding systems aliveness. 


7.3 An Emerging Trend to Refocus on Purpose 


With the lens of Life as a reference point for transformative change, one notices that 
there is a growing body of scientific literature, monographs, policy papers, activists 
reports or mission statements for transformation initiatives that build momentum for 
a reorientation of purposeful and scientifically grounded collective action towards 
systems aliveness. Narratives about reorientating our relationship with Life have been 
emerging since the end of the last century (Berman, 1980; Capra, 1995; Deluca, 
2016; Elgin, 2009; Eisler, 1988; Elworthy, 2014; Harding, 2006; Hawken, 1993; 
Korten, 2007; Kuenkel, 2019; Mies & Shiva, 1993; Yamash’ta et al., 2018). They 
are slowly taking root in policy-making, in community development and in the 
field of economics. Examples for this trend are manifold, of which a few should 
be mentioned in an illustrative way. The president of the EU commission adopted 
the term ‘vitality’ as a new narrative for the future of Europe in her State of the Union 
Address in September 2020.” The Global Commons Alliance, a cooperation of more 
than 50 organizations in policy, science, advocacy and business refers in their aims to 
the ‘health of vital systems’ for ‘people and planet to thrive’. Many new economic 
approaches that aim to reverse the focus on unlimited growth and to realign economic 
activities around values, make special reference to a redefined purpose such as ‘an 
economy in service to life’ (Lovins et al., 2018), a wellbeing economy (Fioramonti, 
2017) or regenerative economies which focus on systemic health, self-renewal and 
the vitality of socio-economic systems (Fullerton, 2015). Korten’s (2007) proposed 


? Vitality, vital and revitalizing were mentioned as strategic terms 7 times, e.g. in “A New 
Vitality for Europe”, source: https://ec.europa.eu/commission/presscorner/detail/en/SPEECH_20_ 
1655; retrieved 3rd January 2021. 

3 Section About: Earth is Our Home. https://globalcommonsalliance.org/about/. Retrieved 3rd 
January 2021. 
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narrative for a living economy suggests that we need to refocus on a partnership with 
nature with the aim of maintaining the conditions that are essential for life to thrive. 
Not surprisingly this has also entered the domain of research and practice of what is 
considered human progress and how to measure it (Hoekstra, 2020). Among many 
other attempts to measure systems aliveness is the Quality of Development Index 
(QDD (Raskin et al., 2010, p. 2631) which rates a set of indicators such as wellbeing 
in human lives, combined with the strength of communities, or the resilience of the 
biosphere. Similarly, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD, 2015) has developed a “Better-Life-Index’ with indicators that in combina- 
tion rate individual wellbeing in relation to societal conditions Systems aliveness is 
also at the centre of initiatives such as the de-growth movement, which aims to ‘prior- 
itize social and ecological wellbeing’ and ensure a ‘good life for all within planetary 
boundaries’.* In connection with the planetary boundaries, academic research that 
refers to the urgency of more conscious and effective sustainability transformations 
has introduced the idea of Earth stewarding as a way of safeguarding the ‘life-support 
system’ (Steffen, 2018; Otto et al., 2020)—symbolizing the multiple and relational 
conditions required for the overall health of our planetary system. Fundamentally, 
also the 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) can be interpreted as an attempt 
to shift dysfunctional patterns of activity in human and socio-ecological systems 
towards more functional, more flourishing—or alive—patterns that work better for 
all, including living beings other than humans (Kuenkel, 2019; Waddock & Kuenkel, 
2019). 

The current emerging communicative trend around systems vitality or aliveness 
has scientific and philosophical roots that take us back not only to the work of 
scholars that have advanced such a worldview in the last century. Apart from its 
origin in many indigenous wisdom communities around the world that see human 
beings as partners and servants of ecological harmony, a life-enhancing worldview 
was also widely recognized during exactly the times that created the foundation 
for a rational and rather reductionist scientific revolution. In the eighteenth century 
Alexander von Humboldt, among many other of his contemporary research fellows 
saw human beings unseparated from nature and in obligation to its safeguarding and 
care. Humboldt also urged his readers to notice the patterned connection between 
the destruction or exploitation of people in slavery and oppression with destruc- 
tion of nature. He saw evolution as a non-hierarchical self-organized complexity— 
a republic of freedom, and with reference to Schelling and Goethe, as a living 
organism functioning in constant mutual relationality (Wulf, 2016). Yet with indus- 
trialization rising and a biased interpretation of the works of Darwin (Weizsäcker & 
Wijkman, 2018), the separation of nature from the human endeavour became the 
more popular worldview, accompanied by the many variations of machine metaphors 
that not only reduced the non-human world to ‘resources’ to be exploited, but also 
people to ‘labour’ and ‘human capital’, and ‘life’ to something to be controlled 
and managed. Although not mainstreamed, different worldviews emerged with the 


4 See: https://www.degrowth.info/en/what-is-degrowth/ retrieved 3rd January 2021. 
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advent of systems theory, quantum physics and semio-biology in the beginning of 
the twentieth century (Capra & Luisi, 2014; Weber, 2016). 

An important insight from systems theory was that the properties of living systems 
cannot be reduced to those of their smaller parts. Moreover, living systems were 
seen as relational and arising from the pattern of relationships between the parts. 
This led to the confirmation of insights that were actually much older: that every 
organism, animal, plant, microorganism, or human being, but also landscapes, cities 
and communities must be seen as integrated wholes in constant communication and 
interconnectedness (Macy & Brown, 2014; Sahtouris, 2000) For an understanding 
of the relational nature of a system’s aliveness or vitality, the concept of patterns 
is crucial. If the nature of reality and evolution is viewed as consisting of inter- 
connected, co-evolutionary and purposeful patterns that generate aliveness (or the 
opposite) the question arises, which patterns are conducive to both individual and 
overall systems aliveness and which not (Alexander, 2002; Finidori et al., 2015; 
Kuenkel, 2019; Weber, 2016). The process of pattern cognition has been described 
as a constituting process of all life by systems thinkers (Capra & Mattei, 2015; Matu- 
rana & Varela, 1987). Lifting this process into consciousness and making it accessible 
to decision-makers and change agents would engender a collective discourse about 
life-enhancing patterns. Becoming aware of the patterned occurrence of life in evolu- 
tionary processes can be seen as a cornerstone for recognizing patterns of behaviour, 
social interaction and socio-ecological-economic structures that are either conducive 
or detrimental for systems aliveness. Developing new narratives and shared languages 
around systems aliveness enables collectives of actors to more consciously steward 
transformative change. 

A deeper perspective both scientific and experiential on the process of recognition 
of conditions that further or hinder patterns of aliveness in smaller and larger systems 
opens pathways to new ways of designing and enacting transformative change. What 
is needed, is an accessible understanding of the foundational principles of ‘what gives 
life’ to systems and the ability to translate these principles into more life-enhancing 
transformative change. This is captured in the systems aliveness approach explored 
here. 


7.4 The Systems Aliveness Approach 


One of the roots of the conceptual foundation for the principles of systems aliveness is 
Alexander’s (1979) approach to the ‘quality of life’ in art and architectural forms as he 
explains it in his work on pattern language and the nature of order. His breakthrough 
discovery that has found resonance not only in architecture but also in software 
development (Gabriel, 1996), was the insight that ordered space has an effect on the 
degree of ‘life’ in that space, which always extends from the degree of wholeness as 
a complexity in diversity and interaction of a given space (Alexander, 2004, 2005). 
Hence, he urges us to understand the patterns and conditions of ordering space 
and suggests that we have a responsibility to create life-enhancing spaces, not the 
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opposite. Before Alexander, the activist and urbanist Jane Jacobs (1961) wrote about 
‘The Death and Life of Cities’ portraying a view, in which, again, space in interaction 
constitutes aliveness of those who live, work, operate or enter the space. She also 
reminded us of the similarities between ecology and economy, when she suggested 
that, in their combination, they should be called ‘bionomy’ in the sense of ‘life 
management’, because exactly this should be their integrated purpose (Jacobs, 2000). 
It is just that in the common understanding of economics the idea of ‘life’ in all its 
complex dimensions has been reduced to the ‘free market’ doctrine that so vividly 
underpins the neoliberal economic framework which, undoubtedly, has contributed 
to the current endangered state of the planet (Lovins et al., 2018). Only recently, 
the notion of ‘live-enhancement’ is also entering the discourse around new forms of 
doing business (WBCSD, 2020). 

Another novel approach to understanding systems aliveness comes from biology. 
The semi-biologist Andreas Weber (2016) concludes from explorations into biology 
and biosemiotics that ‘life’ is always intentional, not only human life. It seeks to 
go on, expand and regenerate again and again. In his view, human beings share this 
underlying urge for aliveness and yet also are gifted with reflective consciousness 
so that they not only experience aliveness, but can also understand the process of its 
emergence and intervene in it. In order for Life to thrive in global and local contex- 
tuality, value systems that underpin life-enhancing action need to be anchored in the 
living network of constant human/ecology interaction (Weber, 2013). System alive- 
ness, then, is not an end-state to be reached, but a transitory moment that is based 
on iterative learning in a living network fashion, in constant reciprocal interactions, 
and continuous mutual transformations. It is a never-ending negotiation between 
what is good for the whole as well as for the individual, a continuous negotiation 
of power balances and interests pursued. Systems aliveness is not false harmony, 
but a deep accountability to co-evolutionary pathways that honour the integrity of 
the planet and of people. In regenerative civilizations with embedded regenerative 
economies working towards an alive and ecologically intact planet with a thriving 
humanity, the notion of systems aliveness would not only be deeply embedded in 
the societal value system, but also anchored in the way institutions, companies and 
citizens act. In such a future, companies would be purpose-driven in their contri- 
bution to the common good (Hollensbe et al., 2014). Licenses to operate would 
require transparency about how products and services further or diminish patterns of 
aliveness. Reporting against compliance-driven metrics as, e.g. water or carbon foot- 
prints would refer to overall and contextually agreed systems aliveness indicators. 
Governments would foster containment of geographical identities and would support 
collective performance in terms of local and national systems aliveness as well as a 
country’s contribution to planetary health. Politicians would be judged and elected 
according to their capability to steward systems towards balanced vitality in a process 
of co-negotiation and co-creation with their citizens, both inspired and constraint by 
globally guiding criteria of planetary aliveness. Civil society organizations would 
broaden their mandate as guardians of ecological and social resilience, and expand 
their pioneering role in advocating for and monitoring of societal vitality. Gover- 
nance systems at global, regional, national and local level would include multiple 
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stakeholders to ensure continuous learning and would arise for different issues. Multi- 
stakeholder collaboration would increase as needed in order to maintain or co-create 
patterns of aliveness in alliances, networks and partnerships. Educational systems 
would teach the narrative and foundation for seeing the world as an interconnected 
whole and would equip students with diverse competencies to further wellbeing on 
a healthy planet. A shift in consciousness towards recognizing, regenerating and 
safeguarding systems aliveness in its many contextualized variations would serve 
humankind individually and as a collective, and also serve the planet as a whole. 
But in order to take root, it needs to be accompanied by practical approaches and 
translated into the way the current institutions function. 

This is the purpose of the systems aliveness approach. Conceptually grounded 
in multidisciplinary research into the work of many scholars? that substantiated 
the need for a reorientation towards Life, the approach shows that stewarding 
aliveness patterns is possible: in smaller and larger socio-ecological systems, in 
organizations, teams, networks and collaboratives. The systems aliveness approach 
identifies six essential and generic principles. The principles represent a thorough 
synthesis of major writings on different explications of aliveness. These writings 
have emerged from multidisciplinary highly diverse knowledge streams such as 
architecture, biology, consciousness research, cognition science, neuroscience, lead- 
ership research, psychology, systems theory, organizational development and soft- 
ware development (for the background research on the principles see Kuenkel, 2019; 
Kuenkel & Waddock, 2019; Waddock & Kuenkel, 2019). More recently the reorien- 
tation towards aliveness has been taken up even in the realm of leadership practice 
(Hutchins & Storm, 2019). 

In their relational interaction, the principles engender a pattern of mutually 
supportive conditions for aliveness to emerge. This dynamic flow of relationality 
can be seen as a co-construction of systems aliveness. It requires a patterned connec- 
tivity, which is particular to a certain system, respectively to a multiplicity of systems 
(see also Bertalanffy, 1968; Capra & Luisi, 2014). This means that how the generic 
principles get translated into the variety of realms and levels of systems that require 
transformations are dependent on the context and purpose of transformative change. 
Their translation can be used to diagnose or monitor systems aliveness as an iden- 
tifiable current and transitory state, or guide the strategic design of transformative 
change processes. These different applications are elaborated and illustrated with 
examples in Part 3 of this book. The purpose of the underlying generic principles is 
to advance a new mindset that places the question ‘How can we steward aliveness 
in systems’? at the centre of advancing transformations (Kuenkel, 2019; Kuenkel & 
Waddock, 2019). 

The six generic principles that constitute the systems aliveness approach support 
each other, each providing a lens and at the same time an entry point for gener- 
ating or reviving vitality in a system. Figure 7.1 illustrates that their effect is in 
their togetherness. Like a compass with different lenses, they provide guidance for 


5 A detailed compilation of the research revisited can be found in Kuenkel (2019), Kuenkel & 
Waddock (2019) and Waddock and Kuenkel (2019). 
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WHOLENESS 


CONSCIOUSNESS 


Fig. 7.1 The six generic systems aliveness principles (copyright by the author) 


different realms of transformative change and need to be contextualized. They may 
overlap, but there is enough differentiation among them to justify presenting them 
as six distinct principles. 


7.4.1 Principle 1: Generativity 


All life is intentionally generative. Generativity is both the ability to co-create 
and to take care of future generations. This first principle reflects the urge of all 
living systems to continue into the future, including the capacity of natural and 
human systems (including organizations and institutions) to expand, renew, rejuve- 
nate, replenish, and restore themselves in the process of staying resilient. It is this 
generative force of life that maintains and enhances the conditions for life to thrive. 
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Life processes are never rigid and always ambiguous, as they balance intentional 
generativity among many forms of life and between smaller and larger units. 

Translating Generativity as a generic principle into human competencies for 
transformation literacy means focusing on intentions for life-enhancing collective 
action. Advancing emotionally compelling future narratives around life-support 
systems and building accountability for future generations invigorates the human 
connection to systems aliveness and the capability to collectively shape future. In 
transformative change, enlivening this human capability is an important lever for 
building the momentum needed for maintaining or regenerating global and local 
conditions that further systems aliveness. This refers to the maintenance or regen- 
eration of natural ecosystems as much as to building thriving social and economic 
ecosystems. An example for such an emerging narrative, which is propelled by the 
global COVID 19 pandemic, is the emerging discourse on the interlinkages between 
human health, ecosystems or even planetary health and the purpose of the economy. 
A focus on Life will fundamentally reorientate economic actions (Lovins et al., 2018). 
Identifying future narratives that reconnect people with Life are a core element of 
transformation literacy. Life as a reference point and basis for a future narrative is 
a unifying connection between multiple issue-based transformative change initia- 
tives, such as the movement around regenerative agriculture, agroecology or refor- 
estation; initiatives that drive renewable energies; regenerative urban design; the 
re-establishment of local economies or initiatives that revive community relations. 
Yet, with generativity in ever-growing complexity, life works with discernible system 
identities that allow for containment, belonging and identity. This leads to the second 
principle. 


7.4.2 Principle 2: Containment 


Life thrives on identity with permeable boundaries. All living systems need suffi- 
cient containment and boundaries for cohesive identities to emerge. But in order for 
life to thrive this containment needs to be permeable in the sense of adaptability 
and agility. Such permeable containment holds generativity in check and creates 
pathways for what Maturana and Varela (1987) mention as a system’s capability to 
develop as a result of perturbations in a combination of cyclical change and structural 
change. Hence, cognition of other systems’ identities, the perception of belonging, 
purposeful connectivity and a negotiable degree of openness for transforming iden- 
tities is an essential facet of living systems (Ashby, 2011; Capra & Luisi, 2014; 
Prigogine, 1996; Swanson et al., 2009). 

Translating Containment as a generic principle into human competencies for 
transformation literacy means acknowledging the need for enabling structures, 
those that balance power and foster multiple purpose-driven communities, 


6 See the Santiago Theory of cognition (Maturana and Varela 1991). 
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which connect in networked collective action. This can take the form of cross- 
institutional or multilateral collaboration, global alliance, or local coalitions. The 
recently emerging initiatives, movements, coalitions, alliances and partnerships 
focusing on different facets of sustainability transformations are testimony to the 
need to bring people together in intentional and transformative communities. Orga- 
nizing collaborative change, for example, for combating biodiversity loss or fighting 
climate change, establishing ecocide as a crime against humanity, the reduction 
of plastic waste or increasing the sustainability of value chains, increasingly takes 
place in local to global networks across societal stakeholders or academic disciplines. 
These purposeful communities form meta-structures that generate different forms of 
permeable containment more suitable to overall systems aliveness. In that way, they 
model the future. If these communities are networked (and not in competition), they 
influence (or perturb) outdated institutional arrangements and create change systems 
capable of addressing complex sustainability challenges. Yet, any form of contain- 
ment always leads to structures, without which Life could not thrive, but which tend 
to become rigid and ineffective. The openness for transformations and rearranged 
new structures requires another principle. 


7.4.3 Principle 3: Novelty 


Life is generously creative. While maintaining overall containment the process of 
life is constantly unfolding novel pathways and new identities. The creation of novelty 
is an essentially undetermined process, integrally and inextricably linked with life 
(Capra & Luisi, 2014; Kauffman, 2016; Zohar & Marshall, 1994). This happens 
through invention, adaptation, exaptation, learning or other features that engender 
innovation. It can be said that living systems create ‘experiments’ with the purpose 
to keep the whole intact while enhancing resilience (Holling, 1973). This suggests 
a new understanding of ‘growth’ as an urge to expand in negotiated contextuality, 
while creating conditions that enable mutually supportive systems to flourish without 
necessarily getting bigger in a linear sense (Jacobs, 2000). Novelty is an essential 
aspect of vitality and takes the form of abundance, manifested as greater complexity 
with more diversity (Weber, 2013). 

Translating Novelty as a generic principle into human competencies for transfor- 
mation literacy means engaging the human desire to find novel pathways, but 
guide innovation towards supporting regenerative practices. The topic of inno- 
vation is high on the agenda of change-makers for sustainability transformations, as 
climate change and the current planetary crisis requires novel pathways, rapid inno- 
vation and local creativity. Interestingly, the discourse on innovation and the rise 
of methodologies such as design thinking (Liedtka & Ogilvie, 2011) acknowledge 
that innovation does not happen in isolation. Rather, it is socially constructed and 
so much more effective, if built on encounters, conversations and exchange of ideas 
(Stamm, 2008). The process of reconnecting novelty with purpose is most palpable 
in the emerging discourse on the role of digitalization and the re-owning of data. 
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Digitalization is a good example for the need to reorientate innovation purpose to 
serve ‘Life’ and flourishing societies rather than benefit large companies. This hints 
to the need for another principle that guides emergence of systems aliveness. 


7.4.4 Principle 4: Consciousness 


Life emerges from meaning-making cognition. Cognition is a general property of 
living systems, and human consciousness is the most complex manifestation of this 
general property (Maturana & Varela, 1991). Where consciousness studies, cognition 
theory, quantum physics and Buddhist as well as Chinese philosophy align is around 
the insight that mind and matter are intertwined (Bohm, 1980; Bohm & Hiley, 1993). 
Consciousness, and in the human realm, thought, or awareness, give rise to matter 
and vice versa (Macy & Brown, 2014; Sheldrake, 2011). It matters what we think 
and manifested reality influences our thought. 

The translation of Consciousness as a generic principle into human competencies 
for transformation literacy is multifaceted. It means raising the human capability 
to reflect while acting and establishing metrics that help many people at the 
same time to notice progress. The term ‘proprioceptive’ captures this—the ability to 
notice what is happening, or even anticipate what will be happening while something 
is happening, and while we act. There is a global trend in the sustainability movement 
towards changing the ‘thinking’ of people, most profoundly that of decision-makers 
towards shifts in mindsets and paradigms. This ranges from campaigns and advocacy 
to scenario planning, future modelling, extensive dialogues and deliberations as well 
as many different forms of contemplative practices. The valid assumption of all these 
very different strategies is that a shift in consciousness—most often awareness— 
leads to different actions. This is especially the case, if people are able to reconnect 
with their humanity. But translating this principle into capability aspects of transfor- 
mation literacy is also multifaceted, reaching into realms that may not obviously be 
connected. The state of the world suggests reflecting while acting should not only be 
an individual ability, but a collective capacity. Recognizing patterns of system alive- 
ness (or the opposite) at a collective scale requires forms of agreed measurements 
that make it easy for many people at the same time to perceive a situation, a current 
state, a certain development, or what they consider progress. For example, there are 
many calls to overcome the misleading measure of economic societal progress, the 
GDP, because it is a globally orientating measurement that incentivizes exploitation 
of people and nature (Costanza et al., 2014). Instead, many actors suggest to rede- 
fine what economic and societal process is, and translate this into metrics that take 
the quality of life as centre of attention: Examples are the Gross National Happi- 
ness Index in Bhutan, The OECD Life Index, or the Wellbeing Economy Indicators 
(Hoekstra, 2020). Important for transformation literacy is the realization that metrics 
help people to understand and improve a situation. Yet, metrics can only become 
truly empowering as an element of cognition, when they are based on collective 
deliberations. This hints to another principle that guides systems aliveness. 
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7.4.5 Principle 5: Interconnectedness 


Life requires networked diversity in constant reciprocal communication. Life 
processes are built on the ability of living systems (large and small) to change and 
evolve in mutual consistency with each other, and situationally appropriate. They 
always do so in the relationality of a certain context, which may be layered, but is 
always discernible. This contextual interconnectedness among the diverse subsys- 
tems leads to a balance between the various layers of systems. Communicative 
and mutually supportive relationships are at the core of life and a prerequisite for 
resilience (Folke et al., 2010; Holling, 1973; Ruesch & Bateson, 2006; Wheatley, 
1999). System aliveness patterns are self-referential and recursive. One can say that 
systems talk to themselves (Weber, 2016). Their connectivity provides constant feed- 
back to maintain their vitality. Many scholars have supported the insight that, at the 
quantum level, all life, including living and non-living systems, is connected (Bohm, 
1980; Capra, 1995; Capra & Luisi, 2014; Weber, 2013; Wheatley, 1999; Zohar & 
Marshall, 1994). Modern biology has now given evidence to the hypothesis that forest 
are interconnected communicative systems in mutual support. The same is true for 
societies. They are built on relationship patterns as well as a shared context of meaning 
sustained by continuous conversations (Luhmann, 1990). The human capability to 
converse, interact, gain insight, communicate, learn iteratively and adjust behaviour 
is a manifestation of this principle. 

The translation of Interconnectedness as a generic principle into human compe- 
tencies for transformation literacy means building transformative collective action 
on forms of structured dialogue and multi-level governance mechanisms that are 
contextually appropriate. They provide continuous feedback, respectively, iterative 
learning opportunities for transformative change. The key to life-enhancing commu- 
nication is mutual respect for diversity. This can range from structured multi-level 
stakeholder consultations to more reflective conversational spaces. For example, 
it manifests in issue-related stakeholder governance systems for water or natural 
resource management, collaborative partnership in sustainable supply chains, or the 
establishment of governance structures for global commons (Ostrom, 2015). Well- 
functioning governance systems are at the forefront of sustainability transformations 
in the Anthropocene (Steffen et al., 2007) for which the variety of socially constructed 
realities need to be explored and harvested for a sustainable future. One results of 
such structures dialogues are agreements that safeguard overall systems aliveness. 
This hints to the last principle. 


7.4.6 Principle 6: Wholeness 


Life safeguards integrated wholes. Living systems are always integrated entities, 
and they are constituted of identifiable yet both parallel and nested ‘wholes’ or holons 
(Koestler, 1968) that mutually enhance each other. These wholes exist at multiple 
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levels and provide embeddedness, identity, coherence and orientation. They create 
mutual consistency, always in relation to a next level whole (Sahtouris, 2000). The 
architect Alexander (2002) as well as the quantum physicist Bohm (1980) note that 
system aliveness emerges from an underlying potentiality of wholeness. In Bohm’s 
term, this is called the ‘implicate order’. In Alexander’s description, it is the degree 
of life in a certain space. Swanson et al. (2009) argues that living systems form 
integrated wholes as well as differentiation and co-creatively emerge to higher levels 
of complexity. 

The translation of Wholeness as a generic principle into human competencies for 
transformation literacy has different facets that serve the same underlying intention: 
to enhance the human capacity to relate to the next level whole and acknowledge 
the need to safeguard the larger entity to the benefit of smaller entities. This also 
means to help people see the bigger picture and create guiding regulations as 
a result of negotiating the needs of the commons, the collective and those of 
individuals. The aforementioned trend, accelerated by the COVID-19 pandemic, 
to increasingly refer to the health and integrity of our planet is an indication for 
a shift in consciousness that enlivens this principle. Not all safeguarding requires 
regulatory frameworks, but too little, or too weak regulations or binding agreements, 
especially those at the multilateral level, endanger the life of future generations. 
Where regulatory approaches fail, it is increasingly the emotional connection to a 
larger story of the world, to a bigger purpose that draws people into action and 
advocacy. For example, in mobilizing responsible collective action to halt climate 
change, safeguard or regenerate biodiversity, or turn to green energy production. The 
increasing use of the visual image of the planet in transformative initiatives is testi- 
mony to a growing trend to adopt more responsibility for the whole. Yet, agreements 
to safeguard the commons, such as climate agreements, environmental regulations, 
tax systems, or environmental regulations that safeguard landscape ecosystems are 
necessary, because they also guide resource allocations, financial flow and invest- 
ments. Hence, important for transformation literacy is the ability to take a systemic 
view—from local to global. This also means to move beyond competition in transfor- 
mative change initiatives, and connect various different initiatives around an issue, 
or combine them at different levels to increase their impact. 


7.5 A Stewardship Architecture for Transformation 
Literacy 


Systems aliveness rests on diversity in complementarity and reciprocity, and it 
requires feedback loops of communication. The emergence of an underlying poten- 
tial of vitality and resilience comes about as a result of this relational interdepen- 
dency—in a physical or mental space as well as in visible interaction between people. 
In human systems, attention to the principles creates the condition for aliveness to 
emerge. Moreover, aliveness patterns emerge in fractals, which connect subsystems 
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with each other and nested systems within larger systems (Sahtouris, 2000; Shel- 
drake, 2011). What is known from purely ecological systems, is also valid for human 
systems as well as human-ecological interactions: The more biodiverse subsystems 
achieve a dynamic vitality and connect with each other, the more vitality they create 
in the overall system. Vitality spreads. This is a fundamental insight for transforma- 
tions literacy, because it is the connected vitality or systems aliveness that furthers 
transformations. The capability to identify aliveness patterns that model regenera- 
tive practices, to foster and connect them, and to safeguard their emergence is the 
essence of becoming transformation literate. System aliveness is never a stable state, 
but consists of multiple connectivity processes in dynamic balance that allow for 
creative and agile responses to disturbances. Life strives for more life, and also for 
purpose-driven beauty without ever reaching perfection. But even under the most 
severe conditions of destruction, which we may experience as a result of climate 
change and biodiversity loss, the intentional urge of life to continue will have the 
inherent capacity to reconstruct patterns of aliveness, hence to adapt, regenerate 
and revive Life. If we learn to support this at scale, we can change the current life- 
endangering trajectories. This is at the core of a collective stewardship approach in 
transformation literacy. Across sectors, institutions, and nations, multiple actors need 
to drive simultaneous efforts towards regenerative civilizations, which may emerge in 
different forms and for which not all pathways can be prescribed in detail. The envis- 
aged transformative change will need to be radical, if humankind wants to rescue its 
future on this planet, but they will occur in an incremental way (Goepel, 2016). Trans- 
formations will and must evolve in multiple different ways, and there is no recipe 
that fits all global and local contexts (Loorbach, 2007). Considering the complexity 
and multitude of the task, which lies ahead of us, these transformative efforts cannot 
be managed, controlled or even steered. They need to be stewarded collectively with 
a degree of humility that pays tribute to the pluriverse world and acknowledges the 
end of the westernized cultures’ dominance in the future-making. What is needed is 
a dynamic of mutually supportive and interacting self-organization, combined with 
multilateral agreements and regulatory guidance. Transformation literacy, then, is the 
humble acceptance of stewarding transformative change towards regenerative civi- 
lizations, while acknowledging that there will be many different pathways and prac- 
tices. Table 7.1 shows how the generic principles can be translated into stewardship 
tasks that centre on Life as the essence of a regenerative civilizational future. 

Many of these stewardship tasks are already happening in the global sustainability 
and transformation community. But there is a strong tendency of actors to focus on 
one or a few of the generic principles and the related stewardship tasks. However, it 
is the relational interaction of all principles that will help accelerate transformations. 
The stewardship architecture provides guidance for the design of small- and large- 
scale transformative change. Rising awareness of the complementarity of approaches 
and pathways could help actors see the patterned relationship between different 
transformative strategy. It will support them to get out of competition or insistence 
on owning the right path, and instead guide them to plan relational and reciprocal 
interventions towards regenerative systems. 
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Table 7.1 The stewardship architecture (Source adapted from Kuenkel, 2019) 


Generic principle 


Generativity 
All life is intentionally 
generative. 


Generic task in transformation 
literacy 


Invigorate the human 
capability to collectively shape 
a purposeful future. 


Stewardship tasks in 
transformation literacy 


e Orientate towards 
regenerative practices. 

e Create future narratives that 
are empowering people to 
engage for vital and resilient 
systems. 

e Encourage accountability for 
(social and ecological) 
life-support systems. 


Containment 
Life thrives on identity with 
permeable boundaries. 


Engage the human desire for 
belonging, meaning-making 
exchange and structured 
collaboration. 


e Revisit and adjust 
institutional arrangements to 
support regenerative strategies 
e Build dynamic networks of 
transformative actors and 
institutions. 

e Enhance power-distributive, 
decentralized and 
self-organized structures. 


Novelty 
Life is generously creative. 


Build transformative change 
on the human desire to venture 
into the unknown and create 
new pathways. 


e Prototype creative 
collaborative spaces for 
co-design of regenerative 
pathways. 

e Identify niches and pioneers 
of regenerative practices, and 
connect and amplify them. 

e Guide technological 
innovation towards 
contribution to regeneration. 


Consciousness 
Life emerges from 
meaning-making cognition. 


Raise the human capability for 
reflection in action and the 
respect for the integrity of all 
life. 


e Create awareness of reality 
and regenerative future 
pathways; 

e Co-develop overall and 
contextualized measurements 
for progress towards 
regenerative practices. 

e Establish agile feedback 
mechanisms for iterative 
societal learning 
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Generic principle 


Interconnectedness 

Life requires networked 
diversity in constant reciprocal 
communication. 


Generic task in transformation 
literacy 


Leverage the human capability 
to thrive on diversity and act in 
networks of networks in 
dialogue. 


Stewardship tasks in 
transformation literacy 


e Establish contextually 
relevant forms of stakeholder 
and citizen consultations and 
negotiations mechanism 

e Implement transformative 
change in collaboration with 
complementary societal actors 
(government, private sector 
and civil society) 

e Establish issue- peer-review 
and collective learning 
mechanisms (locally, 
regionally, nationally, 
internationally). 


Wholeness 
Life safeguards integrated 
wholes. 


Nurture the human capabilities 
to engage with a bigger picture 
or the whole system and 
contribute to improving life 
for all. 


e Create and support global 
(and locally contextualized) 
regulatory frameworks that 
safeguard regenerative 
practices. 


e Foster pluriverse and 
contextualized commitments 
or voluntary standards for 
regenerative practices. 

e Incentivize and reallocate 
resources to regenerative 
pathways. 


7.6 Conclusion: Transformation Literacy Means 
Stewarding Systems Aliveness 


In the generic process of Life and co-evolution, human beings, like the rest of nature, 
are in the constant conscious or unconscious, pursuit of patterns of aliveness. This is 
normal and the individual pursuit of aliveness and resilience needs to be constantly 
negotiated with overall systems aliveness. Yet, the current endangered state of the 
world is the symptom of a mindset of disconnection from the whole. In such a 
mindset, the pursuit of aliveness is individualistic, most often material-bound, and 
transitorily achieved at the expense of other peoples or nature’s aliveness. However, 
there is beginning hope that the increasingly obvious sustainability challenges revive 
the human ability for reflective consciousness. This would help us to go beyond an 
individualistic interpretation and manifestation of systems aliveness and enable us 
to learn to recognize and regenerate system aliveness as the quality of a patterned 
composition of mental or physical structures in natural or human system—small and 
large. The systems aliveness approach opens the possibility to use the six generic 
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principles as an underlying compass and consciously translate them into steward- 
ship measures for human and planetary wellbeing. The above-mentioned new trend 
towards Life as a reorientation for social, ecological and economic collective action 
pays tribute to this emerging possibility. 

Life processes operate with the above principles never in isolation from each 
other. The relationality works rather like the dynamic interaction and balance of an 
orchestra that creates musical variety, harmony and resonance in the togetherness of 
playing. Balance means that at times there is more attention to one set of instruments 
and at other times to other instruments, but the orchestra as a whole never loses sight 
of the overall patterned flow of the music. The same applies to the stewardship archi- 
tecture. Each of the stewardship tasks is an entry point towards systems aliveness, but 
depending on the situation each entry point may have to be emphasized or prioritized 
for a certain period of time. Transformation literacy requires to not lose sight of the 
other principle-based stewardship tasks and bring them in over time. 

Climate change and the transgression of planetary boundaries are global patterns 
that indicate a massive reduction of overall systems aliveness. Unhalted, it will not 
only increasingly impact social and economic patterns, but spiral towards tipping 
points: runaway feedback loops would increase the speed of diminishing systems 
aliveness towards a ‘Hothouse Earth’ (Steffen et al., 2018). This is why an evolu- 
tionary shift in consciousness among humankind needs to be supported. How people 
see reality or the planet Earth—as a machine to be repaired or a living organism to 
be enlivened—influences their feelings, their thinking, and above all their sense of 
responsibility. Such shifts (or reorientations) of mindset are a cornerstone of shared 
social agreements which lead to a redefinition of goals and constitute the most impor- 
tant leverage points for transformative change (Meadows, 1999). The emerging trend 
to take Life as areference point for future collective behaviour is the beginning of this 
evolutionary shift. But operationalizing this trend requires new approaches, method- 
ologies and capabilities. Transformation literacy means that many more societal 
actors understand the patterns and dynamics of socio-ecological-economic change, 
and how they compromise or foster system aliveness. The six generic principles func- 
tion as a meta-guide for the development of methodologies for diagnosing patterns 
and planning concrete intervention strategies to steward systems aliveness. They 
foster a reconnection with an old human dream of human beings becoming a humble 
partner and caretaker of Life. 
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Part II 
Systems that Enable and Safeguard 
Wellbeing on a Healthy Planet 


Chapter 8 A) 
Setting the Scene: Viewing the World get 
as Interconnected Systems 


Kristin Vala Ragnarsdottir 


Abstract This chapter gives a conceptual overview for viewing the world as inter- 
connected systems. Systems have interconnected stock and flows, and change in one 
part of the system has nonlinear effects on the whole system due to causes and effects 
that can be mapped. The systems that are outlined are the Earth system, the economic 
system, the financial system, the education system, and the innovation system. Other 
systems that are briefly mentioned include the food system, the biological system, the 
climate system, and community systems. All of these systems (and more) are inter- 
connected in a complex manner, and to achieve a regenerative global system, it is not 
enough to focus in our education system on environmental and sustainability literacy 
but on an overarching transformation literacy as outlined in this book. Thus, due to of 
the interconnectedness of the various systems, holistic education and environmental 
policy making alone will not achieve the transformations called for. 


Keywords Interconnected systems - Earth system - Economic system - Financial 
system + Education system > Innovation system - Transformation literacy 


8.1 Introduction 


Let us consider how a sustainable world might look like. Many ideas and images 
have been put forward and will not be summarized here. Only the definition of 
the system’s thinker Alan AtKisson (2008, 2010) is given because it is holistic and 
serves the systems approach of this book section. He defines sustainability as a 
set of conditions and trends in a given system that can continue indefinitely, and 
sustainable development as a directed process and systemic change in the direc- 
tion of sustainability. AtKisson’s seven steps toward sustainability are also based on 
systems thinking: think long term; understand systems; know limits; protect nature; 
change commence; show equity; and support entrepreneurship and innovation. These 
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definitions and steps show the importance of understanding systems and intercon- 
nectedness. He further outlines six traits that characterize a system’s thinker: S/he 
looks for a big picture; looks for cycles; looks for causes and effects; sees how 
things within the system change with time; looks for new angles; investigates causes 
of short-term and long-term actions; and finds unexpected connections. Our thesis 
is that the systems perspective gives the conceptual framing to explore essentials 
and underlying principles of regenerative systems and how they can guide the move 
toward regenerative civilizations. In this context, regenerative is more than sustain- 
able; it does not only aim for giving future generations a chance based on current 
resources, but also focuses on regeneration of nature and communities—in order 
to give future generations a better chance than the current generation has today. 
I propose here that we can add four steps to AtKissons’s systems thinking as a 
basis for a regenerative world: think long term; understand systems; know limits; 
protect nature; apply ecosystem principles to agriculture and forestry; redefine 
the purpose of the economy; change commence; show equity; build communities; 
change international law; and support entrepreneurship and innovation. 

Part two of this book explores what kind of systems would reflect anew worldview 
and how they can be co-constructed toward regenerative systems based on a partner- 
ship with life’s evolution and enhanced transformation literacy (Kuenkel, 2019). The 
series of chapters (9-14) highlight emerging bottom-up systems that allow communi- 
ties for change to take charge of their future and connect local to global system designs 
that are likely to support pathways toward a regenerative world. The contributions 
show concepts and implementation attempts of regenerative approaches to human- 
to-human and human-to-nature interactions that showcase a new operating model for 
humankind. The contributors come from a wide-ranging spectrum of expertise from 
all over the world to illustrate that the entry points for transformative change toward 
regenerative civilizations may come from very different angles and perspectives. 
The contributors showcase exemplary systems that model collective stewardship of 
planetary well-being. 

It is from this system perspective that we investigate current influential global 
systems in this section. Current civilizations operate within the Earth system, the 
global economic and financial system, global to national educational systems, and 
innovation systems. There are other systems involved, and they cannot all be outlined 
here. The important angle presented here is that all of these systems are interconnected 
and operate in unison. Therefore, they need to be studied together and connection 
points found between the systems in order to be able to act collectively. 
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8.2 Systems 


8.2.1 The Earth System 


The Earth system comprises the geosphere, biosphere, hydrosphere, and atmosphere, 
and these four spheres are a part of the Earth’s critical zone that comprises the 
whole Earth system. If left alone, the Earth system seeks a balance through natural 
processes, and change is slow, driven by natural cycles. These natural cycles include 
plate tectonics and movement of the Earth’s crust on the plastic mantle—in cycles of 
millions of years; evolution of life on Earth over three billion years that influence the 
amount of oxygen and carbon dioxide in the atmosphere and hence affect climate; 
Earth’s rotation on its elliptical axis and rotation around the Sun (100,000 year 
Milankovitch cycles) that affects climate and tips the Earth in and out of ice ages; and 
most recently the exponential growth of population on Earth over the past century, 
and was allowed by the “advancement” of technology and agricultural practices. 
Man’s influence on Earth, in particular in burning fossil fuels that took biogeo- 
chemical processes and geological forces millions of years to produce, is much 
faster (decades) than the previously outlined natural cycles (hundreds of thousands 
to millions of years). Therefore, man now has a much more profound effect on Earth 
than natural cycles and hence the Earth system. We therefore live in a new geological 
epoch, the Anthropocene, a time period that started with the Great Acceleration in 
industrialization and globalization 70 years ago (Steffen et al., 2015), the post-WWII 
period, during which socioeconomic and Earth system trends increase at an expo- 
nential rate and also mark the beginning of the atomic age, evidence of which is 
found in sedimentary layers in oceans and lakes across the Earth (Zalasiewicz et al., 
2021). 

Man’s influence on the Earth system is primarily through the extraction of natural 
resources that are converted to consumption goods (including fertilizer for food 
production) through work and the use of energy. With global markets and free trade 
agreements, goods and financial flows have limited restrictions, under the current 
dominating economic paradigm: neoliberal market economy. Over the past 50 years, 
compounding driving demands for energy and materials has been caused by the 
doubling of the human population, fourfold growth of the global economy, and 
tenfold growth of global trade (IBPES, 2019). Ecological signs of the declining state 
of the Earth include that wild animals have been reduced by 60% since 1970; there 
has been an 85% degradation of land ecosystems, and 65% degradation in ocean 
ecosystems; and one million species are endangered (IBPES, 2019). Furthermore 
there has been a 75% reduction in insect abundance in Germany and elsewhere since 
1990s, and 30% of the world’s soils are severely degraded. There now is talk of 
60 harvests being left (FAO, 2015) unless agrological practices change drastically. 
Humanity and all life on Earth are in dire straits. 
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I hence come to the conclusion, that the destruction of the natural world and the 
accompanying warming of the planet due to burning of fossil fuels, still the domi- 
nating world energy production method (80%), is driven by the global socioeco- 
nomic system. Hence, in order to get away from the destructive path that humankind 
is on today, it is necessary to change the economic system. The economic system 
is manmade, and we therefore can redefine its purpose. With no nature, there is no 
economy and no future. 


8.2.2 The Economic System 


Neoclassical economics emerged in around 1900 to compete with the earlier theories 
of classical economics. It is a broad theory that focuses on supply and demand as the 
driving forces behind the production, pricing, and consumption of goods and services 
(Kenton & Kelly, 2021). Neoclassical economists argue that the consumer’s percep- 
tion of a product’s value is the driving factor in its price and they call the difference 
between actual production costs and retail price the economic surplus. In 1947, a 
meeting was held with economists, historians, and philosophers attending in Mont 
Pelerin in Switzerland from which the Mont Pelerin Society emerged (Hartwell, 
1995). With the action plan laid out in the so-called Powell Memorandum (Powell, 
1971), many societies, starting from the USA, embarked on a plan for an economy 
built on neoliberalism. Neoliberalism is a policy model that encompasses both politics 
and economics and seeks to transfer the control of economic factors from the public 
sector to the private sector. Many neoliberalism policies enhance the workings of free 
market capitalism and attempt to place limits on government spending, government 
regulation, and public ownership (Kenton & Westfall, 2020). The policies of neolib- 
eralism typically supports fiscal austerity, deregulation, free trade, privatization, anda 
reduction in government spending. Neoliberalism was adopted as economic policies 
of Ronald Reagan in the USA and Margaret Thatcher in the UK in the 1980s and from 
there spread around the world. There are many criticisms of neoliberalism, including 
its tendency to endanger democracy, workers’ rights, judicial law, communications, 
education, and sovereign nations’ right to self-determination. 

The current neoliberal economic policy system thrives on perpetual growth. As 
outlined above, the economic system with focus on natural resource extraction, 
production, and consumption is driving the destruction of the natural world. The 
national growth mantra is fueled by international institutions such as the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the OECD as well as by governments 
across the world, even though economists such as Kenneth Boulding stated in the 
1960s that “anyone who believes that exponential growth can go on forever in a finite 
world is either a madman or an economist.”! His physicist colleague at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder—Albert Allen Bartlett—devoted a large part of his life to 


l U.S. Congress, Energy Reorganization Act of 1973: Hearings, Ninety-third Congress, First 
Session, on H.R. 11,510 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 248. 
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attempting to explain the consequences of exponential growth, and he stated repeat- 
edly that “the greatest shortcoming of the human race is our inability to understand 
the exponential function.”” As an example, 3.5% economic growth which govern- 
ments like to see annually is based on the throughput of goods and services to double 
in 20 years; 7% economic growth as observed in China in recent years doubles the 
flow in 10 years. Since the basis of the economy are natural resources (e.g., Meadows 
et al., 1972; Sverdrup & Ragnarsdottir, 2014; Ragnarsdottir & Sverdrup 2015) on a 
limited Earth, the economy cannot sustain such growth into this century due to us 
entering the era of peak production of resources that are used in our techno-centric 
world. 

The Limits to Growth report to the Club of Rome in 1972 (Meadows et al., 1972, 
1992, 2004) demonstrated through system dynamics modeling the consequences 
of exponential population growth. They generated eight scenarios, one of which 
was “business as usual (BAU),” i.e., continuation of exponential population growth 
and accompanying exponential extraction of and production from natural resources 
(including energy) and the coincident decline of the environment. Strong political 
forces ridiculed the Limits to Growth study (see overviews in Kanninen, 2013; 
Norgard et al., 2010), and hence, we have sadly followed the BAU path (Turner, 2012, 
2014). Almost 50 years on, we are entering the century where the consequences of 
exponential growth are widely visible, through population increase, entering the era 
of resource scarcity, and severe environmental degradation (Bardi, 2011; Bradshaw 
et al., 2021; Heinberg, 2001, 2005, 2011; IBPES, 2019; Sverdrup & Ragnarsdottir, 
2014), while needing to refrain from forgetting to take into account the growing 
patterns of uneven development, resource use, affluent consumption, poverty, and 
inequality (Bluwstein et al., 2021). 

Some took note of the Limits to Growth report and have since the 1970s been 
advocating for a different economic system, where nature is taken account of in 
the economic system, instead of being externalized. Scholars have asked why this 
economic system that reduces persons to consumers and environment to a resources 
had been so widely accepted (e.g., Rozack, 1989). New economy thinkers emerged 
and include (but are not limited to) Gerorgescu-Roegen, Boulding, and Daly in the 
70s, and also transdisciplinary thinkers such as Costanza and Spretnak in the 80s and 
90s (e.g., Daly, 1973; Boulding, 1978; Costanza, 1992; Georgescu-Roegen, 1971; 
Spretnak, 1991). Sharlene Spretnak who co-founded the US Green Party in the 1980s 
is quoted in Coope (2008) to have answered a student’s question in the following 
manner “...We are trying to reorient human society, including ourselves, to appre- 
ciate and live out basic human values—ecological wisdom, grass-roots democracy, 
nonviolence and so forth. To effect that kind of comprehensive transformation will 
surely require flexibility and creativity...”. 

As outlined by Boyce et al. (2002) “equity, sustainability, resilience, and the ‘non- 
economic’ dimensions of human well-being are missing in the dominant economic 
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ideology’s exclusive focus on ‘efficiency’ .” Sustainability studies advocate how we 
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can sustain what we have into the future, but the damages of Neoliberal Hyper Capi- 
talism also have to be repaired to give us a chance for a future. Sustainability has 
worthy goals, but without economic system change, this approach has simply deliv- 
ered business-as-usual with a ‘green’ face (less material use and more renewable 
energy) and/or very slow progress that could always be undone by governments 
(Ragnarsdottir & Parker, 2022). For the past 15 years or so, there has been an explo- 
sion of new economy thinkers, with some of the most noted Prosperity Without 
Growth (Jackson, 2011), call for sustainable well-being within planetary boundaries 
built on ecological economics (Costanza et al., 2014, 2016, 2018, 2020a, b; Ragnars- 
dottir et al., 2014), Doughnut Economics (Raworth, 2017), Economy in Service of 
Life (Lovins et al., 2018), Economics of Arrival (Trebeck & Williams, 2019), and 
Less is More (Hickel, 2020). These authors build on values and principles and goals 
that take us in the right direction. But I consider that only one of them, Hickel (2020), 
has an action plan—based on how degrowth can change the world (see Chap. 9, 
Sect. 9.3.4). 

We were told repeatedly by government and world leaders that we could not 
change the economic system dramatically as it would be too big a shock—but now 
we already have the COVID-shock—and we need to grasp opportunities for change 
and find answers for building regenerative well-being economies, regenerating nature 
and societies for the well-being of all. Taking on the values and principles and goals 
and new economy thinkers is a first step, kicking in the action plan of Hicks (2020) 
is a good way to start build up better—as now called for by many—including the 
Well-being Economy Alliance.* 

If healthy nature is taken as the ultimate sustainable system—when left from 
human intervention—of note is that nature regenerates itself through the yearly 
seasons (Ragnarsdottir & Parker, 2022). Therefore, the new economy needs to be built 
on the principles of living systems, with equitable distribution of scarce resources to 
maximize well-being for people and nature within planetary limits. 


8.2.3 The Financial System 


Investment, both public and private, needs to be directed toward restorative func- 
tions (Ragnarsdottir & Parker, 2022). Fullerton’s investment model (Fullerton, 2015) 
mirrors his regenerative economic model (see Sect. 9.3.2) that is based on eight 
living system principles. His plan emphasizes that going from conventional invest- 
ment we have so far embraced green investment (e.g., the Green Deal of the EU 
and the Green New Deal proposed in USA) and sustainable investment. But that is 
not enough, we need to focus on restorative investment and ultimately regenerative 
investment which is based on holistic thinking, patterns, and natural system design. 
The current conventional investment model involves neoliberal financial gymnastics 
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including passive index funds and mutual funds in addition to traditional LBO (lever- 
aged buyout, i.e., one company’s acquisition of another company using a significant 
amount of borrowed money to meet the cost of acquisition), activist hedge funds (that 
have investors who purchase shares of companies and become active by shaking up 
management with an aim to make the voice of shareholders heard more loudly) 
and passive Environmental, Social, and Governance (ESG) criteria (set of standards 
for a company’s operations that socially conscious investors use to screen potential 
investments; environmental criteria consider how a company performs as a steward 
of nature; social criteria examine how it manages relationships with employees, 
suppliers, customers, and the communities where it operates; and governance deals 
with a company’s leadership, executive pay, audits, internal controls, and share- 
holder rights). Under green investment falls active engaged ESG. Sustainable invest- 
ments involve impact investments and green bonds. Restorative investment, on the 
other hand, involves place-based integral capital and finally regenerative investment 
focuses on systemic investment with wide public-private partnerships (Fullerton, 
2015). 

It is important to refer to the wisdom of Satish Kumar from after the economic 
crash in 2008. While the financial system (banks, stock-markets, financial institu- 
tions) is in the hands of highly educated people, they have confused money with 
wealth; money is not wealth, money is a measure of wealth and a means to exchange 
wealth. “Real wealth is good land, pristine forests, clean rivers, healthy animals, 
vibrant communities, nourishing food, and human creativity” (Kumar, 2009). He 
goes on to state that we need skills not only in economy and ecology, but also in 
ethics—every day we hear the “...mantra of economy — while our ecology is in 
ruins, our ethics have been shelved, and our principles of justice and equity are put 
on the back burner.” It is such transdisciplinary understanding of ethics, ecology, and 
economy that is fundamental for transformation literacy. 

In this book, the not-for-profit economy presents a different pathway to a regen- 
erative economy (Hinton; see Chap. 13 in book part 2) with social and ecological 
objectives that build in systemic investments, but profit goes not to the owners, but 
to social and ecological regeneration. The idea is that investment and profit sharing 
is fundamental to societal change, but can we also make our money work for our 
benefit? Mariana Bozesan (2020) presents her 21 principles in Integral Investing. 
In her book, she demonstrates how to use human-centered Artificial Intelligence 
(AD) to scale and digitalize the investment process. Her goal is to accelerate the use 
of exponential technology, capital, and consciousness leadership to transition to a 
sustainable global society, and this she terms the Investment Turnaround. Hence, 
there are many new ideas that have been represented that can aid us toward a regen- 
erative Earth community pathway, and for that we need transformation literacy which 
is built on transdisciplinary and integral thinking. Finally, it is not enough to redirect 
our investments, the economic and finance system also needs to become just by stop- 
ping corporate tax avoidance as newly agreed by G7,’ as well as addressing the fact 
that democratically elected officials are unable to address challenges because elites’ 
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philanthropic engagement that appears to be fighting for equality and justice—except 
in ways that threaten their position at the top (Giridhardas, 2020). 


8.2.4 The Education System 


Globally and nationally the education system is still primarily along subject lines, 
instead of being holistic, integrative, and innovative. While environmental science 
and sustainable development is touched upon in schools at all levels from nurseries 
to universities, the holistic framework is still missing. Also the educators lack the 
overview to deliver holistic education. But how can we change this box-thinking 
trend around? 

Schumacher College in Dartington, Devon, UK, is known as being one of the 
first educational institutions to focus on holistic education. It opened its doors in 
1991. The college emerged from the Dartington Hall Trust which in the 1980s was 
renowned for its gardens, music, and educational experimentation (Phillips, 2008), 
and it was Satish Kumar who proposed the college to the Trustees. He built his 
vision for the college on cultural historian Tomas Berry’s vision of an intimate Earth 
community, a community of all the geological, biological, and human components 
to guide us on our way to a creative future (Berry, 1988). Three decades on and 
thousands of people have benefitted from short courses and masters’ programs at the 
college. As outlined by sustainability educator Stephen Sterling (a student, helper, 
teacher, reviewer, and University liaison of the college), many students have claimed 
that they felt a ‘transformation’ between ‘before’ and ‘after’ being at the college; 
environmental literacy professor David Orr states that the college has been the incu- 
bator of the most creative minds of the past decades and that the college has attracted 
some of the most extraordinary students that he has had the privilege to know (see 
Phillips, 2008). For transformation literacy to emerge globally, collages of the caliber 
of Schumacher College need to be established across the world. 

Sterling (2004) proposed three levels of higher education response to the combined 
crises that we are in: (1) Accommodative response: Education about sustainability. 
The content/skills gained is easily accommodated into the existing system, often by 
adding modules about sustainability. The students learn about change. (2) Refor- 
mative response: Education for sustainability. The institution embraces additional 
values and embarks on greening operations, including questioning of the institutions 
purpose, policy, and practice. The students learn skills for change. (3) Education 
where students are provided with an environment where learners gain the skills they 
need to contribute to a more sustainable society: Education is change. The students 
gain sustainability literacy skills and capacity building with an emphasis on action 
through a ‘living’ inquiry-based curriculum. The focus is on becoming permeable, 
experiential communities and organizations. The students learn to become change 
makers. It is the third level of response that is needed for transformation literacy to 
emerge. As suggested by Phillips (2009), curricula of institutions will have to be 
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revisited time and again, and be re-examined to see whether and how they contribute 
to the critically important agenda of re-orientating education toward sustainability. 

Epistemic transformation involves a distinctive kind of change in the way we 
understand the world, one that comes from having a new kind of experience (Paul & 
Quiggin, 2021). A successful university education can transform through creating a 
distinctive, mentally significant kind of epistemic transformation that, in turn, creates 
personal transformation. Such personal transformation stems from a radical epistemic 
transformation that scales up into a change in “who we are” (Paul & Quiggin, 2021), 
and has been described being constituted by a change in one or more core personal 
preferences (Paul, 2014) that iterate out into a substantive shift in one’s desires, 
self-awareness, belief structure, and lived experience. While these studies are for 
university education in general, it can be applied to what kind of mentally significant 
epistemic transformations create personal transformation that leads to the students 
wanting to become change makers for sustainability. I thus view such epistemic and 
personal transformations as being an important part of underpinning transformation 
literacy. 

Some of the new economic thinking that has emerged is that of the Circular 
Economy promoted by the Ellen MacArthur Foundation (EMF, 2013) and adapted 
into policy by the EU with strategy in 2015 and updated action plan 2020° and is 
further supported by the Global Alliance of Circular Economy and Resource Effi- 
ciency (GACERE) of 2021.° The skills that are needed for the circular economy call 
for a shift in education at all levels with particular emphasis on: product design and 
production, new business models, building cascades/reverse cycle, and as well as 
enablers to improve cross-cycle and cross-sector performance. These include cross- 
cycle and cross-sector collaboration facilitating factors, favorable investment climate, 
rules of the game to quickly reach scale and education to raise awareness in general 
public and business committee as well as integration of circular concepts in university 
curricula (EMF, 2013). 

The decade of Education for Sustainable Development (ESD)’ set forth by 
UNESCO 2005-2014 has impacted school curricula around the world, but the conser- 
vative university establishments have paid less attention. While many higher educa- 
tion institutions around the world have created courses that provide transdisciplinary 
inquiry that leads to the students being able to become change makers upon grad- 
uation, to my knowledge, no university has had the level of transformation needed 
as outlined in Sterling (2004). Educational institutions are conservative and hold 
on to the subject specialties, because promotions require publication of research in 
certain “prestigious” journals, and newer inter- and trans-disciplinary journals do 
not carry the same prestige. In my own experience, I did not start to work on inter- 
disciplinary research pertaining to sustainability until I had been promoted to full 
professor. Many young academics are frustrated at the lack of flexibility in the higher 
education “system” and university boards need to have a re-think about what sort 


5 https://ec.europa.eu/environment/strategy/circular-economy-action-plan_de. 
© https://ec.europa.eu/environment/international_issues/gacere.html. 
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of research is important for society in order to support education for sustainability, 
let alone transformation skills. 

Parallel to the development of Schumacher College was the discussion about first 
environmental literacy in the 1980s and 1990s (Mosley, 2000) and later sustainability 
literacy (Stibbe, 2009). Futures literacy is an important new concept for training 
members of society and policy makers to understand our responsibility for future 
generations and the future of the planet. Futures studies is a relatively new discipline 
at higher education level, providing comprehensive, multidisciplinary, and practical 
education for futures thinking (Wilenius & Haonen, 2017). Our education is based on 
history that takes us back to the beginning of agriculture (7000 years), but thinking 
into the future is mostly left out of education. One futures program that provides 
futures literacy in educating futurists is worth mentioning at the University of Turku 
in Finland,* and more programs are starting around the world. The fact is that people’s 
behavior has not changed adequately and the future of our society and our Earth is in 
peril. I conclude that it is necessary for schools and universities to reform curricula 
in order to allow progress toward transformation literacy and futures thinking—as 
presented in this book. 


8.2.5 The Innovation System 


When referring to the innovation system, people are usually referring to innovation 
that leads to entrepreneurial activities and the establishment of new enterprises. 
Small- and medium-size enterprises are the foundation for the economies of many 
of the most successful countries in Europe, including Germany and Sweden. Many 
countries now have innovation ministries. Universities and related institutions are 
more and more supporting the incubation of entrepreneurial activities by setting up 
science parks, as well as competitions for innovators to take part in mentoring events, 
but the stumbling block often is that the person with the “new idea”—or innovator, 
often is not a clever business wo/man and suffers from not having the skills to set forth 
a successful business plan. As I have learned from developing and leading research 
projects, innovators need to learn to work with people that complement their own 
skills. 

There is a need to understand the match between types of innovation and incubator 
archetypes (Barbero et al., 2014). The archetypes of incubator include basic research- 
, university-, economic development-, and private incubators, and analysis has shown 
that they generate different types of innovation (1.e., product, technological process, 
and organizational innovation). But innovation is generally aimed at building new 
companies that generate jobs and fuel economic growth. Can innovation be used to 
help nations adapt to a new economy that supports the transition needed that we are 
promoting in this book? Goal 9 of the United Nations Sustainable Development Goals 
is to build resilient infrastructure, promote inclusive and sustainable industrialization, 
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and foster innovation. The Innovation Union? of the European Union is one of the 
seven flagship initiatives of the Europe 2020 strategy for a smart, sustainable, and 
inclusive economy. The European Institute of Innovation Technology (EIT) has the 
overall mission to stimulate sustainable EU economic growth and competitiveness by 
strengthening the innovative capacity of Member States and the Union. Therefore, 
there is a gap between the EU policy of growth and the European Green Deal!° 
which aims to transform the EU into a modern, resource-efficient, and competitive 
economy ensuring no net emissions of greenhouse gases by 2050, economic growth 
decoupled from resource use, and no person and no place left behind. The focus is 
on economic growth which we have demonstrated in this book to be incompatible 
with living within the planetary boundaries. 

In her book, The Entrepreneurial State, the economist Mariana Mazzucato (2018), 
gives evidence to the fact that behind the large majority of innovations lies state 
funding. This revelation holds from new drugs to smartphones. The logical derivation 
is that for a nation to build up their small- and medium-size enterprises, create jobs, 
and stay ahead of the curve, transdisciplinary education with emphasis on natural 
sciences and systems thinking is key. It follows that universities and the state alike 
need to provide incubator spaces for technology and business development that are 
compatible with a healthy planet. As emphasized by Rutger Bregman in Utopia for 
Realists (2017), the reason why the large majority of innovation companies are in 
the US is because that is where the Venture Capitalists jump on board, once the 
government funding has provided the funding for proof of concept if not more. 
There is thus a need for national policies to be set in the USA, EU, and elsewhere for 
supporting the need for sustainable development and transitioning to a world within 
planetary boundaries with the well-being of all at heart. The innovation system needs 
transition literacy just like the other systems addressed here. 


8.2.6 Other Systems 


In our complex world, there are other systems that are very important and have 
a huge impact on the Earth system, but this introduction cannot go into them all 
in detail. Worthy of mentioning is the Food System that feeds 7.9 billion people 
around the world and has a huge impact on the degradation of soils, biodiversity 
loss, water use, and greenhouse gas emissions, affecting the Biological Systems and 
the Climate System. These systems were scrutinized in 2021 in the UN Food System 
Summit,'! the UNEP Biodiversity Conference,!? and the UN Climate Conference. !* 


? https://www.europarl.europa.eu/ftu/pdf/en/FTU_2.4.6.pdf. 

10 https://ec.europa.eu/info/strategy/priorities-20 1 9-2024/european-green-deal_en. 
11 https://www.un.org/en/food-systems-summit. 
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Also worthy mentioning are Urban Systems—with over 50% of the world’s popula- 
tion now residing in urban areas as well as alternative Community Systems that focus 
on cooperation and sustainability—including Ecovillages,'* Transition Towns!" and 
Co-housing!® projects. I should not forget to mention Energy Systems, where the 
transition to renewables is paramount. 

Last but not least, I here outline how the international Criminal Law System 
could be the biggest one step that humanity can take in getting us on the right 
path by making “ecocide” the fifth crime against humanity through inclusion in the 
Rome Statute!’ of the International Criminal Court. Ecocide law was first outlined 
by the late Polly Higgins in her book Eradicating Ecocide (2010). New definition of 
“ecocide” by twelve international and environmental lawyers!® is gaining interests 
by political leaders, including in France and Pacific Islands. 

All of these systems (and more) have an effect on systems outlined above: the 
Earth system, the Economic System, the Financial System, the Education System, 
and the Innovation System. And the complexity is ever increasing. 

In the following contributions of this book, emerging bottom-up systems are 
highlighted that allow communities for change to take charge of their future, and 
connect local to global system designs that are likely to support pathways toward a 
regenerative world. The contributions show concepts and implementation attempts 
of regenerative approaches to human-to-human and human-to-nature interactions 
that showcase a new operating model for humankind. They come from a wide- 
ranging spectrum and illustrate that the entry points for transformative change toward 
regenerative civilizations may come from very different angles. The contributors 
showcase exemplary systems that model collective stewardship of planetary well- 
being. 

Chapter 9 by Kristin Vala Ragnarsdottir presents the rationale for why 
visioning a regenerative world in the future is important. Based on the visioning 
strategy of Donella Meadows, the future is envisioned from 2021 onward. In addi- 
tion to answering the questions of Meadows of how a regenerative world would look 
like, the importance of building a sustainable economy is outlined, an economy that 
regenerates the natural world and communities. Several models have been outlined, 
and in this chapter, the focus is on the well-being economy, the regenerative economy 
in service of life, and the doughnut economy. An action plan is presented of how to 
direct the economy to operate within planetary boundaries based on degrowth for 
the global North. Other systems that are briefly outlined as being important include 
sustainable natural and food systems. All of these systems are interconnected in a 
complex manner and therefore need to be studied together. 


14 https://ecovillage.org/. 

15 https://transitionnetwork.org/. 

16 https://www.cohousing.org/; https://cohabitas.com/a-visit-to-saettedammen-co-housing/. 
17 https://www.icc-cpi.int/resource-library/documents/rs-eng.pdf. 
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Chapter 10 by Ingrid Stjernquist and Peter Schliiter examines from a systems 
and livelihood perspective, using the Nemoral and Boral forest zones of the Global 
North and Sweden as an example, how forestry can meet current and future sustain- 
ability challenges, in particular with regard to climate change, both as a traditional 
resource base and with respect to other ecosystem services. Previous and current 
forest policy and governance is briefly described against the background that Swedish 
forestry is based both on a small number of very large industrial forest owners and 
a multitude of small individual, family, owned forest estates. Environmental issues 
have over time increased in weight as have the forest owners’ degrees of freedom to 
manage their forests. However, increasing conflicts between different policy objec- 
tives are likely in the future. Multiple demands on the forest are poorly prioritized 
and analyzed. Successful delivery against objectives like biomass resource extrac- 
tion, biodiversity preservation, increased carbon storage, etc., will require careful 
balancing and the active participation of local forest owners. The cumulative effects 
of old and new societal demands on forestry and their impact on local livelihoods 
pose in this respect a systemic risk as little consideration has been given to economic 
and social sustainability. There is a need for a more synoptic and systemic analysis 
of how, not only traditional, forestry is affected by multiple and partly contradic- 
tory demands and expectations from an increasing array of stakeholders, but also in 
order to enable a move toward a bio-based economy and a renewable and sustainable 
energy system. The authors suggest stakeholder-based group modeling as powerful 
analytic and conflict reducing approach in order to improve forestry contribution to 
the acute need to handle the climate change and sustainability challenges. 

Chapter 11 by Catharina Any Sulistyowati and Renny Nurhasana outlines 
the role of capacity building of local NGOs in Sumba, a poor island in the Eastern 
part of Indonesia. It is part of a larger initiative referred to as Sumba Iconic Island 
(SII), which aimed to solve poverty problems, transforming unequal gender relations 
while at the same time mitigating climate change. This study traced what happened 
in the six years after the project ended. It was done by exploring the project documen- 
tation and conducting interviews with the development agency’s staff and program 
alumni representatives. Findings are that the capacity building has improved nature, 
community well-being, women leadership, and more equal gender relations. The 
chapter concludes that: (1) transformation is not a linear process, (2) the changes 
toward the vision are not direct but tortuous; (3) there are unintended consequences, 
which can be positively or negatively influence the initial goal; and (4) the capacity 
to analyze the situation, reflect, and create action is crucial in the transformation 
process. 

Chapter 12 by Justine Braby and Reinhold Mangundu presents the results 
of various approaches used by a group of young Namibians to shift the society 
toward a well-being economy. They sought to find more appropriate measurements 
of success and did this by conducting (a) a survey to measure progress, (b) different 
dialog processes to understand what a good quality of life actually means to citizens, 
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(c) co-constructing community well-being from the bottom-up, (d) communication, 
networking, and awareness to garner public support, and finally (e) attempting to 
influence high-level decision making in government. The authors measured nine 
domains, of which state of mind and perceived health were the only domains found 
to be sufficient. The domains community strength and sense of belonging were the 
lowest in the high-income area. The domains with the highest levels of dissatisfaction 
were good governance and political freedom. The process of co-constructing commu- 
nity well-being through a bottom-up approach had varying levels of success and was 
highly adaptive and flexible. The key findings were that the underlying components 
of well-being was trust (at all levels), a sense of belonging and healthy relationships, 
basic needs (home, food, water, sanitation, electricity), quality education (the kind 
that causes critical and systems thinking and develops creative potential), quality 
work (that is demanding and rewarding), and good health. 

Chapter 13 by Jennifer Hinton offers an overview and explanation of how 
society’s relationship to profit plays a significant role in determining social and 
ecological outcomes. The way in which societies relate to profit plays out in terms 
of both formal and informal institutions. One formal institution that is key for 
sustainability is relationship-to-profit; the legal difference between for-profit and not- 
for-profit forms of business. Hinton explains how relationship-to-profit, as a basic 
building block of the entire economy, plays a critical role in determining whether the 
economy drives sustainability crises or allows for meeting everyone’s needs within 
the ecological limits of the planet. Her analysis reveals that the social and ecological 
crises of the twenty-first century have the same driver: the pursuit and accumulation 
of private wealth inherent in the for-profit economy. Yet, existent not-for-profit types 
of business offer a viable way out of this conundrum. As a non-capitalist market 
economy, this model paves a way beyond the traditional market-state dichotomy and 
the stagnant discourse over whether sustainability requires more state or more market 
interventions, allowing for more fruitful discussions and more systemic interventions. 

Chapter 14 by Jenneth Parker discusses the example of Wales in some depth 
in order to give insights to how and why a well-being economy approach has been 
successfully initiated there, and some idea of its future prospects. The systems aspects 
of well-being economy are identified as being inherent in ambitions to develop tran- 
sitional strategies that can achieve system change through combinations of measures 
across different aspects of economy, society, and ecology. Parker’s analysis points 
to some of the ways that well-being economy can provide opportunities for progres- 
sive political actors, and vice versa. She concludes with some general points about 
the value of systems tools and approaches in helping to really bring well-being 
economy topics off the page and into reality. In particular, the complexity of the task 
of well-being economy is suited to systems approaches that can help to map coherent 
relationships between different areas and also aid in moving from loose alliances to 
more synergies. These tools and approaches can be powerful when combined with 
the extensive local knowledge and motivation that exists wherever we find commu- 
nities and individuals working for a better future. Questions are also raised about the 
need for Well-being Economy Alliances to work together with other international 
actors in reforming the structures of the international economy at global scale. 
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Chapter 9 A) 
Everything is Connected—Envisioning cigit; 
How a Regenerative World Looks Like 


Kristin Vala Ragnarsdottir 


“If we don’t know where we want to go, it makes little 
difference that we make great progress” 
Donella Meadows 


Abstract The rationale for why visioning a regenerative world in the future is 
presented. Based on the visioning strategy of Donella Meadows, the future is envi- 
sioned from 2021 on. In addition to answering the questions of Meadows of how a 
regenerative world would look like, the importance of building a sustainable economy 
is outlined, an economy that regenerates the natural world and communities. Several 
models have been outlined, and in this chapter, the focus is on the wellbeing economy, 
the regenerative economy in service of life, and the doughnut economy. An action 
plan of how to direct the economy to be within planetary boundaries based on 
degrowth for the global North is presented. Other systems are briefly outlined as 
being important including sustainable natural- and food systems. All of these systems 
are interconnected in a complex manner and therefore need to be studied together. 


Keywords Visioning - Sustainable future - Sustainable economy - Wellbeing 
economy « Regenerative economy - Doughnut economy - Degrowth 


9.1 Introduction: The Importance of Visioning 


Donella Meadows was a master of visioning a sustainable future. As a system thinker 
and system dynamics modeler, she taught people around the world visioning. In one 
of Meadows’ most quoted papers “Envisioning a sustainable world” (Medows, 1996), 
she emphasizes that vision is the most vital step in the policy process, yet she stated, 
vision is not only missing almost entirely from policy discussion—it is missing 
from the whole culture. In the quarter of a century since her paper was published, 
little has changed in our education and policy making. In this chapter, I will revisit 
the Envisioning a sustainable world of Meadows and add to that wisdom what I 
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have gathered since 2008, when I started to teach my Sustainable Futures class— 
first at the University of Bristol in the UK and then at the University of Iceland. 
In that class, the students work together in various settings to envision and propose 
sustainability solutions globally, nationally, locally, and personally. Every year, they 
come up with new ideas. This class has been my favorite teaching endeavor since 
I started my teaching career, because in the class I go from being the professor 
who delivers the knowledge to being the facilitator who fosters the students to think 
together and come up with new visions and solutions toward sustainability. Wisdom 
and knowledge on sustainability thinking that I have included in my class have 
been fortunate to gain from the Schumacher Society UK and their leading annual 
lectures, The Royal Society of Arts and Commerce UK, Be the Change conferences 
in London, the Balaton Group and their annual meeting, The Club of Rome, the 
Schumacher Institute UK, and regular discussions with members of the Wellbeing 
Economy Alliance. 

Ihave been fortunate to get many visitors to participate in my Sustainable Futures 
class, to contribute their expert knowledge, and lead workshops—either online or 
in person. This has enriched the class and the thinking that has emerged among 
the students. Examples of participating sustainability experts that I have called upon 
include the late Richard StGeorge (Schumacher Society, Bristol, UK), Alan AtKisson 
(formerly AtKisson Group, Sweden, now SIDA, Sweden), Sarah Cornell (Stock- 
holm Resilience Centre, University of Stockholm, Sweden), Brynhildur Davids- 
dottir (Environment and Natural Resources program, University of Iceland), Harald 
Sverdrup (formerly University of Lund, Sweden, and University of Iceland now 
Norwegian Inland University of Applied Sciences), Trista Patterson (UNEP partner 
GRID, Arendal, Norway), Arran Stibbe (University of Gloucestershire, UK), Bente 
Elisabeth Endresen (Gallery Mols, Aarhus, Denmark), Petra Kuenkel (Collective 
Leadership Institute, Potsdam, Germany), and Monica Schiildt (Klarhet, Stockholm, 
Sweden). These experts brought into focus various perspectives that are important for 
sustainability thinking—including the wisdom of E.F. Schumacher, system thinking, 
science/policy interface, ecological economics, system analysis, visioning, sustain- 
ability literacy, art, collective leadership, and the time to think environment. In addi- 
tion, I have also been fortunate to have several young teaching assistants who have 
brought in their perspectives of for example ecological footprinting, education for 
sustainable development, sustainable fisheries, gender perspectives, food security, 
natural resource management, and scenario building. 


9.2 Sustainable World Future Visioning 


Donella Medows (1996) put forward her vision of a sustainable future. It included 
that renewable resources are used no faster than they regenerate, and that pollution 
is emitted no faster than it can be recycled or rendered harmless. Furthermore, her 
vision included that prices internalize all costs, and there is no poverty. In addition, 
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her vision was that population is either stable or decreasing and that there is no 
hunger. I refer to this as the “basics” for a vision of a sustainable future. 

Meadows also encouraged people to think about their home in a sustainable 
world. How would it look like? She had several sub-questions. Here, I answer the 
question from my own perspective for future Iceland. My water comes from clean 
groundwater and on my balcony and at our family’s summer house, there are trees 
with berries, and productive herbs, and vegetables growing. I am a member of an 
allotment scheme. My energy is renewable. Some good friends live nearby, and we 
meet regularly to share stories, and our harvests. All waste is minimized, sorted, and 
recycled. Biological waste is composted and put back into the soil. Children, adults 
with needs, and the elderly are cared for in a secure and fun-filled environment. I 
feel joyful when I wake up in the morning. 

What would work look like in a sustainable world?—another question set by 
Meadows. Here are my answers: Sustainability is at the top of my teaching agenda— 
for ecosystems, soils, communities, and the economy which drives our activities. 
In a sustainable world, I am a teacher, facilitator, and trainer and an academic on 
sustainability issues. I am paid by my university, which is funded by the government. 
I am happy to share my knowledge and vision with others, free of charge. I work with 
people around the world who share my vision and passion for a sustainable world. 
We work together online and in person when we have the opportunity to meet. I go 
to work on foot/by bike/by bus/by electric car or I work at home. My work is my 
passion and I feel good. 

How do communities look like in a sustainable world ?—yet another of Meadows’ 
questions. In my sustainable world my answers are that people live in harmony with 
nature. The physical systems that sustain them are sustainable for energy and food 
as well as for energy and materials. I work with people locally and around the world 
that share my vision and passion for a sustainable world. People use conflict-free 
language and everyone’s voice counts in decision making. Also, everyone is valued, 
young/old, male/female/transgender, whatever talent, skills, or education. People 
live together in peace and collaboration, meet regularly, and talk to each other in 
respectful manner as well as caring about each other’s wellbeing. 

Donella Meadows’ next question was what does my nation look like when sustain- 
able? My answers to the questions are that Iceland meets its physical needs in a 
sustainable manner. The majority of all food is produced in the country. All kinds 
of people, goods, and information travel peacefully to and from my country to other 
places. Decisions are made through respectful dialogues where everyone’s voice 
counts and listening is an important practice, both for internal and external conflicts. 
My nation is diverse. Other nations and ethnic groups are respected both within 
borders and abroad. 

The final question of Donella was what are my feelings in a sustainable world? 
In my vision, the answers to the questions are that people are fascinated by keeping 
their lives and nation sustainable. People minimize travel and enjoy their near envi- 
ronment. Progress is seen in everything that makes the world even more sustainable 
or better regenerative. Everyday life is respectful with good balance between work 
and private life. Everyone has strong connection with nature. People work on finding 
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solutions. I feel joyful and happy. There is harmony and wellbeing in this world once 
sustainable. People practice mindfulness to sustain a holistic world view that keeps 
things sustainable. And finally, people laugh when having fun together. 

All of the questions above are good and get us to think about the essentials. 
But what other questions could be asked in 2021? What questions are my students 
asking? What is the vocabulary that is used today? In 25 years, the vocabulary 
has changed from centering around sustainability and sustainable development to 
balance, harmony, resilience, regeneration, futures thinking, transformation, health, 
inner world, spirituality... With this new vocabulary in mind, the sustainable world 
visioning is not only about how the sustainable world looks like but also about the 
possible transition pathways toward a not only a sustainable world but regenerative 
world. What are the solutions? How do we gain transition literacy? What are the 
leverage points in the world to g/local systems? Writing this chapter in the middle of 
the COVID-19 crisis begs the question what are the priorities to prevent pandemics? 
Below I attempt to answer some such questions. 


Fig. 9.1 A damaged planet depicted in an ecological economics framework where the outermost 
layer is the natural environment and the inner ring presents society and the center the economy. The 
figure depicts the growth economy that has led to a society of greedy and unhappy people, living 
in a discontinued manner within a damaged natural environment that suffers natural disasters, has 
polluted urban areas, and undertakes industrial agriculture. Graphics: Elin Elisabet 
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The questions now are how do we get from the degraded world (Fig. 9.1) we 
are in, to a regenerated healthy world, with the wellbeing of nature and people at 
its center? First, we have to acknowledge that it is the growth economy that is the 
destructive driving force for nature and society. In our current global North, far too 
many people are lonely and perplexed, have low self-esteem, poor mental health, 
etc. (Wilkinson & Pickett, 2011). The favorite life-fulfilling pass-time of all to many 
is shopping for more new things and has been questioned by many (e.g., Stewart, 
2018). The throwaway culture is prevailing. With my sustainability hat on, it is 
only possible to go toward a healthy planet with healthy people by first changing the 
economic goal, then redefine the new economy. This will be discussed in the sections 
below. The focus is on the new economy, regenerative natural world, and wellbeing 
in society. The focus is on the new economy because all other transformations needed 
will follow and/or come in tandem. Without new economy tinkering, changing other 
systems will not bring us the regenerative world that provides equity and wellbeing 
for people and the rest of nature. 


9.3 Sustainable Economy 


How does the economy look like in a sustainable world? And how does the world 
look like once we have adopted this new economy? As outlined Chap. 8, there is 
now more and more a focus on a new economy that would allow the Earth system 
to become not only sustainable but regenerative. But this is only possible if the 
economic system has the goal of being within the Earth boundaries. 


9.3.1 Wellbeing Economy 


Costanza et al. (2014, 2016, 2018, 2020a, b, c) have laid out the foundation of how 
a new economy must look like that fosters wellbeing instead of GDP growth. The 
aim is also to achieve the UN Sustainable Development Goals. We refer to a society 
that has such goals as the Republic of Wellbeing. In the Republic of Wellbeing, 
nature is regenerated, business has environmental and social responsibility policies 
that they follow, and the economy is regenerative—investing in business that regen- 
erates nature and society. Government undertakes inequality reporting in order to 
eradicate poverty and to prevent actions to work against each other. The constitution 
has sustainability written into it to protect nature and the living world. There are 
maps of electoral programs in order to make sure all regions get the attention they 
need. Government supports societal progress. A living democracy thrives with active 
citizen. The citizen are healthy—physically and mentally. Wellbeing is achieved for 
people and the living world, and finally, ecosystems have human rights similar to 
people and corporations. 
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Fig. 9.2 Vision of a regenerated planet. The economy has become circular and steady state. Society 
has healthy and happy citizen who share resources, grow their own food, care about each other, 
repair gadgets, and make their own condiments. Nature has been regenerated, wild animal flourish, 
and agriculture is regenerative according to agroecology principles. The urban areas are clean and 
sustainable. Graphics: Elin Elisabet 


Figure 9.2 shows my vision of a regenerated sustainable world where the economy 
has become circular and steady state (or started degrowth in the developed world); 
the citizens are cooperative, feel happy, share their profit, and grow their own food; 
their energy is renewable; they repair their gadgets. Furthermore, nature has been 
restored and is regenerative. The commons have been extended. Wellbeing of people 
and nature has been achieved. 

As outlined above recently, the idea of the “wellbeing economy” has been 
promoted with the purpose to deliver shared wellbeing on a healthy planet (Costanza 
et al., 2014, 2016, 2018, 2020a, b, c; Fioramonte, 2017; Hough-Stewart, 2019): 
wellbeing of people, wellbeing of nature and equitable distribution of wealth. For 
a healthy planet, it means that economic, investment, and financial activities need 
to be directed toward regenerating nature and creating just societies. It also means 
removing the key destructive drivers on nature to allow its natural powers to heal and 
restore (Ragnarsdottir & Parker, 2022). 

The current economic growth agenda can no longer continue. A new focus is 
needed on the wellbeing of people and regeneration of nature and societies. The 
public want a wellbeing agenda, and it is not a new concept. The focus on providing 
wellbeing as a primary role of the state with all its human and ecological dimensions 
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has been advocated in Northern societies as a social and economic goal since early 
nineteenth century Utopian socialists in the UK, such as William Morris (Ragnars- 
dottir & Parker, 2022). A more recent approach was pioneered by the former king 
of Bhutan, and after him, the first Prime Minister of Bhutan and the current king. 
At their invitation, a number of people (including myself) came together first at the 
UN in 2012 and later the following year in Timphu, the capital of Bhutan, to discuss 
how to include Bhutan’s emphasis on Gross National Happiness (GNH)! into the 
(then being developed) UN Sustainable Development Goals. The seventeen Goals 
with 169 targets give a broad development focus of which GDP growth is only one 
disputed target, because for achieving the other 16 goals growth cannot continue in 
the developed world, but it needs to be achieved in the global South. 

Move along to 2017 where the Wellbeing Economy Alliance (WEAII) was 
founded by many of the Bhutan-goers in order to bring together all thinkers on 
the new economy. Over 200 individuals, organizations, academics, communities, 
and businesses across the globe have joined WEAII.” Also, governments have joined 
under the banner of Wellbeing Economies Governments? (WEGo)—at the leader- 
ship of the First Minister of Scotland. They include Iceland, New Zealand, Wales, 
and Finland. Could it be a coincidence that four out of the five countries/regions are 
led by women? Chapter 14 outlines the Wellbeing Economy agenda of Wales. 


9.3.2 Regenerative Economy in Service of Life 


Hunter Lovins et al. (2018) outline an economy in service of life, giving the prin- 
ciples that are needed to transition to such an economy. After studying regenerative 
agriculture, evolutionary biology, systems science, positive psychology, humanistic 
management, and ecological economics, they sought as ultimate goal an economic 
vision based on regenerative biological systems. 

Such a regenerative economic system was first outlined by John Fullerton (2015). 
Fullerton describes how to build the regenerative economy through holistic thinking 
and pattern recognition. The regenerative economy is beyond the restorative economy 
that is based on regenerating natural system design. He promotes the regenera- 
tive economy with application of natural laws and patterns of systemic health. 
Such socioeconomic systems need to have self-organization, self-renewal, and 
regenerative vitality similar to natural systems. 

Conventional degenerating economy (i.e., the current neoliberal paradigm) with 
mechanistic design and reductionist thinking is all in parts and both resource- 
and energy greedy. The “green” economy (with a focus on renewables and fewer 
resources, but otherwise business as usual) is not a solution, neither is the “sustain- 
able” economy with less energy and material requirements. Fullerton proclaims the 


l https://gnh.institute/. 
? https://wellbeingeconomy.org/. 
3 https://wellbeingeconomy.org/wego. 
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need to go beyond sustainability—first to restorative economy and then to the regener- 
ative economy, built on patterns and principles that nature uses to build stable, healthy, 
and sustainable systems throughout the world, when undisturbed. The question now 
becomes, how do we build the regenerative economy? 

Fullerton (2015) has set forth eight principles for the regenerative economy 
by applying nature’s laws and patterns of systemic health, self-organization, self- 
renewal, and regenerative vitality to socioeconomic systems. Others like to refer to 
eight patterns (e.g., the social enterprise Positive*). Fullerton’s principles as outlined 
in Lovins et al. (2018) are right relationship; innovative, adaptive, and responsive; 
views wealth holistically; empowered participation; robust circular flow; edge effect 
abundance; seeks balance; and honors community and place. 

In more detail, the eight principles are: 

(1) Right relationship: Human economy is embedded in culture which is 
embedded in the biosphere. The continuation of life is sacred. All systems— 
from molecular scale and all the way to cosmic scale—are nested, interconnected, 
and defined by overarching relationships of mutualism, within which day-to-day 
exchanges take place. (2) Innovative, adaptive, and responsive: Humans are innately 
creative and entrepreneurial. Humans have innate ability to innovate and “create 
a new” across all sectors of society. Evan in failure, we “begin again.” (3) Views 
wealth holistically: True wealth is not money in the bank, but wellbeing of the whole, 
depending on belonging, community, and community-stewarded assets. Itis achieved 
through the harmonization of the multiple forms of capital, with systemic health only 
as strong as the weakest link. Wellbeing depends on belonging, on community, and on 
an array of community-stewarded assets. (4) Empowered participation: People long 
to be part of something bigger than themselves, with wealth equitably distributed in 
context of systemic health. All participants in a system must be empowered to partic- 
ipate in and contribute to the health of the whole. Beyond whatever moral beliefs one 
may hold, financial and non-financial wealth must be equitably shared, although 
not necessarily equally distributed in the context of expanded understanding of 
systemic health. (5) Robust circulatory flow: Resources (material and non-material) 
must circulate up and down the system efficiently and effectively. Circular economy 
concepts for material and energy are important. (6) Edge effect abundance: Creative 
collaborations across sectors of the economy increase value-changes and resilience. 
(7) Seeks balance: Economic systems are designed for a balance of efficiency 
and resilience, built on patterns and principles that mirror those found in healthy, 
resilient natural systems. (8) Honors community and place: Nurturing healthy, stable 
communities and regions, real and virtual, in a connected mosaic of place-centered 
economics. There can be a dynamic, global economy so long as it ensures that every 
place, every ecosystem has integrity. 

Continuing from the work of Fullerton (2015), recently a group of academics 
suggest what makes a society healthy (Fath et al., 2019). It is based on research 
on complex adaptive systems, flow networks, and ecosystem- and socioeconomic 
dynamics. They set forth ten principles in four categories to undergird systemic 


4 https://www.makeapositiveimpact.co/. 
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economic health for measuring regenerative economics. Fath et al. (2019) propose 
a story that underpins the conclusions about the need for strategies to achieve the 
goals of a regenerative wellbeing economy. They set forth economic success in 
an integrated and measurable framework that includes robust circulation, balanced 
and integrated structures, investing in human and natural capacities, collaborative 
learning, and the dangers of concentration and extraction. These principles need to 
be discussed in society and taken up by policy makers. 


9.3.3 Doughnut Economy and Beyond 


The regenerative economy principles hold in the doughnut economics model of 
Kate Raworth (2017), that is cleverly set within the nine planetary boundaries of 
Rockström et al. (2009), providing similar social foundation of human needs as 
first defined by Max-Neef (1991) within the safe operating space for humanity. 
This provides the foundation for a regenerative and distributive economy. Both the 
principles for the regenerative economy and the doughnut representation are good 
basis for the way forward, but how do we implement them? Already the city of 
Amsterdam? is using the doughnut economic model for future city developments, 
and Costa Rica is on the same path. There are over hundred cities, regions, and 
countries adopting the doughnut model through the Doughnut Economics Action 
Lab (DEAL).° The good news thus is that there is positive change already happening 
which is worth following. 

Other important issues pertaining to new economy are presented in the intro- 
duction to this book part (Chap. 8). Taken together, they lead us toward achieving 
transition literacy. Chapter 13 outlines the benefits of the not-for-profit economy as 
an important contribution to the new economy. 


9.3.4 Action Plan for Installing a New Economy Based 
on Degrowth 


It is now clear that in order to achieve the goals I have outlined in this chapter that 
a new economy must halt growth in the developed world and allow growth in the 
developing world. The principles of degrowth therefore must be at the core of the 
action plan. This has been set forth by Jason Hickel (2020). 

Hickel’s action plan may not be perfect, but it makes a lot of sense—so here it is 
in an abbreviated version: First pull the emergency brake: End planned abso- 
lescene; cut advertising; shift from ownership to usership,; end food waste, and 
scale down ecologically destructive industries. Second shorten working week to 


5 https://www.eni.com/en-IT/circular-economy/amsterdam-doughnut-economics.html. 
6 https://doughnuteconomics.org/. 
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improve quality of life, give people time of pursuing interests and also share jobs; 
reduce inequality by introducing a living wage and set income ratio maximums 
(maximum/minimum) to something like 10/1; decommodify public goods and 
expand the commons; embrace abundance instead of scarcity (capitalism depends 
on artificial scarcity, and austerity is synonym of scarcity); embrace the law of the 
jubilee and cancel debt (e.g., student debt, developing countries debt); create new 
money for a new economy—create money by state banks that are free of debt and 
spend it in the economy (instead of lending it), in lieu of money being built on 
debt created by commercial banks as it is now; through a post-capitalist imagi- 
nary create an economy where people produce and sell useful goods and services, 
an economy where people make rational, informed decisions about what to buy, 
an economy where people get compensated fairly for their labor, an economy that 
satisfies human needs while minimizing waste, an economy that circulates money to 
those who need it, an economy where innovation makes better, longer-lasting prod- 
ucts, reduces ecological pressure, frees up labor time and improves human welfare, 
an economy that responds to the health of the ecology on which it depends; capture 
democracy from elites—reject lobbyism and political capture of minority elites, 
who are happy to liquidate everything instead of the preferences of the majority who 
want to sustain our planet’s ecology for future generations. Kick money out of poli- 
tics—focus on radical media reforms, strict campaign finance laws, reversing corpo- 
rate personhood, dismantle monopolies, shifting to cooperative ownership structures, 
putting workers on company boards, democratize shareholder votes, democratize 
institutions of global governance, and managing collective resources as commons 
whenever possible. 

This action plan set forth in Less is More (Hickel, 2020) is the best one I have 
come across and is therefore outlined above. It goes beyond principles, values, and 
frameworks and forces us to think about the important steps that we need to take 
toward the new economy we need for a regenerative, just world for the wellbeing of 
all. 


9.4 Beyond the Economy—Visioning Other Sustainable 
Systems 


9.4.1 Sustainable Natural- and Food Systems 


Two decades into the twenty-first century, many of the questions pertaining to a 
sustainable world involve sustainable food production, sustainable soil, and sustain- 
able forestry. Currently, the concept of sustainable is though not being used as much 
as resilient, healthy, and regenerative. Recent reports have demonstrated devastating 
degradation of the natural world (e.g., IBPES, 2019), that it is not enough to generate 
sustainable systems from the damaged systems that we have today, it is necessary to 
regenerate lost and severely degraded natural systems, so that they become healthy 
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and resilient to shock. With climate change, the regenerated systems may have to be 
somewhat different from the natural system that was in location say 50 years ago, 
because climate change has created new conditions for life to prosper. 

How does a food production system look like in a sustainable world? Since World 
War II, industrial agricultural systems have degraded in terms of soil degradation 
(30% of soil severely degraded) that is visible by reduced soil health through the 
loss of soil mass, soil organic matter, and thus soil fertility, and there it is a need 
to shift to regenerative practices that are based on learning from ecosystems. Such 
agro-ecological practices (also referred to as regenerative agriculture) are already 
well known and have been called for by FAO (2015) as being the way forward to 
ensure food security for all as well as mitigating global warming (Spratt et al., 2021). 
Chapter 10 outlines how to use system analysis to achieve sustainable forestry. 


9.4.2 Sustainable Communities and WellBeing 


Chapter 11 focuses on achieving sustainable cohesion in a farming community, and 
Chap. 12 is about how to build wellbeing of people. The ultimate goal of the new 
economy is wellbeing for all people and nature. Chapter 14 presents the policies that 
Wales has adapted in order to build a wellbeing society. 
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Chapter 10 A) 
Managing Forestry in a Sustainable ciecie; 
Manner: The Importance of System 

Analysis 


Ingrid Stjernquist and Peter Schlyter 


Abstract This chapter examines from systems and livelihood perspectives, with 
Nemoral and Boreal forest zones of the Global North and Sweden as examples, how 
forestry may meet current and future sustainability challenges both as a traditional 
resource base and with respect to other ecosystem services. Previous and current 
forest policy/governance is briefly described against the background that Swedish 
forestry is based both on huge holdings by few industrial owners as well as on a 
multitude of small individual, often family owned, forest estates. Successful delivery 
against environmental objectives will require careful balancing of interests and the 
active participation of local forest owners. Cumulative effects of old and new societal 
demands on forestry and their impact on local livelihoods poses in this respect a 
systemic risk as economic and social sustainability often gets limited consideration. 
There is a need for a more synoptic and systemic analysis of how forestry is affected 
by multiple, partly contradictory, demands from an increasing array of stakeholders, 
in order to enable a move towards a biobased economy. Stakeholder-based group 
modelling is a potentially powerful analytic and conflict reducing approach that 
could help improve forestry’s contribution to the acute need to handle the climate 
change and current sustainability challenges. 


Keywords Forest management - System analysis - Stakeholders - Livelihood - 
Social sustainability - Cumulative effects 


10.1 Introduction 


Environmental and sustainability issues have scale and spatial dimensions. Tradi- 
tionally, policies or action to address these types of issues has focussed on achieving 
improved outcomes with regard to the environmental effect or sustainability aspect, 
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issue by issue, at the spatial unit where the problem to be addressed occurred. As 
such, in most cases, trade-offs usually were between the outcome and the cost for 
regulating the issue (e.g., for the land owner, resource extractor, industry, regulator or 
consumer). While trade-offs between different policy objectives is nothing new, the 
overriding challenge of anthropogenic climate change, and the increasingly acute 
need to act against it, is likely to generate new and stronger conflicts between a 
number of environmental and sustainability issues at different scales and locations. 
This is particularly evident with respect to the ambition to reduce our reliance on fossil 
carbon for energy or for raw materials by increasing the use of biomass. Forests and 
forestry provide, a major potential resource for a biobased economy, a prime example 
of an area where conflicts between different environmental and wider sustainability 
policy objectives are likely to grow in the future. 

The concept of sustainability, though widely embraced, has no generally accepted 
definition (Bennich, 2019). The concept has clear temporal and dynamic components, 
i.e., with regard to renewable resources their long-term productivity and rate of regen- 
eration over time, but also a systems ability to function as a sink with respect to emis- 
sion loads of various kinds. Additionally, it also has a problematic scale component; 
i.e., what is the appropriate spatial scale for assessing sustainability? While some 
aspects of sustainability like GHG emissions are relevant at the global scale, others 
are more meaningfully assessed at regional scales, at the extreme end of the local 
scale, the concept risks losing its utility. Nevertheless, at a general rhetorical level, 
the normative aspect of sustainable development would appear as relatively unprob- 
lematic and uncontentious even if the modern sustainability concept is continuously 
developing (Jordan, 2008). 


10.2 A Livelihood Perspective 


Forests are a resource that with wise use may be regarded as renewable. Forest 
management aiming for sustainable use is older than our current post-Brundtland 
debate on sustainability. An intensive use of the forest resource is not new. Increased 
need for forestry products in the Nordic countries in the early nineteenth century 
developed a forest management focused on long-term sustainable productivity. The 
concept of forest husbandry (Fritzbgger, 1994; Af Ström, 1837) illustrates this, and 
it is noteworthy that it was an object for French legislation as early as the seven- 
teenth century (Glacken, 1967). The sustainability concept in modern terms is often, 
in the literature, linked to small-scale husbandry (Du Pisani, 2006), even when the 
perspective is more narrowly defined towards soil quality and productivity. Forest 
management and practices, however, vary enormously between different parts of 
the world, owing to the influence of a large number of factors, i.e., abiotic, edaphic 
and biotic conditions, social, legal, economic, technological, industrial and market 
conditions, as well as through path dependency with regard to most of these factors. 
Sustainable forestry requires the balancing of environmental, social and economic 
objectives, but the latter two aspects, affecting forestry dependent livelihoods, are, 
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nevertheless, frequently neglected in the sustainable forestry debate. This is due to 
the growing complexity of using forests as a resource and the unclear picture of 
causalities and the multi-effect consequences. 

Finally, in discussing sustainable forest use, there may be a need to remind the 
reader that forests in Europe are cultural products. The forests were in no sense any 
wilderness but dynamic managed components in a man-made landscape changing 
over time owing to the resources needed. Also, ideas that the highest biodiversity 
is to be found in pristine forests in the Nemoral or Boreal zones reflect a false 
analogy with tropical rain forest. Ideas of pristinity or wilderness ought to be viewed 
with scepticism as they tend to reflect a romanticised, or outside Europe often an 
eco-colonial, perspective on forests and land use. Local people all over the world 
have managed and transformed forests and other habitats in various ways and degrees 
over centuries (Boivin et al., 2015; Lewis, 2007; Nelson & Callicott, 2008). Rachham 
(1998) stresses, in a European context, the importance of a mix of man-made and 
semi-open woodlands for creating a high biodiversity on the landscape level. The 
cultural landscapes of Europe by the end of the nineteenth century was composed 
of a mix of managed forests, pasture, and arable land, producing to the highest 
biodiversity over the last millennium both with regard to species and their distribution 
(Emanuelsson, 2009). 

We use Swedish forest management as an example of forest management in the 
Nemoral to Boreal forest zones. Sweden, as the other Nordic countries, provide a 
useful example as it has ownership structures that represent both a large number of 
small-scale private (family) owners as well as a limited number of industrial corporate 
owners managing large tracts of land. As such it may be used to illustrate aspects of 
the complex environmental and social dynamics of sustainability. Over the last two 
centuries, these forests have been influenced by social, economic and environmental 
changes (Schlyter & Stjernquist, 2010) as well as a growing number of different 
stakeholder interests (Sverdrup & Stjernquist, 2002). The reader is cautioned against 
uncritically extrapolating arguments to institutional and ecological settings outside 
our geographical scope, e.g., the Global South. 


10.3 New Challenges 


Current concern over climate change and the attendant acute need to leave fossil 
carbon for energy, as well as a quest for renewable materials for a variety of uses 
currently based on fossil carbon, are strong drivers towards what has been termed a 
biobased economy. A more biobased economy is, however, likely to increase already 
existing conflicts between different uses of land (i.e., for food, raw materials, energy, 
conservation of biodiversity and landscapes) and the use of biomass, e.g., energy 
vs. food, food vs. raw materials, traditional biomass use vs. use for new materials 
or products, biomass use for use vs. as a carbon sequestration sink, etc.). Addition- 
ally, a wish to extract more biomass per unit area (be it for food, energy or raw 
materials) is likely to come in conflict with environmental concerns like biodiversity 
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loss, landscape impacts, eutrophication, long-term nutrient mass balance and soil 
productivity. Suggestions to fertilise forest to increase productivity is likely to result 
in competition with food production over globally scarce resources, e.g., phospho- 
rous. The demands for increased biomass productivity, or paradoxically set aside for 
sequestration, are in some locations likely to come in conflict with local or indige- 
nous land use. That is, the quest for global/large regional sustainability may conflict 
with local social and economic sustainability objectives. These issues will require 
careful consideration and a more multi-faceted and sensitive deliberation with a view 
to the larger social-ecological system than have hitherto often been the case. Given 
the urgency to address the climate challenge, the temptation to disregard complexity 
and systemic links between issues and at different scales, with attendant negative 
impacts on other aspects, scales and weaker stakeholders, is a risk to keep in mind. 

The boundaries for forest biomass productivity are governed by climate, soil 
characteristics including nutrient content and other edaphic factors and, of course, 
forest management. Tree species composition and biodiversity reflect the basic condi- 
tions and constraints. Biomass extraction or rather the rate of nutrient export from 
the system beyond the influx either through weathering or fertilisation will over time 
cause nutrient deficiency. This will in turn impact the long-term biomass produc- 
tion negatively (Akselsson & Belyazid, 2018; Cartwright et al., 2020) and thus the 
degree to which a biobased economy can be supported. The need to mass balance 
the system should be considered as the hard outer boundary for biomass producing 
systems’ long-term sustainability. The time perspective for assessing sustainability 
is fundamental as the effects of extraction, i.e., the nutrient loss, may only become 
apparent after several decades (Sverdrup & Stjernquist, 2002). 

Under climate change, biodiversity in the Nemoral to Boreal forest zones will 
considerably change owing to higher temperature, changed precipitation volumes and 
patterns in space and time as well as more extreme weather conditions (Sverdrup & 
Belyazid, 2015). 

Forest governance reflects technology, economic and other societal values, as 
well as current knowledge, at a given time. It also reflects path dependency, not only 
in the sense that e.g., legislation may reflect earlier values, but above all in the physical 
forest. Owing to the fact that a rotation period in managed Boreal forests is about 
a century, current stands, to varying degrees, reflect previous states of knowledge, 
values, economic incentives as well as legal demands and constraints. Forests are 
palimpsests, representing a complex mixture of biophysical conditions, processes, 
human influences and wills. 
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10.4 Forest Management in Perspective—Sweden 
as an Example 


10.4.1 Forestry and Livelihoods 


Over several hundred years forest estates have, as economic and ecological units, been 
managed by landowners for a multi-objective sustainable resource outtake while, at 
the same time, providing livelihoods. Forested land has historically been used mainly 
for grazing but also as a source for fencing, firewood, building materials, and tar. 
Selling timber and pulpwood to the forest industries is a relatively late, and initially 
unregulated, development that contributed, from the late nineteenth century, to an 
improved economical output for the farmer. 

The forest legislation during the period from 1903 to 1970s can be considered 
as an deliberative period in Swedish forestry governance (Schlyter & Stjernquist, 
2010), illustrated in the causal loop diagram (CLD) in Fig. 10.1. The forest owner’s 
management load is driven by national forest policy through hard law (the Forest 
Act) and an advisory organisation which’s advisory officers allowed for adaptation 
to local economic and ecological conditions in order to support livelihoods. This 
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Fig. 10.1 Outcome efficiency depends on owner planning activity, period 1903-1979. In this causal 
loop diagram (CLD), arrows are used to show causal relationships between system variables. If they 
move in the same direction, the arrow is marked with +, and if they move in the opposite direction 
the arrow is marked with —. Feedbacks are either reinforcing (R) or balancing (B) 
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approach results in higher production and owner income through the forest owner’s 
management loop. This income reduces industrial profits counteracting forest (over) 
exploitation (the reason for the first Forest Act 1903). Reduced industrial profits 
increase the need for an increased forest policy and a more detailed hard law to 
balance the forest sector. The diagram also illustrates how other framing activities 
contribute to the forest owner’s income, livelihood, while at the same time reducing 
the need for forest management 

The official forest management objective shifted after 1979 towards optimising 
forestry’s economic contribution to the national economy, geared to supply existing 
and planned industrial capacity and providing industrial employment (Appelstrand, 
2007). The state deployed the forestry organisation to in detail monitor, control 
and, potentially, sanction the forest owner’s activities against schematic regulations 
down to the stand level to maximise long-term production; resulting in well ditched, 
uniform, even-aged single species forest stands with resulting low biodiversity. A 
reaction against reduced owner influence, schematic management guidelines and 
negative environmental outcomes resulted in new forestry legislation 1993 where 
production and environmental concerns were given equal weight, forest owners 
given greater freedom to manage their forest based on local conditions, and the 
official monitoring and control apparatus was greatly reduced in size and cost. At the 
same time, non-forest sector demands on forestry practices grew, and forestry is now 
subject to, partly contradictory, soft law requirements like 16 national environmental 
objectives, set aside demands, market governance through certification and a multi- 
tude of sectorial and NGO demands of various kinds and weight without analysing the 
impacts on the livelihood for the local actor who produce the biomass or the effects 
on the resource volumes available for a biobased economy. Figure 10.2 summarises 
the situation. As in Fig. 10.1, the forest owner depends on wood extraction for liveli- 
hood and the income depends partly on national forest policy through hard law 
and advisory activity, shown in the left side of the CLD. However, the reinforcing 
loop in Fig. 10.1 is replaced by a nutrient deficiency balancing loop. An increased 
wood extraction increases the soil nutrient deficit, resulting in decreased forest stand 
production. The wood extraction is driven by the demand from forest industry and the 
biobased economy. The right side of the CLD illustrates how drivers external from 
the forest sector, like EU regulations and NGO activity, influence wood extraction 
and livelihoods. The key factor is management for ecosystem services, increased by 
national soft law. The demand of biodiversity management and protection (biodiver- 
sity set aside and voluntary set aside agreement) decrease the wood extraction. The 
demand for carbon sequestration to counteract climate change decreases wood extrac- 
tion through land set aside. The reinforcing loop of increasing soft law increases the 
voluntary land set aside agreement increases management for ecosystem services, 
which increase the need for more soft law. This loop is driving the land set aside 
demand. The CLD illustrates the need for a systems view to achieve sustainable 
forestry at all levels and the high risk of stymieing a biobased economy owing to 
single issue actor influence. 
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Fig. 10.2 Factors influencing forest management, period 1999-2020. For explanation of the CLD 
structure, see Fig. 10.1. Broken arrows indicate policy linkages likely to increase in importance in 
the future 


10.4.2 A Revised Forest Strategy 


The increasing top-down requirements on the forest resource resulted in a National 
Forest Strategy for Sweden 2018 (Government Offices of Sweden, 2018). Following 
the advisory tradition of earlier Swedish forest management governance, the strategic 
objectives have been specified on a regional level and forest ownership is a key 
component. The process has been participatory in its approach including a wide 
array of stakeholders from different parts of the forest value chain in order to give 
legitimacy to the strategy. 


10.5 Scale Conflicts and Future Tensions 


Current demands on forest management and forest resource use emanating from 
different levels in society—e.g., through international law, various EU regulations, 
national law as well as from softer approaches like the SDG’s, national environmental 
objectives and different certifications schemes, etc. This creates a highly complex 
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management context for the forest owners likely to generate conflicts between these 
various objectives as well as between scales and different stakeholders. 


10.5.1 Global and Regional Scale Influence 


Calls for using forests as a carbon dioxide sink, both with regard to soil carbon content 
and tree biomass, in order to mitigate climate change require longer forest rotation 
periods. As an objective, this will be in conflict with the need to increase the use of 
wood resources in a biobased economy in order to shift away from fossil carbon, 
which would push forest management towards a shorter rotation time span. This 
driver is likely to become very strong as society increasingly will need not only to 
change the energy and transport sectors from using fossil fuels but also change to an 
economy where biomass resources are needed as substitute for fossil carbon resources 
in general. Building a biobased market with new innovations and job opportunities 
will require substantial biomass production. The demand for forest resources may 
push forest management towards long-term unsustainability with regard to nutrients 
through a too large biomass extraction. A choice of fast-growing tree material may 
have similar results. 

A management strategy based on fast-growing spruce monocultures or selection 
breed trees may result in negative soil nutrient feedback from a high wood demand 
and is worsened by the increased tree growth caused by the man-made nitrogen 
deposition during the last decades as well as the higher carbon dioxide content in the 
atmosphere due to climate change. A nutrient imbalance in European forest is already 
identified as having the potential to reduce biomass production (Jornard et al., 2015). 


10.5.2 The Landscape Scale 


The landscape scale is the appropriate scale for managing biodiversity conservation 
(cf. Angelstam et al., 2018; Michanek et al., 2018). This poses a challenge as forest 
ownership frequently is distributed between a large number of individual owners 
each with a relatively small holding. Practical management occurs at the estate 
level (whether small-scale private or large-scale company/industry owned), while 
the landscape is affected by a large number of landowners with varying precon- 
ditions, abilities, opportunities, degrees of freedom of action and objectives with 
regard to forest management. However, ongoing climate change with higher temper- 
atures and changes in precipitation patterns will affect the forest biomes, habitats 
and biodiversity on the landscape scale. For large areas in the Boreo-memorial and 
Boreal zones, the currently dominating tree species will change from conifers to 
deciduous species, profoundly affecting forest type and dependent flora and fauna. 
While a higher temperature stimulates tree growth, it also increases the risks asso- 
ciated with both traditional and new exotic forest pests and pathogens (Bentz et al., 
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2019). Together with decreased tree vitality owing to summer drought (Akselsson & 
Belyazid, 2018), the negative effect of insect outburst on forest biomass production 
is likely to reduce the resource input for a future biobased economy. 


10.5.3 Potential Local Conflicts Between Different Aspects 
of Sustainability Objectives 


From a societal perspective, many forest-related ecosystem services, besides the 
tree, have frequently been seen as free. Conflicts have frequently arisen over areas 
for biodiversity conservation (Niemel et al., 2005), less so with regard to nature 
reserves than in areas with a large number of designated key habitats where the forest 
owner is expected to set these aside without economic compensation. Maintaining 
biodiversity and traditional forest qualities requires older forests, usually less intense 
forest management, mixed age and species composition, i.e., a forestry yielding lower 
growth and delayed harvest (Sverdrup & Stjernquist, 2002). 


10.5.4 Potential Conflicts Between Forest owner’s Livelihood 
and Interests of National and International Objectives 


Objectives of global climate governance, national and other public environmental 
objectives may come in conflict with social and economic sustainability at the 
forest owner scale. Such conflicts between collective and individual rationality may 
exist but are more likely to develop through ‘mission creep’, i.e., the aggregation 
of multiple, each by itself non-controversial restrictive demands. At some point, 
increased demands on the forest owners to produce ecosystem services for society 
will require adequate economic compensation, in particular for small-scale forest 
owners depending on forestry for their livelihoods (cf. Gren et al., 2021). 


10.5.5 The Relationship Between Trust, Cooperation 
and Local Legitimacy in Forest Management 


The gaps between the objectives of the actors directly involved in forest manage- 
ment and the increasing number of objectives defined outside the sector increase the 
scope for conflict over outcomes. Perceived poor delivery by the forest owner toward 
external demands is likely to increase demands for hard governance approaches; 
in particular from stakeholders otherwise lacking means to directly affect local 
outcomes. This may be exemplified by the Swedish Society for Nature Conserva- 
tion forest policy from 2014, which suggested a shift in forest governance from the 
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Forest Act to the Swedish Environmental Code. Such a shift is based on the assump- 
tion that a potentially harder legal framework a priori would be more successful 
in securing biodiversity preservation and other values of nature. As an adaptive 
management taking local conditions into account is needed for retaining biodiver- 
sity and may be an objective in itself, local owners/managers need to be involved. 
An alternative is difficult to envisage, as it would require detailed monitoring of 
compliance as well as enforcement over large areas, about half the Swedish territory, 
and be costly but also in other respects problematic. The forest owners, who anyway 
will be the main actors implementing any forestry policy on the ground, need to 
find policy objectives and means proportionate for perceived legitimacy to ensure 
effective implementation. Trust in central authorities and objectives will be central 
for any effective policy implementation. As Ostrom (2007) noted, authorities often 
operate on simplified predicative models of more complex social-ecological systems 
thereby often employing poorly suited universal solutions of resource overuse. As 
demands on forestry have multiplied, management by objectives has seemed increas- 
ingly attractive as a governance strategy. This is partly a chimaera as the difficulty 
of prioritisation between, or rather balancing of, different objectives still are left 
to local actors. As, frequently, operational objectives at the actor level are lacking, 
self-monitoring or for that matter external monitoring becomes very difficult. This 
has the obvious effect that self-adjustment towards objectives in practical terms is 
near impossible. Additionally, some environmental objectives have the weakness 
that they are more of a vision. This is true both for the global SDGs and the Swedish 
environmental objectives. Objectives may be classified into those easily scientifically 
defined, monitored and possible to operationalize and in those that are more value 
based or utopian in character, e.g., the Sustainable Forest Objective (Emmelin & 
Lerman, 2008). Poorly defined objectives obviously risk an implementation deficit 
through poor delivery. Even clear objectives risk poor delivery, in particular in situa- 
tions were monitoring and enforcement of existing environmental policies and agree- 
ments are lacking or under-funded. Legitimacy and trust are important prerequisites 
for bottom-up approaches in contrast to top-down governance based on control and 
sanctions. Finally, vague general objectives not only make for ambiguous operational 
objectives and difficult monitoring, opens for ‘mission creep’. Even voluntary agree- 
ments need clarity. Stakeholder legitimacy is at risk if the end point risks becoming 
a moving target (cf. Jordan, 2008). 


10.6 Future Strategic Challenges Call for a Systems 
Perspective on Sustainable Forest Management 


A growing number of interest/actors outside the forest sector, with varying degrees 
of single issue objectives, are likely to make it increasingly hard for forest managers 
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to deliver what may be deemed positive or reasonable outcomes by the stake- 
holder community. This development with multiple, frequently contradictory, soci- 
etal demands, and policy objectives at different spatial and temporal scales is likely 
to increase further in the future; as will conflict over agendas and objectives. There 
will be a need to strike a balance between social, economic, and environmental 
sustainability if future forestry is to simultaneously contribute to a functional coun- 
tryside, local livelihoods, a biobased economy and mitigating climate change as 
well as providing a wider set of ecosystem services. Single issue perspectives and 
seemingly simple solutions need to be avoided. Ineffective decisions often are an 
effect of a misalignment between an objective, reality and what is attainable (Kim & 
Andersson, 2012). Balancing between objectives will be needed if forestry is effec- 
tively to help meeting future economic, environmental and social challenges. The 
sustainability debate frequently focuses on the environmental aspects to the detri- 
ment of the social and economic aspects of sustainability (Schlyter et al., 2013). 
This is unfortunate, as the full triad is needed for policy legitimacy among a wider 
field of stakeholders and for achieving sustainable development in reality. Forestry, 
stepping up to the future challenges, will need to contribute towards global objec- 
tives, while at the same time at the local scale deliver sustainable livelihoods for 
forest owners and other actors as well as to locally acceptable outcomes with regard 
to ecosystem services, biodiversity and landscape values. This is a tall order, and 
success will require improved deliberative approaches to identifying conflicts and 
trade-offs between different societal and stakeholder objectives, at different scales, 
in order to arrive at working compromises seen as meaningful and legitimate by the 
involved parties. 

Conventional consultations are unlikely to achieve the joint overview, social 
learning and shared understanding needed. In view of the negative silo governance 
effects illustrated in Fig. 10.2, we suggest that a systems approach through stake- 
holder group modelling is a more promising way forward in order to improve analysis 
and reduce conflicts over discourse (Schlyter et al., 2013). Ostrom (1998) identified 
trust as dynamically linked to reciprocity and reputation and, also, to cooperation 
for the common good. If the trust among local forest managers towards the author- 
ities is low, the marginal costs for society is likely become high when it comes 
to effect change. Building a wider societal transformation literacy will require the 
use of local knowledge and involvement of a multitude of stakeholders (Kuenkel, 
2019)—this calls for a systems thinking approach. A systems dynamic approach to 
forestry, with clear objectives and boundaries, will make the mental models of the 
different actors testable (cf. Kim & Anderson, 2012) through scenarios for sustainable 
forest management on different scales and geographical areas. Analysing feedback 
effects for alternative scenarios will improve decision making and deliberation on 
how to balance different objectives and management demands and helps avoiding 
imposing expert-driven top-down ‘solutions’. This concept was tested with forest 
owners on scenarios for forest growth, energy biomass extraction, soil acidification, 
and nutrient sustainability using a model of long-term soil nutrient balances (Sver- 
drup & Stjernquist, 2002) and later developed into an educational programme offered 
by the Swedish Forest Agency to Swedish private forest owners. 
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10.7 Conclusions 


Given the acute and overriding interest at a global/national scale to use the forestry 
sector for reducing the climate change threat, this policy objective is likely to increas- 
ingly come in conflict with environmental concerns and social, economic and envi- 
ronmental sustainability objectives at local scales (Fig. 10.2). Careful considerations 
will be needed to balance different objectives and interests, not the least in order 
to ensure policy legitimacy with regard to global and national policy objectives. 
However, action is always local, as are some impacts, and local stakeholder inter- 
ests need to be taken into account. This calls for a systems perspective analysing 
objectives, means and outcomes at different scales and for different stakeholders. A 
suitable approach needs to include dynamics and: 


e Anunderstanding of the forestry system, including soil, climate (including climate 
change dynamics) productivity and the vegetation components 

e A systems perspective that allows the inclusion of major stakeholder perspectives 
in an analysis of biomass production, other ecosystem services, feedbacks, policy 
trade-offs and leverage points for system change 
A balancing of the components of ecological, economic and social sustainability 
A bottom-up and participatory approach involving forest owners and stakeholders 
for the development of trust between actors 

e A learning process for all actors to reach transformation literacy 


Developing integrated simulation models that allow assessments of different 
policy scenarios will be needed if gains and trade-offs are to be analysed with any 
precision by owners, industry, spatial planners and other stakeholders. Such models 
would also allow different stakeholders to analyse and game their interests and trade- 
offs for various scenarios. Models are available that allow analysis of the interplay 
between soil, hydrology, climate, air pollution, climate change, management and 
biomass extraction as well as for field layer biodiversity (Sverdrup & Belyazid, 
2015; Sverdrup & Stjernquist, 2002). 
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Chapter 11 A) 
Sustainable Community Transformation PAE 
Process. The Role of Capacity Building 

in Sumba, Indonesia 


Catharina Any Sulistyowati and Renny Nurhasana 


Abstract This chapter is about the role of capacity building of local NGOs in Sumba, 
a poor island in the Eastern part of Indonesia. It is part of a larger initiative referred to 
as Sumba Iconic Island (SII), which aimed to solve poverty problems, transforming 
unequal gender relations while at the same time mitigating climate change. This study 
traced what happened after six years after the project ended. It is done by exploring 
the project documentation and conducting interviews with Hivos staff and the alumni 
representatives. We find that it has improved nature, community wellbeing, women 
leadership, and more equal gender relations. We conclude that: (1) transformation is 
not a linear process; (2) the changes toward the vision are not direct but tortuous; (3) 
there are unintended consequences, which can be positively or negatively influence 
the initial goal, and (4) the capacity to analyze the situation, reflect, and create action 
is crucial in the transformation process. 


Keywords Capacity building - Participatory learning - Community 
transformation > Sustainable development - Women empowerment + NGO 


11.1 Introduction 


Sumba is an island of eleven thousand km? located in East Nusa Tenggara Province. It 
is one of the poorest provinces in Indonesia, with more than 700 thousand inhabitants. 
Most of the region are rocky with thin topsoil (Fig. 11.1). The forest covers only less 
than 10% of its area. It has a dry climate, with 3—4 months of the rainy season and 8— 
9 months of the dry season. The ecology of Sumba affects water availability and soil 
fertility, the essential elements for agriculture and livestock systems on this island. 
Both activities are crucial for the food supply of the community (Sulistyowati, 2014). 

Most of the Sumba people are subsistence farmers and ranchers. They live scat- 
tered across the island. Women play a very crucial role in the food supply. Sumba 
women spend most of their time finding water and undertaking subsistence farming 
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Fig. 11.1 Landscape in East Sumba during the rainy season. Source KAIL Project Documentation, 
2015 


to produce food stocks throughout the year. In addition, women are also in charge of 
cooking, gathering firewood, and maintain small livestock. With this kind of work 
pattern, women spend most of their time on domestic work to meet the various 
needs of the household. After accomplishing domestic work, women use their time 
to weave. They make sarung (Indonesian skirt) for additional income or customary 
purposes (Sulistyowati, 2014). 

In Sumba, tradition plays a central role in the social system and culture. Both 
Sumba men and women spend considerable time for these various cultural activities. 
Birth, death, marriage, and looking after sick relatives are examples of cultural activ- 
ities. The caste system creates a gap in the decision-making, ownership of assets, and 
income in Sumba society. There is also a gap between men and women. Men have 
greater power in terms of asset ownership and decision-making power (Sulistyowati, 
2014). 

Hivos, an international NGO based in the Netherlands, initiated Sumba Iconic 
Island (SID) Project in 2010. The vision of SII is to ensure the supply and utilization 
of new and renewable energy sources to promote an inclusive and gender justice 
economy for improving the welfare of the Sumba people. The goals of this program 
are that by 2025 there will be (1) an increase in energy access for Sumba people, 
(2) an increase in the security of energy supplies which are from new and renewable 
energy, (3) sufficient energy infrastructure, (4) an increase in the efficient use of 
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energy, and (5) development of the industry and the regional economy to increase 
the purchasing power of energy (Sulistyowati, 2014). 

Through the SII, Hivos hopes to intervene above conditions for creating a better 
life for the Sumba people. Specific conditions expected by Hivos are as follows: 
increasing community access to energy, increasing the security of energy supplies 
from the renewable energy source, availability of sufficient energy infrastructure, 
increasing the efficient use of energy, the development of inclusive and gender 
justice industry, and regional economy, so it can improve people purchasing power of 
energy, as well as empower women economically and socially. NGOs, government, 
indigenous leaders, community groups, and schools are stakeholders involved in this 
transformation process (Sulistyowati, 2014). 

In 2014—2015, Hivos funded a capacity-building project for five local NGOs and 
supported them with one-year funding for women empowerment activities in their 
selected sites (KAIL Team, 2015). This chapter describes the process of that capacity- 
building program and what has changed from that time until now. It focuses on the 
individual transformation process and how it has influenced the transformation at 
higher levels. 


11.2 Methods 


The information in this article was collected from (1) the first author involvement in 
this project as the capacity-building project leader for five local NGO staffs in Sumba 
(2014-2015), (2) collection of field notes, reports, and publications, (3) interviews 
with the representative of alumni of the capacity-building program, and Hivos staff 
based in Sumba. During the interviews, the three questions were—what changes 
have happened at the personal, organization, and community levels because they 
participated in the capacity-building program. The interview could go further based 
on the interviewee’s answers. 

The first author of this article had the opportunity to be part of the transformation 
process through her involvement as the project evaluator for the micro-hydro project 
in Sumba in 2012 and as the project leader in the one-year capacity development 
program for local NGOs in Sumba in 2014—2015. During that involvement, she had 
the opportunity to stay for a few days with a Sumba family at the Kamanggih village in 
2012 and seven-ten days of travel each month for facilitating the workshops, moni- 
toring, and evaluation during the capacity-building process in 2014-2015 (KAIL 
Team, 2015; Sulistyowati & Kurniawan, 2012). This experience also contributes to 
the detailed description presented in this article. 
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11.3 The SII Capacity-Building Program for NGOs 
in Sumba, 2014-2015 


This capacity-building project was to prepare individuals and local organizations in 
Sumba to be involved in a transformation process across the island. Hivos selected 
five key local NGOs in Sumba to be involved in that process. Hivos assigned the KAIL 
team to facilitate this capacity-building process. KAIL is an NGO based in Bandung 
that specialized in facilitation and capacity building for change agents toward a just 
and sustainable future. It is well known for its expertise in using systems thinking for 
designing transformation processes toward sustainable development. The capacity- 
building process consisted of the following components, i.e., (a) planning workshop, 
(b) series of capacity-building workshops, and (c) coaching services. Below is a more 
detailed description of each process (KAIL Team, 2015; Sulistyowati & Kurniawan, 
2012). 

The planning workshop was in Waingapu, on July 21-25, 2014. In this workshop, 
each NGO presented its one-year project plan for women’s empowerment in their 
community. In this workshop, participants discussed problems and strategies using 
systems thinking, resulting in the revised project proposal based on the leverage 
points identified during the workshop. Hivos reviewed the revised proposal and 
provided grants for each NGO to implement the project for one year from September 
2014 to August 2015 and capacity-building support for the project implementation. 
Each NGO could send two representatives to join this capacity-building program 
(Sulistyowati, 2014, 2015). 

In this planning workshop, the participants were introduced to systems thinking 
for project planning. It consisted of the following process: (1) visioning process of 
sustainable future for each community, (2) mapping the problems and opportunities 
of the current situation, (3) designing pathways for change from the current situation 
to the vision, (4) finding leverage interventions, and (5) planning specific actions. 
The participants worked in a small group of each NGO were assisted by a group 
facilitator, who became their coach for a year of project implementation. The parti- 
cipants shared their group discussion results after each stage and got feedback from 
other participants and the facilitator team (Sulistyowati, 2014). 

During the project implementation, participants joined the series of capacity- 
building processes. These processes aimed to equip participants with the knowledge 
and skills to implement their project. The facilitator team reviewed the results and 
feedback from each workshop, analyzed them, found the gaps, and developed content 
and process for the next stage (KAIL Team, 2015). 

There were several aspects of these programs as follows: personal leadership 
(personal visioning, time management, finance management), team building (group 
visioning, team learning, and collaboration), community organizing (participatory 
mapping and community planning), sustainable development (principles, renewable 
energy, and sustainable economy), gender awareness, business management (finance, 
marketing, value chain), project management (planning, monitoring, evaluation, and 
reporting), and project documentation and publication (Sulistyowati, 2015). 
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Fig. 11.2 Coaching session in the community. Source KAIL Project Documentation, 2014 


This project used various methods depends on the characteristic of the content and 
the participants’ condition. As an example, for community mapping and planning, 
the workshop was done in the community (Fig. 11.2) so that participants could 
apply concepts and methods directly in the field. After the workshop, all participants 
applied the skills and knowledge in their communities (KAIL Team, 2015). 

For more conceptual content like principles of sustainable development, the work- 
shop was in a classroom with a combination of lectures, group discussion, individual 
work, and games. The systems thinking playbook (Sweeney & Meadows, 1995) was 
one of the references used. Games were helpful to explain complex issues such as 
ecological carrying capacity in a way that was easier for participants to understand 
and remember (KAIL Team, 2015). 

Discussing participants’ cases were effective in more technical contents such as 
finance and time management. The participants could practice the principles with 
their cases and gain direct results from them. Issues that emerged from that practice 
were then discussed in the plenary so that everybody could learn from it. Other 
technical content which interested participant was making video documentation and 
the use of social media. Since mobile phones and the Internet were not widely 
available in Sumba in 2014, this topic was relatively new for the participants. They 
learned how to write their field stories and put them in the blog or Facebook. They 
also made videos of their work (KAIL Team, 2015; Sulistyowati, 2015; KAIL Team 
and Sumba Capacity-building Participants 2015) . 

For content like personal leadership and group leadership, we found a place where 
participants could have their own time, relaxing together in a circle, and discussing 
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Fig. 11.3 KAIL facilitator team and the capacity-building participants. Source KAIL Project 
Documentation, 2015 


any issues, such as their frustration as a change agent for sustainable development. 
It formed a safe container for each participant to support each other (KAIL Team, 
2015). 

Besides regular workshops, coaching was the central element of this capacity- 
building program. The coaching session was at the individual and organizational 
levels. During personal coaching, the participants could pick any issues they would 
like to discuss with the coach. The coaching session could be conducted in their 
free time during the workshop, usually in the evening. The individual coaching was 
voluntary. The organizational coaching was part of the workshop schedule. It was 
mainly on project management to check the stage of their project implementation and 
if some issues need to be solved. Sometimes issues emerged during group/individual 
coaching, which would be discussed during the next session or in the next workshop, 
depending on the urgency and time availability. Each group had one coach, who 
assisted them from the planning until the evaluation workshop. The participants could 
also contact their coach through email/phone (KAIL Team, 2015). The facilitator 
team and capacity-building participants are depicted in Fig. 11.3. 


11.4 The NGO Projects 


Five NGOs selected for this capacity-building program were Yayasan Peduli Kasih 
(Sandika), Yayasan Wali Ati (Yasalti), Lembaga Pelita Sumba (Pelita), Yayasan 
Sosial Donders (Donders), and Yayasan Bahtera (Bahtera). The focus of their projects 
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was women’s empowerment through sustainability initiatives at the community level. 
The projects supported were for salt producers in East Sumba (Sandika), for weaver 
women in East Sumba (Yasalti), Central Sumba (Bahtera), and Southwest Sumba 
(Donders), and for farmers in East Sumba (Pelita) (Arwida, 2015; KAIL Team, 2015). 

Despite differences in geography and type of activities, the projects shared some 
similar women problems in Sumba. Firstly, Sumba women had to spend much time 
doing domestic work, such as collecting water and preparing food. Some women 
had to walk for three hours every day to go back and forward to collect water for 
the family (Sulistyowati, 2014; Sulistyowati & Kurniawan, 2012). They also had to 
spend significant time preparing, cooking, and cleaning up. Women further had to 
collect the wood for cooking. Most families in Sumba used the traditional stove for 
cooking. If they cooked inside the house, the smoke from the stove would fill the 
kitchen. It was not healthy, especially for women who spent much time in the kitchen 
(Sulistyowati & Kurniawan, 2012). Many communities in Sumba at that time still 
did not have electricity. In that situation, it was hard to do productive activities and 
learning during the evening (Sulistyowati & Kurniawan, 2012; Sulistyowati, 2014; 
Hivos Web site 2021'). 

Secondly, there was little room for women to gain economic benefit from their 
productive work. Many women had some skills which enable them to produce some- 
thing to earn some money to increase the family income, such as making some 
beautiful woven fabric. However, since their time for domestic work was plenty, 
they had limited time for doing this. If they had the products to sell, they had to go to 
the market. Since the market was far from their home, they had to spend some time 
and money to go there so that the margin from their product sales was not much. So 
far, they had asked their husband to sell their woven fabric. When helping their wife 
selling their products, some husbands used part of the money for cigarettes, gambling, 
and drinking. Therefore, women only got a smaller fraction of the income. Another 
option was to sell the product to a middleman, who bought products at a low price 
(KAIL Team and Sumba Capacity-building Participants 2015; Sulistyowati, 2014). 

The other problem was related to the environmental condition. As a dry island, 
Sumba had limited water resources. People adjusted their planting season with 
rainfall. During the rainy season, they planted corn and rice as their staple food 
subsistence. Lack of water made planting vegetables in the backyard difficult. This 
condition influences their food stock as well as food expenses (Sulistyowati, 2014). 


11.5 Six years Later 


In May-June 2021, we interviewed three alumni of the capacity-building program, 
representing three organizations. We wanted to know what changes had happened 
from 2015-2021, six years after the capacity-building program ended. We also aimed 


l https://hivos.org/program/sumba-iconic-island-initiave/ as on 30.06.2021. For more detailed 
information about Sumba Iconic Island visit https://sumbaiconicisland.org/. 
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to understand how the capacity-building process has influenced their life and their 
work. At the time, we could not interview the other two organization representatives 
due to limited communication access. Below is the summary of the interview results. 


11.5.1 Story from Trouce Landukara (Sandika, East Sumba) 


Trouce Landukara (Ibu Oce) was one of the participants from Sandika, East Sumba. 
With her colleague, Darius Dadi Manumesa, she set up Sandika. In 2014, Sandika was 
a small organization, with both of them as the founders and the staff. They assisted 
a community in Pamalala village in East Sumba, which produced salt for a living. In 
2015, we visited the salt production site in the coastal area to meet the women there. 
They were poor women who produce salt in wooden huts on the coast. They collected 
wood on the beach and dried them for fuelwood to make salt. The salt production 
process was simple. Traditionally, it used a wooden furnace which created plenty 
of smoke. With technology improvement, they could use a new type of furnace that 
produced less smoke. It improved women working conditions to be healthier. These 
women set up a saving and loan group to help them access the production capital 
and financial security in difficult times (KAIL Team, 2015; Landukara, 2021). 

In 2021, Sandika has grown into a larger organization with seven staff members. 
Ibu Oce is still the leader of Sandika. Her current influence is much beyond Sandika. 
For Ibu Oce, the most influential contribution of the capacity-building process was 
finance management. That training content had opened her mind to several principles 
to live financially independent so that she had the freedom to do her social work 
without any dependency on external funding. She likes to do mentoring activities 
that she is currently doing, but she does not want to be financially dependent on 
these activities, which depended on the donor’s money. More than that her position 
as a single parent required her to take care of all financial matters by herself. So, she 
started her own business (Landukara, 2021). 

Ibu Oce loves sewing and used that skill to make sarung kambuli (sarung), a 
scabbard used by Sumba women. This sarung is mostly for cultural events such as 
death, birth, and marriage ceremonies. In Sumba, those ceremonies require cloth 
to be worn or given to the party holding the ceremony. This type of sarung uses 
clothes purchased at the local shop. A sarung needs 1.60 m of cloth which costs her 
about fifty thousand rupiahs (around 3.5 US$) per meter. It was then sewn into a 
sarung and embroidered with the motif required by the buyer. In the past, Ibu Oce 
asked somebody else to draw the motif for her, but now, she can do her drawing. By 
drawing on her own, Ibu Oce can better understand consumer desires. Once finished, 
the sarung price is between Rp. 350.000 to Rp. 650.000 (around 23-43 US$) per 
piece, depending on its quality (Landukara, 2021). 

From this business, Ibu Oce has managed to live independently. She teaches these 
skills to her siblings, especially those who do not have a job yet. From this business, 
they can support their families and send their children to school. One of them even 
can finance going to college. Apart from family, Ibu Oce also formed groups. Each 
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group consists of 10-32 women involves in these sarung-making groups (Landukara, 
2021). 

To market her sarung, Ibu Oce uses social media, such as Facebook. Although she 
has already involved many women as part of the sarung-making groups, sometimes 
Ibu Oce gets too overwhelmed when she receives many orders. That is why she did 
not accept pre-finance because she is afraid of failing to finish on time. Customers 
only pay after they receive their sarung. She also made a stock of sarungs because 
some customers would like to buy ready-to-use sarungs. Ibu Oce accepts orders at 
least a month in advance. Only in selected cases, she accepts orders with less time 
to deliver. She would like to maintain the quality of the sarung. It should be made 
carefully and not in a hurry. It takes about two days to make a small sarung and 
4-5 days for a large one (Landukara, 2021). 

To maintain the quality, before giving a sarung order to the group, she first assessed 
the capacity of each group member. She informed them the quality standards of the 
sarung and taught them how to achieve these standards. She then ordered a sarung 
and to see the results. Based on the results, she provided suggestions for necessary 
improvements. When they were good, she could give them orders for more sarungs. 
Ibu Oce provided all the materials for making the sarung, such as clothes, thread 
for embroidering, and the embroidery motif. They just had to focus on the sarung 
making. Ibu Oce would come at the appointed time to take the sarung and make the 
payment (Landukara, 2021). 

From her sarung business, Ibu Oce has the opportunity to continue her social 
work, such as the community work in Sandika. She has involved in politics. Ibu 
Oce was approached by a political party and become the woman candidate in the 
local election. She lost in that election due to the lack of preparation and experience. 
However, it was a valuable lesson for her. She was one of the facilitator team for the 
Hivos renewable energy project. Through that involvement, she had the opportunity 
to empower women in many places in Sumba. She also had experiences in another 
province and abroad (Landukara, 2021). Now, she is the Haba Hammu leader, a 
network consisting of eight local NGOs in Sumba, namely Pelita, Sandika, Bahtera, 
Donders (the capacity-building participants), and other four organizations recruited 
in 2020, namely Satu Visi, Humbai Lulu, Sabana Sumba, and KPI (Kefi, 2021; 
Landukara, 2021; Opang, 2021). 


11.5.2 Story from Imelda Sulis (Donders, East Sumba) 


For Imelda Sulis (Ibu Sulis), a transformation process was happening at three levels. 
Firstly, at the individual level. It aided her role as program manager. It helped her 
doing her organizational tasks, such as planning, problem analysis, strategy formu- 
lation, collaboration, and program integration. She learned a lot from the theory of 
change approach (ToC) (Sulis, 2021). In the theory of change approach, the partici- 
pants draw causal systems maps to design leverage intervention toward their vision. 
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ToC is very useful for project design, proposal formulation, and community planning 
(KAIL Facilitator Team, 2015; Sulistyowati, 2014). 

This personal transformation also transforms Ibu Sulis’ organization. She dissemi- 
nated the knowledge and skills to the 26 field workers of her organization through their 
internal meetings and mentoring process. For example, they used ToC for designing 
programs on disaster management, energy, and environmental programs. It helped 
them to write a proposal and get funding from donors. Ibu Dewi and Ibu Epin, two 
other capacity-building participants from Donders applied the skills in their fieldwork 
on women empowerment and sustainable agriculture. They use the causal diagram 
to map community problems and discuss them to seek a solution together with the 
community. Until now, there are no single fixed procedures in applying ToC. They 
modified the tools according to local context and their specific needs (Sulis, 2021). 

To spread the knowledge within Donders was not an easy process. They created 
regular discussion events to facilitate sharing and learning processes internally, where 
they could learn from each other. The participants complement each other so that all 
of them could master all contents. It was also not easy to understand the tools at the 
theoretical or conceptual level, and therefore, they also facilitated the learning directly 
in the field by practicing together. Solving community problems using a regular type 
of workshop was not effective. It was time-consuming and hard to be followed by 
all participants. According to Ibu Sulis, the community was more enthusiastic in 
discussing the problems and solutions in the field (Sulis, 2021). 

Funding support from Hivos focused on strengthening groups of Sumba weavers. 
In 2021, these women’s groups are still active. Donders organized the marketing 
for the groups’ products. Besides sarung, now, they can also create various woven 
products, such as scarves and prayer mats. Donders sells weaving products, coffee, 
moringga leaf product, and some other products. They have a shop and training 
facility, which was very basic in 2014. Now, it is equipped with air conditioning and 
a fan. They also built a meeting room on the 2nd floor (Sulis, 2021). 

At the community level, some of the women are not only active in their community. 
They were weaving teachers in some weaving training sessions in Sumba. One of 
the active members of the group, Ibu Kristina, was involved in public spaces. She 
became the head of the neighborhood (Ketua Rukun Tetangga), as the health/malaria 
cadres, and participated in the village meeting (Musrenbang). With better knowledge, 
women can play more roles in society (Sulis, 2021). 

Ibu Sulis also observed several other changes in the community. Women’s involve- 
ment in the productive and public role brought about changes in the community 
division of labor. In the past, it was hard to find a man who replaced his wife to sell 
vegetables in the market. Now, we can find some of them in the market. The discus- 
sion on the division of roles between women and men was increased. There was a 
changing perspective on women’s involvement in productive and public activities. In 
the past, women were not involved in village planning meetings. Now, women have 
to be involved in decision-making, especially regarding programs that are related 
to them. In Donders’-assisted villages, perhaps around 65% of those villages have 
already acknowledged the importance of women’s participation. So far, the response 
from the other women is positive. They would like to be involved also (Sulis, 2021). 
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The social change process toward gender equality and the improvement of 
women’s wellbeing is still part of the advocacy agenda of Donders. The change 
required mindset changes. It requires collective awareness in all Donders staff as well 
as support from the government and communities. That is why education/capacity 
building for staff and the communities are central in Donders’ work. They traced the 
change through the monitoring and evaluation process involving staff and commu- 
nity members, including women, men, children, and other minority groups (Sulis, 
2021). 


11.5.3 Story from Yulius Opang (Pelita Sumba Foundation) 


Yulius Opang (Om Lius) is the head of Yayasan Pelita Sumba (Pelita). The most 
valuable and unique contents for Om Lius were the value chain analysis and the theory 
of change (ToC) (Opang, 2021). Value chain analysis calculates and compares the 
distribution of efforts and benefits along the product chains. Based on that calculation, 
they can determine the fair price for their product. It is fundamental knowledge 
because usually, the community did not include their labor in the production cost. 
This labor cost is what they usually called profit. With this skill, they can determine 
their product price and have a better bargaining position in the market (KAIL Team, 
2015). ToC improved Pelita’s skills in project design and fundraising (Opang, 2021). 

Hivos fund was for strengthening farmers’ groups to plant vegetables in forest 
areas. The community got the right to cultivate the forest from the Ministry of 
Forestry. The agreement was that the community could grow vegetables as long 
as they also plant fruits and timber. Vegetables provided them with short-term cash, 
while fruits would provide them with income after five years or later without cutting 
the trees. Through this intervention, the forest could have conservation as well as 
productive purposes. After that project completion, Pelita was no longer getting 
support from Hivos. However, they managed to get funding from other sources where 
they can have the opportunity to continue their community organizing work as well 
as forming new vegetable farmers groups (Fig. 7) (Opang, 2021). 

Farmer groups in Meurumba are still active in producing vegetables. Farmers 
transport their harvest to the weekly market in the sub-district or to the market in 
Waingapu. Like six years ago, they still plant chili. Chili is easy to carry and can 
grow better in the rainy season compared to shallots and tomatoes. Fruit trees and 
wood planted in forest lands are already growing high and block the sunlight from 
reaching the ground. Starting this year, they will harvest candlenuts. In the long term, 
candlenut is the next source of income for farmers. Farmers can harvest the candlenut, 
while the Ministry of Forestry will ensure the conservation purpose (Opang, 2021). 

According to Om Lius, there are many challenges in establishing an equal role 
between men and women. In East Sumba, leaders are identical to men. The enabling 
process of women’s involvement in the public sphere is as follows: They practiced 
talking among women first, then after they get used to it, they can speak in public. 
Their experience in Meurumba village concluded that it was less effective to address 
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gender issues by only involving women. Without men’s support, the involvement of 
women will only occur during project time. After the project ends, the men/women 
relations will be back to their original habits. When husband and wife both gain 
gender awareness, it is more effective in transforming their relations (Opang, 2021). 

In 2021, Pelita has seven staff. Om Lius expects that all staff will have gender, 
poverty, and environmental awareness. Pelita focused on people who live around 
forests. Through working with these people, they got the opportunity to transform 
poverty by improving the environment. This work required Pelita staff to live in 
the community and have direct involvement with their problems. According to Om 
Lius, this is a hard job with little financial reward compared to the income from other 
professions. Therefore, it is a challenge to find cadres from the younger generation 
(Opang, 2021). 

Despite this challenge, a former Pelita volunteer and staff, Rambu Tamu Ina was 
nominated to be the village head by the community. The election will be on August 
25, 2021. When she was a volunteer at Pelita, she learned a lot from a various 
capacity-building processes provided by Pelita. Then, she became the community 
assistance for Meurumba village. If elected, she will be one of the five village heads 
in East Sumba. Since women leaders are rare in Sumba, even speaking in public is 
still rare and difficult for women; this will be one of the breakthroughs for women’s 
empowerment (Opang, 2021). 


11.6 The Lessons and Conclusion 


From the alumni stories of capacity building six years ago, below are some lessons 
from the transformation process in Sumba: 


e The transformation process does not occur in an instant. It is a gradual process 
that involves the awareness of the various parties involved in the transformation 
process. 

e The original plan is often different from what happens in the field. On many 
occasions, theory, concept, and methodology need to be modified and adjusted 
according to the local context, resulting in a unique and rich experience from 
the field. Through these field experiences, knowledge will be enriched and shape 
further learning and actions. 

e The network of people with similar visions is strategic for the success of the 
transformation. The network can help change agents maintain the spirit of change. 
Friends are valuable, especially in the time of a lonely struggle. 


We conclude that transformation is not a linear process. The changes toward the 
vision are not linear but tortuous. Along the way to that vision, there are unintended 
consequences that positively or negatively influence the goal. The capacity to analyze 
the situation, learn, reflect, and create action is very important to the success of the 
transformation process. 
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Chapter 12 A) 
Toward Transformation to a Well-Being PAE 
Economy in an African Country: A Case 

Study from Namibia 


Justine Braby and Reinhold Mangundu 


Abstract In this chapter presents the results of various approaches used by a group 
of young Namibians to shift the society toward a well-being economy. They sought 
to find more appropriate measurements of success, and did this by conducting (a) 
a survey to measure progress, (b) different dialog processes to understand what 
a good quality of life actually means to citizens, (c) co-constructing community 
well-being from the bottom up, (d) communication, networking, and awareness to 
garner public support, and finally (e) attempting to influence high-level decision- 
making in government. The authors measured nine domains; of which, state of mind 
and perceived health were the only domains found to be sufficient. The domains 
community strength and sense of belonging were the lowest in the high-income area. 
The domains with the highest levels of dissatisfaction were good governance and 
political freedom. The process of co-constructing community well-being through 
a bottom-up approach had varying levels of success and was highly adaptive and 
flexible. The key findings were that the underlying components of well-being were 
trust (at all levels), a sense of belonging and healthy relationships, basic needs (home, 
food, water, sanitation, electricity), quality education (the kind that causes critical and 
systems thinking and develops creative potential), quality work (that is demanding 
and rewarding), and good health. 


Keywords Wellbeing economy * Community - Systems thinking - Circular 
economy + Transformation - Namibia 


12.1 Introduction 


It has become widely recognized that our current global development path is not 
taking us in the right direction (Constanza et al., 2014; Rogers et al., 2012; Steffen 
et al., 2015; Stiglits et al., 2009; Whitby et al., 2014). Vast numbers of people live in 
poverty, and those countries that are deemed successful according to our economic 
paradigm have major health problems (Compas et al., 2012; Rogers et al., 2012), 
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depression, and anxiety (Bromet et al., 2011; Streib, 2007). In addition, the globally 
dominant economic system dependent on industrialization is increasingly putting 
Earth, and its ecosystem, goods and services, under untenable pressure, which has 
direct effects on human wellbeing (Constanza et al., 2014; Stiglits et al., 2009). 

It is important to consider that the point of economic growth is to drive equity 
and life quality, while making sure not to harm the natural systems on which our 
economy and life, in general, is based. However, the focus on growth alone without 
understanding and strategizing what kind of growth and for whom has resulted in 
the opposite in many countries. In most countries, in the world over the last 40 years, 
more than half of the wealth generated by economic growth has gone to the top 1%, 
while the poorest half has received less than 1% of that growth in wealth (Hardoon 
et al., 2016). In Namibia, less than 10% earns more than NAD 11,000 per month, 
while more than 60% of Namibians earn less than NAD 2,000 per month (NSA 
2011). 

Economic growth, in itself, is neither good nor bad. It can range from really good 
(e.g., higher incomes and better health) to really bad (e.g., opioid addictions or armed 
conflict)—all of these are forms of economic growth. Polluted ground water means 
that the population is forced to buy more plastic bottled water. This has shown to 
contribute to further plastic pollution, and microplastics in our guts which can be 
harmful to our health—hence more spending on health care. This all contributes to 
growth, but it certainly does not make life better; in fact, it is detrimental. So, the 
central question becomes: what do we want to grow, and why? 

Namibia is a developing country with the driest climate in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Namibia’s Vision 2030 is for the country to be industrialized by the year 2030. 
However, it also states that this development must also be sustainable, and the ultimate 
direction is toward the well-being of Namibia’s citizens (Republic of Namibia 2004). 
Namibia needs to develop. For growth to be a net positive in a country like Namibia, 
it needs to be (1) equitable, (2) clearly defined in terms of types and assumed benefits, 
and (3) environmentally and socially sustainable. Most vital development does not 
necessarily require growth, but rather depends on inclusivity, reciprocity, efficiency, 
and above all, quality. 

In 2012, a group of young Namibians (including a myself—a sustainability profes- 
sional, with a medical doctor, a physicist, a land use planner, a youth development 
expert, a social entrepreneur, and an engineer, hereafter referred to as the committee) 
embarked on a journey to question what progress means to ordinary citizens, what 
alternative indicator system could be used to measure this progress, and influence the 
decision-making processes around development and economic growth in the country. 
This work formed part of the For Progress Namibia Project (www.progress-namibia. 
com). This chapter narrates this journey and attempts to synthesize lessons learnt 
to improve approaches for further work in this area in Namibia, and other countries 
that want to embark on transformation toward a well-being economy. In his book 
titled Success in a World Without Growth, Fioramonti (2017) describes a “well-being 
economy” as one that seeks to uphold the well-being of both social and ecological 
systems without undermining them. At the core of this paradigm, people and the 
environment are equally valued as the two constitute an interdependent system. A 
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well-being economy calls for a common narrative on what progress and a good life 
would mean to people. Progress does not necessarily mean material consumption 
but sees the need for things that truly matter. Some of these things do not have any 
monetary value but contribute greatly to our state of being, e.g., community trust, 
social cohesion, peace, and happiness (Fioramonti, 2017). 

This chapter attempts to take a system’s lenses and outlines various points of 
entry (or leverage points) in the system where the committee attempted to inter- 
vene. A survey was used to measure perceptions on progress, while several in depth 
dialogs and community working groups were established. Other interventions include 
communications and awareness to attempt to change mental models around progress, 
and finally, attempting to influence high-level decision-making. The ultimate aim of 
the project was to support and guide development in Namibia by looking at what is 
important for citizens to lead a good quality of life using the strengths and resources 
of Namibia and focusing on local decentralized economic development. 


12.2 Approaches to Shifting Namibian Society Toward 
a Well-Being Economy 


The attempts made to shift Namibian society toward a well-being economy were 
not strategic as the For Progress Namibia project learnt as it went along, taking an 
organic, flexible, adaptive approach. The project started in 2012, when a few young 
Namibians who were working on joint youth development projects at the time, came 
together to discuss progress and the inefficacy of the gross domestic product (GDP) 
as a measurement of progress. The results of this study, starting with a survey, as well 
as the work of some of the members of the committee, resulted in a multi-faceted 
approach to transformation in Namibia (to ultimately varying, and in some cases, 
very limited, success). 

The approach and methodology are discussed in more detail under the sub- 
headings below. The project started through the formation of the For Progress 
Namibia Committee (the committee), basically a group of volunteers who all shared 
a passion for their country and its citizens’ well-being. Its main initial aim was to find 
more appropriate measurements of success, and it did this by conducting (a) a survey 
to measure progress, (b) conduct and test different dialog processes to understand 
what a good quality of life actually means to citizens, (c) co-constructing community 
well-being from the bottom up, (d) communication, networking and awareness to 
garner public support, and finally (e) attempting to influence high-level decision- 
making in government. Excluding the survey which was done at the onset, all these 
approaches were ongoing and sometimes done at the same time, between 2012—and 
continue today. It is important to note that in retrospect the project made mistakes, 
faced several challenges, and had a lot of mentorship and technical support along 
the way; as in reality, it was setting a trail that had not previously been undertaken 
in such a holistic manner by one group of people. 
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12.2.1 Survey to Measure Progress 


A literature review of the existing alternative indicators of welfare and well-being 
globally was conducted as well as the use and advisory support from various experts 
in the field. Perception indicators were chosen using the approach of Bhutan’s Happi- 
ness Index! and the Happiness Alliance.” A questionnaire was developed using these 
foundations. The survey was conducted in the capital city of Namibia, Windhoek, in 
four suburbs of different income levels: Ludwigsdorf (high income), Windhoek West 
(middle income), Shandumbala (low-middle income), Okuryangava (low income), 
Hakahana (low income). Volunteers were trained to conduct the surveys, and surveys 
were conducted between August and October 2012. Approximately, 600 people 
were surveyed in total, and suburban variation depended on various factors, such 
as willingness to answer, and number of surveyors. 


12.2.2 Interviews and Focus Group Discussions 


To better understand how we measure progress, the project embarked on using various 
dialog and depth facilitation processes to collect narratives on what Namibian citizens 
think progress means, a “good life” means, and what thriving society would look 
like. 

The committee used the following different formats: 


ay 


Interviews (mostly one-on-one) with citizens from different demographics 

2. Community discussions using the Bohm dialog format (between 5 and 20 
people) 

3. Using gaming and simulations followed by depth dialogs (creating a safe space 
using different depth dialog processes) (see Mangundu & Braby, 2019) 

4. Co-creating (e.g., community gardens, cooking together in someone’s home) 
and having informal discussions 

5. Community visioning exercises in a workshop format (groups were put together 

to draw their ideal neighborhood) 


12.2.3 Co-Constructing Community Well-Being Bottom up 


As part of the survey study, the committee identified a community/suburb of the four 
survey suburbs in Windhoek to work with to (a) present the findings and results of 
the survey and (b) co-identify and work on priority areas that could improve suffi- 
ciency. Because of the committee’s existing community involvement and residency, 
Shandumbala was chosen. The work of this was conducted in the following manner: 


' (www.grossnationalhappiness.com). 
2 (www.happycounts.org). 
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1. A Shandumbala Community Workshop was held in 2016 where results were 
presented and where community visioning was conducted. Here, central govern- 
ment was invited to attend (of six Ministries invited, only two attended, namely 
from the National Planning Commission, and one Member of Parliament). Local 
Government was invited, including the Mayor of the City of Windhoek (who 
seconded some staff to join) and the Katutura East Constituency Councilor 
at the time. In addition, some NGOs and International Development Partners 
were invited, of which most notably the UNDP Resident Representative of 
Namibia attended. Approximately, 50 residents attended and together worked 
on visioning what their ideal suburb would look like in 2036 (20 years from 
time of workshop). 


2. A community meeting followed a month after (2016), hosted by the Katu- 
tura East Councilor who had requested the committee to include the entire 
constituency (several suburbs of which Shandumbala was only one suburb). At 
this meeting, over 100 people were attended (Fig. 12.1). A prioritization exer- 
cise was conducted in which four components were identified as priority areas 
that the community wanted to focus on and improve (see Fig. 12.2). These were 
(a) community trust, (b) safety, (c) education, and (d) land rights at an informal 
settlement called Sonderwater. People were asked to sign up to be part of “task 
teams” to work on individual areas. Each area had approximately ten task team 
members, including one person from the committee. 


Fig. 12.1 Residents of Katutura east constituency partaking in an envisioning exercise (Van 
Schalkwyk, 2016) 
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Fig. 12.2 Elder from 
Sonderwater community 
prioritizing land rights (Van 
Schalkwyk, 2016) 


3. For the “trust task team” community dialogs were hosted with minimal success. 
This was mainly due to internal personality clashes between some members of 
the trust team consisting of community members which could not be solved 
through committee facilitation. These are discussed below as part of the overall 
reflection of this process. 

4. For the “safety task team,” it was decided to set up a neighborhood watch, which 
included a successful partnership with the Police. This neighborhood watch is 
still ongoing in 2020 and has been successful in limiting crime in Katutura East. 

5. The “education task team” initiated with letters to the Ministry of Education in 
support of improving school conditions in Katutura East (to minimal success), 
the use of the councilor building for matric students to have a quiet place to 
study, and the partnership with the Physically Active Youth (with whom the 
Committee had a long-standing relationship with) who provide a safe, home- 
style setting to school children in the afternoons to supplement education that 
is lacking in the formal school system. 

6. The “Sonderwater task team” has been the most active, mostly due to strong 
leadership from one community member in Sonderwater, as well as active and 
engaged facilitation from one committee member. Sonderwater is an informal 
settlement of 150 residents who live in informal housing (tin shacks/plastic 
shacks) without tenure to land or access to sanitation or power. The work here 
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started with meetings with the City of Windhoek which allowed for the “formal- 
ization” of the suburb (which meant a stop to the forceful removal of residents 
there) and the installation of water, so residents have access to water. In addi- 
tion, a local economic development project was started using carpentry as a 
medium. The task team partnered with a carpentry training center, and inter- 
ested and engaged residents looking for employment were trained in carpentry 
using pallets to make furniture (see Fig. 12.3). After training, a small busi- 
ness/cooperative was formed where pallets (mostly from Coca Cola Namibia) 
were delivered for free and repurposed into furniture (an auction was held 
successfully). Demand grew and clients (like restaurants) made orders, raising 
the potential for the business to become successful. However, the lack of finan- 
cial management expertise, lack of work ethic and rampant drug addiction in the 
community caused the failure of the business, leaving only a few individuals, 
continuing on their own. These individuals were supported with a container 
and tools set up within the Sonderwater area. In addition, in 2020, community 
gardens were developed by community members in a larger partnership which 
had rising success and is being used as a model in various platforms of food 
security and adaptation during the covid pandemic. 


Pallet Furniture 
A Sales 


Friday 7th September 2018 


Sunday 8th September 2018 


@ 
Vocational Training Centre 
Katutura, Wanahenda 


Fig. 12.3 Processes of the pallet project (Mangundu, 2018) 
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12.2.4 Communication, Networking and Awareness—Public 
Support 


The Progress Namibia Project was well aware of the influence that communication 
and awareness raising can make, especially when it came to influencing decision- 
making in Namibia. For this reason, a communications strategy was developed 
already at survey stage and was further adapted as the work progressed and moved 
into different avenues. 

The following aspects were part of this “living” strategy: 


1. Every event, paper published, meeting, or other news-worthy activity were put 
into a media advisory note and sent to all media houses (including newspapers, 
radio, and television) in Namibia (starting in 2012). 

2. Asaresult of the above, members of the committee were frequently interviewed, 
and thus, various topics received multiple platforms, most notably and influ- 
entially, the Namibia Broadcasting Corporation’s TV shows “Good Morning 
Namibia” (a news show), “One on One” (a debate show), and “Talk of the 
Nation” (a panel show discussing “hot topics”). Multiple radio interviews and 
newspaper articles were also done. 

3. One of the committee members (the senior author) was invited to be part of 
the “WE-Africa Lab” (a think-tank of 28 participants across Africa developing 
strategies on a well-being economy for Africa) which included three lab sessions 
across Africa and resulted in the inclusion and ultimate Secretarial Leadership 
of the For Progress Namibia project in the well-being economy Africa Action 
Network. One of the more notable pieces of work (although not part of the For 
Progress Namibia Project) was the publication of a book entitled “Transfor- 
mational Infrastructure: for Development of a Well-being Economy in Africa” 
(Mebratu & Swilling, 2020). 

4. A prominent figure and author on the well-being economy (Prof Lorenzo Fiora- 
monti) was invited on a mission to Namibia. This included various TV and radio 
interviews, meetings with Ministers, and an extremely well-attended public talk 
co-organized with the Namibia Economic forum and the Pupkewitz Business 
School at the Namibia University of Science and Technology entitled “Real 
Economic Transformation in Africa: breaking free from growth and embracing 
well-being.” 

5. Weekly blog news articles starting in 2017 called “Progress Namibia Weekly” 
mailed out to an automated list (which grew to several hundred) of emails, as 
well as published on the Progress Namibia Web site.* 

6. Presentations at multiple meetings, conferences, including inter-alia, the well- 
being economy Africa Festival held in Pretoria in 2017, and the Resilience 
Conference held in Stockholm in 2017. 


3 The talk was filmed and made into a video (https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=BmDrRT 
KOjJMA&t=318s&ab_channel=ProgressNamibia). 


4 See link to the Progress Namibia website (www.progress-namibia.com). 
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A large majority of the influence at political and high level was due to the 
debate and public support garnered through the media’s interest in this work. This is 
discussed below. 


12.2.5 Influencing High-Level Decision-Making 


It was always the intention of the For Progress Namibia project to influence high- 
level decision-making in the development and economic planning arenas, and as a 
result, various strategies and activities were employed in this regard, including: 


1. A policy brief was developed of the survey (Braby, 2016), which was handed 
to every member of Parliament, sent to every Minister in Cabinet, and used as 
the information brief on which meetings were held with various politicians. 

2. Several meetings were held in 2016 to garner interest in the work with the Shan- 
dumbala community. This included (a) a meeting with the Chair of Parliament, 
(b) subsequent presentations and meetings with parliamentarian committees 
(see Fig. 12.2), (c) a meeting with the Mayor of the City of Windhoek. Letters 
were drafted and sent to every minister requesting a meeting (of which none 
responded). 

3. During the visit of Lorenzo Fioramonti (2017), various meetings were held with 
UNDP, various bi-lateral organizations, as well as the Minister of the National 
Planning Commission (in charge of economic and development planning in 
Namibia) . 

4. Eventually, toward the end of 2018, the Presidential Advisors (mostly due to 
the TV debate shows) contacted one of the committee members (the author) 
for meetings and advice. By 2019, the committee member was appointed to 
the High-Level Panel Advising the President of Namibia on the Economy. This 
appointment was from 2019 to 2020 and had limited to no success. The lack 
of success was due to the following factors: (a) while the appointment was 
done with the aim of the Presidential Advisors to support a more systems- 
thinking visioning of what development in Namibia should look like, the actual 
terms of reference was focused almost exclusively on growth and investment 
to trigger more growth in the short-to-medium term, (b) the panel had 22 seats 
of which most were neo-liberal economists, (c) the panel did not have a clear 
direction and instead focused on very short-term solutions, (d) there was a lack 
of transparency, (e) the composition of the panel (heads of banks, investment 
institutions, some with political aspirations) which included political appointees 
in an election year (i.e., pleasing certain constituencies) led to many alternative 
voices not being heard, (e) the committee member, despite having spent an 
enormous amount of effort in writing visions, blueprint strategies (including for 
energy, education, work, economic development), as well as various meetings 
with individual panelists, did not have the capacity to infiltrate the thinking 
of the panel leadership. The committee member requested to resign at various 
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occasions, but this did not happen, also for various reasons. What resulted from 
this panel was very little, and during 2019/2020, a corruption scandal in the 
fishing industry (referred to as #fishrot), the covid pandemic, further diluted 
any powers the panel had. Overall, the appointment of the committee member 
to the panel was perhaps “ahead of its time.” 

5. The running of one of the committee members in the local constituency elections 
(Constituency Councilor for Katutura East), while close, lost out to the dominant 
political party. 


12.3 Results 


This section presents the results obtained from the different approaches and the 
methodology applied by the For Progress Namibia Project, as presented in the 
previous section. The results from the survey showed an overall sufficiency (or, in 
layman terms “satisfaction rate”) of 45.9%. Generally, well-being seemed to correlate 
along the income line, with the exception of Okuyrangava. Of nine domains measured 
(state of mind; health; time balance; community strength; education, recreation and 
culture; area and environment; good governance and political freedom; material 
well-being; work), state of mind, and perceived health were the only domains found 
to be sufficient. Community strength and sense of belonging to a community are 
immensely important components—these were the lowest in the high-income area. 
The domain with the highest levels of dissatisfaction were good governance and 
political freedom. The detailed survey results and discussion can be found in Braby 
et al. (2016). 

Through the interviews and focus group discussions carried out between 2012 and 
2018, it was found that interviews specifically did not allow for deeper digging (this 
of course depended on the questioning format), but generally, respondents would 
answer very superficially, the type of answers that come from manipulation caused 
by advertising such as (e.g., “I want to have Nike shoes” “I want to drive a hummer” 
“I want to have a big house”); mental environmentalism looks at the counter-culture 
to advertising causing societal manipulation (e.g., see Menees 2014). This processes 
also confirmed some of the ideas outlined in Costanza et al. (2017) which outlines 
societal addiction to short-term rewards and addictions to over-consumption. Depth 
dialog processes, especially when respondents felt safe and trusting, managed to 
draw deeper and more reflective thoughts.” 

The process of co-constructing community well-being through a bottom up 
approach had varying levels of success and was highly adaptive and flexible. Because 
the committee was small (five people) and funding was minimal, some activities had 
to be dropped. Some task teams suffered from leadership issues within the community 
(relationship issues between members, ego versus “good of community”, inappro- 
priate use of funds, etc.). Various issues with the councilor’s office (including signs 


5 This short video publication was released showing some of the processes the committee took 
(https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=t7pkhDPhW K4&ab_channel=ProgressNamibia). 
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of corruption, sexism, and internal leadership issues) meant that the work was even- 
tually done in partnership, but with minimal support from the office. More detailed 
outcomes were published in Braby et al. (2017). 

Leadership, championship, and facilitation expertise, as well as engagement and 
partnership support had a lot of influence on the success of the community work. 
Because surveys were not conducted again, it is impossible to say with confidence 
whether sufficiency was improved in Shandumbala. However, it can be said that the 
community at Sonderwater has improved, including access and general livelihoods— 
based on qualitative discussions. Notably, community championship was resulted 
from the best interests of community, good facilitation, and engagement from the 
committee members, as well as support and interest from outside. 

The key findings from the qualitative collating of these narratives were that the key 
underlying components of a “content society” were (in no particular order) as follows: 
trust (at all levels), a sense of belonging and healthy relationships, basic needs (home, 
food, water, sanitation, electricity), quality education (the kind that causes critical and 
systems thinking and develops creative potential), quality work (that is demanding 
and rewarding), and good health. Above these, basic foundational components were 
perspectives and mental models, which varied from person to person. 

The overall findings supported the development of a vision for a “thriving 
Namibia” which was presented by one of the committee members (the senior author 
of this chapter) who was appointed in 2019 by the President of Namibia to serve on 
the high-level panel on the economy (advising the President on “bold and practical 
solutions to arrest the triple challenge of unemployment, income inequalities, and 
poverty”) (Braby, 2019). 


12.4 Conclusions 


Globally, continued economic growth is neither sustainable nor desirable, while 
countries like Namibia do have to grow (in terms of opportunities for our people, life 
quality, health, education, clean renewable energy, etc.), others will have to shrink 
(e.g., carbon emissions, resource depletion, plastic pollution, national debt, etc.). 

However, Namibia still follows the mainstream growth development model. In 
2019, the annual budget, while aiming to stimulate “growth” in key areas like infras- 
tructure (instead of leap-frogging infrastructure, most budget went into roads and 
other infrastructure that will likely be obsolete in years to come), social safety nets 
(complicated and lots of red tape, instead of investment into a universal basic income 
which had been very successfully tested in the country), agriculture (mostly unsus- 
tainable), youth and SME support. However, the Ministry of Defense was allocated 
6 billion NAD where youth entrepreneurship projects were allocated less than 50 
million and SME development 110 million. 

The work of For Progress Namibia Project could be potentially upscaled to other 
communities in Namibia. The communities supported by the For Progress Namibia 
project have shown a great improvement over the years, particularly Sonderwater 
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where there’s now access to general livelihoods and services such as clean water and 
sanitation. The growing interest of the community to improve existing living stan- 
dards through initiatives like gardening proves the importance of small local commu- 
nity led initiatives. It creates an opportunity to synthesize and document similar 
approaches to shape development in Namibia. While the For Progress Namibia 
Project seems to have achieved a lot in terms of rethinking transformation at grass- 
roots, certainly, much more needs to be done to truly transform economic thinking in 
the country. One of the key areas for positive change toward environmental protec- 
tion in so far community development and tourism. Here, Namibia has adapted a 
strong community-based natural resource management approach that is promising 
in terms of environmental protection and the improvement of human well-being. 
Local communities are given the power to control and manage their resources, as a 
way of safeguarding the environment while improving livelihoods. This approach is 
promising in terms of adapting new economic thinking unlike other key areas such as 
mining and fisheries which have seen increases of lack of transparency and corrup- 
tion. However, tourism, which carried a huge proportion of the country’s employ- 
ment, showed a lack of resilience during the covid pandemic when it was shown 
how vulnerable such a sector can be when over investment is made into high-end 
international supply in the tourism sector. 

Corruption is a large and systemic problem, already previously spoken about in 
various publications, including Melber’s informative book “Understanding Namibia” 
(Melber, 2014), but recently popularized by the uncovering of the #fishrot saga (e.g., 
Aljazeera’s “Anatomy of a Bribe” expose, 2019). Hope is being glimpsed now that 
several high officials and their family members are currently on trial due to the 
#fishrot saga—and the whistle blower is receiving a sustainability award in Sweden 
in 2021.° 

However, public support has been garnered, and the younger generation is thinking 
differently about development. The fact that there has been so much volunteer support 
in this project, as well as overall participation, debate, and engagement, shows the 
deep need for further leadership. 

The committee certainly made mistakes from which they have learned important 
lessons. But, it is important to note that transformations are uncomfortable, new, and 
difficult, and the more flexible and adaptive, organic, and opportunistic one can be in 
this movement toward a sustainable society, the more successful the eventual result 
will be. 

There is no doubt that we are at a precipice of big change. Certainly, the solutions 
are there, and they are embedded in a more symbiotic, cooperative approach to 
human development. The most important aspect is to change perspectives and mental 
models about the idea of “success” and “progress” in society. The future is going 
the sustainability route. There is no other way. The challenge for political parties, 
governments, businesses, and societies in general is to shape a constructive, resilient, 
and creative future today, or risk being left as bystanders as events take their course. 


© http://winwingothenburgaward.com/theme-202 1 -anticorruption/?fbclid=IwAROmgXXJ81_ljO 
HjJCJMArad-UtKcHJLRikWpFCSfvb--oVM2f54umjCGh8. 
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Chapter 13 A) 
A Not-For-Profit Economy get 
for a Regenerative Sustainable World 


Jennifer B. Hinton 


Abstract This chapter offers an overview and explanation of how society’s 
relationship-to-profit plays a significant role in determining social and ecological 
outcomes. The way in which societies relate to profit plays out in terms of both 
formal and informal institutions. One formal institution that is key for sustainability is 
relationship-to-profit, the legal difference between for-profit and not-for-profit forms 
of business. This chapter explains how relationship-to-profit, as a basic building block 
of the entire economy, plays a critical role in determining whether the economy drives 
sustainability crises or allows for meeting everyone’s needs within the ecological 
limits of the planet. This analysis reveals that the social and ecological crises of the 
twenty-first century have the same driver: the pursuit and accumulation of private 
wealth inherent in the for-profit economy. Yet, existent not-for-profit types of busi- 
ness offer a viable way out of this conundrum. In a market composed of not-for-profit 
businesses, all economic activity and profit would be oriented toward social benefit, 
keeping financial and material resources circulating to where they are most needed. 
The financial surplus of business activity would not accumulate in the hands of a few 
owners, as it does in the for-profit economy. 


Keywords Sustainable economy - Sustainable business - Systems thinking - 
Post-growth economy · Degrowth - Not-for-profit business 


13.1 Introduction 


In order to understand how we might have a sustainable economy, we must first 
understand what is unsustainable about the current economy. Modern economies 
are predicated on the constant expansion of production and consumption. Without 
consistent growth, capitalist economies go into crisis (Magdoff & Foster, 2011). 
Less consumption in such an economy leads to less investment, less employment, 
and less economic stability—also known as a recession. We saw this in the global 
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financial crisis of 2008 and as we are seeing it again now, with the economic slowdown 
caused by the covid-19 pandemic. The solution commonly put forward by economists 
is to restart economic growth. Yet, increasing consumption and production entails 
environmental impacts (Parrique et al., 2019), and the planet’s biosphere is already 
in a dangerous state of decline (UN Environment 2019). Furthermore, the last few 
decades of economic growth have concentrated the world’s wealth in the hands of a 
few, leaving hundreds of millions of people in poverty. In 2017, more than 80% of 
the new wealth generated by economic growth went to the richest 1% of the world’s 
population, while the poorest 50% got none of it (Alejo Vazquez Pimental et al. 
2018). It is clear that the current economic paradigm is failing in terms of ecological, 
social, and economic outcomes. 

Economies must be reorganized to meet everyone’s needs within the planetary 
boundaries. But, what kind of economy would that be? How would it be organized? 
What kinds of institutions would it have? Many sustainability scholars have iden- 
tified competition for profit in the market as a key driver of economic growth, 
social exploitation, and ecological degradation (e.g., Jackson, 2017; Kallis, 2018; 
Magdoff & Foster, 2011; Schnaiberg et al., 2002). Yet, the solutions typically offered 
do not get to the roots of the problem. Proposals for more state intervention, redis- 
tributive taxes, and tighter regulations are end-of-pipe solutions that do not address 
the nature of the problematic economic institutions themselves. Some propose that a 
sustainable economy can be achieved through increasing the number of cooperatives, 
social enterprises, and sustainability certifications, but it is unclear how these busi- 
ness models would change the aggregate dynamics of the economy. Meanwhile, the 
discussion about transforming the whole economy is stale, often centered on around 
only two alternatives: capitalism versus the state-planned economy. Fortunately, there 
are other options. 

The existence of not-for-profit types of business means that economies could be 
organized in a very different way. In the book How on Earth, we put forth the vision 
of a sustainable not-for-profit market economy (Hinton & Maclurcan, 2016). Such 
an economy can be expected to have very different dynamics than a capitalist for- 
profit economy. This chapter offers an overview of how the for-profit economy has 
a systemic tendency to drive sustainability problems, and how the not-for-profit way 
of organizing the economy opens up a whole new horizon for concrete possibilities 
beyond the trite debate of capitalism versus the state-planned economy. It puts forth 
a vision of a sustainable regenerative not-for-profit economy and offers some ideas 
about how such a transformation might take place. 


13.2 The Institutional Building Blocks of the Economy 


Before jumping into a discussion about alternative economic systems, it is worth 
clarifying the basic concepts and components of the economy for the diverse read- 
ership of this book. I use the term economy broadly to refer to any system in which 
people produce, consume, buy, sell, and trade products and services. Most of us 
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participate in the economy every day, whether through our work or our consumption 
of goods. Think of the food you eat, the clothes you wear, the electricity you use, and 
the forms of transportation you use. Most of us access these goods by participating 
in the economy. Businesses, markets, and profit are key components of the economy. 
Businesses produce and sell goods. Markets are where businesses and customers 
meet in order to buy and sell their goods. Profit refers to the financial surplus left 
over after business expenses have been paid, such as wages, rent, and taxes (this type 
of profit is also known as “accounting profit”). 

Businesses, markets, and profit are not necessarily sustainable or unsustainable. 
Different ways of organizing these economic institutions will have different social 
and ecological outcomes. Relationship-to-profit is an institutional element that plays 
a key role in determining the sustainability of an economy (Hinton, 2021). As the 
legal distinction between for-profit and not-for-profit forms of business, relationship- 
to-profit encompasses the legal purpose and ownership rights of firms. The dominant 
forms of business in an economy have important implications for the sustainability 
of that economy as a whole. Thus, economies can be thought of as being mostly 
for-profit, mostly not-for-profit, or somewhere in between. Most economies today, 
including the global economy, are predominately composed of for-profit types of 
business. 


13.2.1 Relationship-To-Profit is a Legal Dimension 
of Business 


The building blocks of the economy are structured according to institutions—sets of 
social rules (Scott, 2014). Relationship-to-profit is a formal economic institution, as 
it encompasses a bundle of legally binding rights and responsibilities that pertain to 
firms. The two key institutional elements of relationship-to-profit are: financial rights 
and legal purpose. Financial rights are an essential part of organizing the economy, 
as they determine whether or not private owners are allowed to receive the profit of 
economic activity (Libecap, 1986). These rights are intimately linked to the legal 
responsibilities and purpose of the firm. Private financial rights (i.e., the right to 
distribute profit and assets to private owners) serve the legal purpose of delivering 
financial gain to owners. In contrast, collective financial rights serve the legal purpose 
of social benefit. The for-profit type of business allows for private financial rights and 
a financial gain purpose, while the not-for-profit type locks in a social benefit purpose 
and collective financial rights. In other words, not-for-profit (NFP) firms have a legal 
responsibility to deliver social benefit, and in order to make sure, they use all of their 
resources to that end; they are legally prohibited from distributing profit and assets to 
private owners (James & Rose-Ackerman, 1986). This key feature that distinguishes 
a for-profit from a not-for-profit entity is the nondistribution constraint (Hansmann, 
1980). As Sect. 13.3 shows, this feature has significant implications for the larger 
sustainability-related dynamics of the entire economy. 
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Not-for-profit business can also be distinguished from traditional nonprofit orga- 
nizations in that the former generates all or most of its revenue from the sale of 
goods and services (Hinton & Maclurcan, 2017)—also known as a “commercial 
nonprofit.” This financial self-sufficiency is important for many reasons. It allows 
NFP businesses to have more control over the way they operate, rather than having 
to bend to the desires of their funders. More importantly, financial self-sufficiency 
means that NFP businesses are not just an extension of the for-profit economy, but 
actually have the potential to replace it. 

The not-for-profit category includes a variety of business types, including chari- 
ties that conduct trade, businesses that are wholly owned by a nonprofit foundation 
or charity, mutual companies, consumer cooperatives,' and state and municipally 
owned enterprises. In our research, my colleagues and I have found examples of NFP 
companies around the world and in all different sectors of the economy, including, 
healthcare providers, insurance companies, farms, retailers, energy providers, soft- 
ware designers, manufacturers, civil engineer companies, real estate agents, law 
firms, grocery stores, restaurants, gyms, cinemas, and banks (e.g., Hinton, 2021; 
Hinton & Maclurcan, 2016, 2017). There really are all of the ingredients for an 
entirely not-for-profit economy. 

I choose to focus on not-for-profit rather than “social enterprise” because the 
latter has no solid legal definition; rather, it is a broad category that can be used to 
describe any business that has some sort of social mission (Borzaga & Tortia, 2007). 
A social enterprise’s mission does not have to be legally binding. This means that 
large transnational corporations can operate their own social enterprises, to pursue 
social objectives in whatever terms they want to define “social benefit.” This can lead 
to cooptation of the social enterprise label, which can diminish the public’s trust in the 
label, just as greenwashing has diminished trust in eco-friendly terminology (Alves, 
2009). Lastly, many social enterprise legal frameworks are for-profit, such as benefit 
corporations in the US (Berger, 2015). As I argue in Hinton (2020), these models 
do not have much potential to transform the for-profit economy and its dynamics in 
the systemic way that is needed because they maintain an alignment with the pursuit 
and accumulation of private financial gain. 


13.2.2 The Informal Dimensions of Relationship-To-Profit 


Although relationship-to-profit refers to a legal distinction, it also has corresponding 
informal social dimensions. These different types of business can be seen as aligning 
more with certain assumptions about human nature, motivation, and needs. 


l Itis worth noting that not all cooperatives are NFP. Worker cooperatives and producer cooperatives 
can usually be operated for the financial gain of their private owners. As such, they do not comply 
with the non-distribution constraint and can contribute to some of the destructive dynamics of the 
for-profit economy outlined in Sect. 13.3.1. 
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The underlying logic of the for-profit type of business includes outdated economic 
myths such as: 


Money is a good measure of success and progress, as “the bottom line” 

Human nature is mostly competitive and acquisitive 

Pursuing one’s own financial self-interest is the rational thing to do 

Investment for profit drives innovation and progress 

Consumption is a suitable proxy for the satisfaction of needs 

Technology can absolutely decouple economic activity from environmental 
impacts 


The corresponding logic of the not-for-profit type of firm includes ideas like: 


Social (and ecological) well-being are measures of success and progress 
Money is best treated as means to achieve social (and ecological) outcomes 
Helping other people and the community, as a whole, is rational behavior 
Human nature is complex and shaped by context 

Investment should be made for positive social and ecological impact 


These social norms, logics, and beliefs play a role in guiding and constraining the 
behavior of actors in the market (Scott, 2014). For instance, acommunity that takes for 
granted that human nature is ruthlessly competitive, and the profit motive is the best 
way of incentivizing innovation will influence its members to act differently than a 
community that holds a shared belief that human nature is highly cooperative and that 
all people have an innate drive to innovate. Likewise, actors shape the institutions 
around them by acquiescing, reinforcing, resisting, or changing their institutional 
contexts (Ibid). As key actors in the economy, businesses both shape and are shaped 
by the institutions around them. Accordingly, the formal and informal institutional 
aspects of relationship-to-profit guide and constrain businesses’ behavior. 


13.3 The System Dynamics of Relationship-To-Profit 


A clear understanding of relationship-to-profit as a basic institutional building block 
of the economy allows for important insights into the wider system dynamics. In 
particular, it allows us to see the social and ecological effects of different ways of 
organizing business and markets, due to the rights, responsibilities, incentives, and 
constraints embedded in relationship-to-profit. 
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Fig. 13.1 For-profit economy dynamics from Hinton (2020), p. 251 


13.3.1 The For-Profit Economy is Unsustainable 


The for-profit way of organizing the economy (i.e., the capitalist economy) tends to 
drive unsustainable system dynamics.” The financial gain purpose and private finan- 
cial rights lead to consumerism, environmental damage, inequality, market concen- 
tration, and political capture. Business managers are drawn to using certain types of 
strategies in seeking to deliver unlimited returns to the owners who hold the private 
financial rights of the company. In particular, they are incentivized to use exploita- 
tive cost-cutting strategies. For instance, the higher wages are, the less profit there 
will be, so there is an incentive to keep wages low (as shown in the inequality loop 
in Fig. 13.1).° Similarly, moving production to places where wages are low and 
regulations are relaxed can keep costs down. Lobbying for tax cuts, subsidies, and 
deregulation is another quite lucrative strategy (as shown in the political capture loop 
in Fig. 13.1). In seeking profit, business managers and owners are inherently incen- 
tivized to evade taxes, as a key business cost. Disregarding labor regulations and 


? Capitalist economies are market economies in which businesses are privately owned and operated 
for profit (Oxford Dictionary 2020). As such, for-profit business is a defining feature of capitalism 
and the capitalist economy can be thought of as the for-profit economy (Hinton and Maclurcan 
2017). 


3 Figures 13.1 and 13.2 are causal loop diagrams, a tool often used in systems thinking to map out 
the relationships between key variables in a system in order to identify causal loops that drive the 
system’s behavior over time. The arrows depict causal relationships between two variables. A plus 
sign (+) signifies a positive causal relationship (e.g., an increase in investment leads to an increase 
in production, and a decrease in investment leads to decreased production). A negative sign (-) 
represents a negative causal relationship (e.g., higher wages lead to lower profits, or lower wages 
lead to higher profits). The R symbol signifies a reinforcing feedback loop, whereas the B symbol 
signifies a balancing feedback loop. Both Figs. 13.1 and 13.2 are described in more detail in Hinton 
(2020). 
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Fig. 13.2 Not-for-profit economy dynamics from Hinton (2020), p. 254 


environmental regulations can also be quite an effective cost-cutting strategy. Profit- 
seeking managers are also incentivized to use harmful revenue-maximizing strate- 
gies such as: advertising and planned obsolescence (which push consumers to buy 
more products), price mark-ups, collusion and cartels, and mergers and acquisitions 
(Hinton, 2021). 

Although companies are understandably reluctant to reveal how they employ these 
strategies, their widespread use can be seen in the global statistics. The International 
Labor Organization (ILO) has stated that wage stagnation characterizes the global 
economy (ILO, 2016). Oxfam reports that the phenomenon of political capture, in 
which private interests have an illegitimate influence on policy-making, is rampant 
around the world (Fuentes-Nieva & Galasso, 2014). Tax havens are estimated to result 
in about 200 billion USD of profit every year (which represents foregone tax revenue 
for governments around the world) (Wier, 2020). Nearly, 150 billion USD of profit 
is made from forced labor every year (ILO, 2014). And the ecological consequences 
of companies disregarding or negatively influencing environmental regulations is 
evident in the large-scale destruction of ecosystems around the world—whether 
one looks at plastics in the ocean, deforestation of rainforests, poaching of protected 
species, dumping of effluents into waterways, illegal fishing, or the loss of pollinators 
and fertile soil due to industrial chemicals (UN Environment 2019). 

The widespread use of these strategies creates paths of least resistance; meaning 
that the more certain types of strategies are used, the more all businesses are under 
pressure to use them. Indeed, even well-meaning companies are often compelled 
to use exploitative strategies just to stay afloat in such a market. For example, if a 
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clothing company increases its market share by offering lower prices than its competi- 
tors, which it is able to do because it sells products made in sweat shops at the expense 
of exploited workers, then it puts pressure on its competitors to also use exploitative 
production practices to be able to offer low prices. 

Furthermore, the built-in incentive to suppress wages combined with the distri- 
bution of profit to private owner’s results in increasing levels of inequality (Hinton, 
2020). As owners accumulate more wealth, they are able to buy more shares in 
companies, delivering even more profit to them (as shown in the inequality loop 
in Fig. 13.1). This helps explain the fact that inequality is steadily increasing both 
within and between nations (Fuentes-Nieva & Galasso, 2014; Hardoon et al., 2016). 
Inequality is also exacerbated by the market concentration and political capture 
inherent in the for-profit economy. 

In these ways, the for-profit economy drives increasing levels of consumerism, 
environmental degradation, inequality, market concentration, and political capture 
(see Fig. 13.1). This type of economy is fundamentally at odds with sustainability in 
systemic ways. Importantly, there is no feedback to signal that sufficient production 
and consumption has occurred because the key source of motivation is financial gain, 
which inherently has no limits. This system both drives and requires constant growth. 
In encouraging (and indeed even compelling) companies and managers to exploit 
people and planet for profit, it also entails structural violence. 

To the extent that there is investment in socially and ecologically beneficial activi- 
ties in a for-profit economy, these dynamics will be slowed down. However, the more 
financial surplus that is channeled into regenerative activities, such as planting forests 
or protecting vulnerable people, the less there is to distribute to private owners. That 
is why for-profit businesses tend to only invest in sustainability-oriented activities 
that align with achieving higher profitability, even though those activities are not very 
high-impact (Hahn et al., 2010; Lodsgard & Aagaard, 2017). Companies can even 
do more harm than good when they undertake corporate social responsibility efforts 
in order to increase their profitability, as they do so in a way that results in market 
expansion (Schneider, 2020). The expansionary and homogenizing tendencies of the 
for-profit economy decrease the diversity of economic actors and practices, which 
makes the system even more vulnerable to shocks. This type of economy abounds 
with vicious cycles that decrease stability and sustainability (as represented by the 
reinforcing (R) feedback loops in Fig. 13.1). 


13.3.2 A Not-For-Profit Economy Provides a Basis 
for Sustainability 


As I have explained in the sections above, a truly sustainable and regenerative 
economy are not likely to take shape within a for-profit institutional framework. 
How might the not-for-profit framework lead to different outcomes? Not-for-profit 
economies can be expected to be more sustainable due to their social benefit purpose 
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and collective financial rights. The fact that a financial gain purpose and the private 
distribution of profit are precluded from these kinds of business, means that there 
are quite different system dynamics. There is no equity-based investment in these 
types of business, so there is no pressure on managers to deliver unlimited returns 
to owners. Instead, not-for-profit firms raise capital through debt-based investment, 
which entails the repayment of the loan or bond with a limited return on investment in 
the form of interest, or donation-based investment, which entails no financial returns 
to investors. The focus of NFP investment is to generate social and ecological well- 
being, rather than to increase financial flows (as shown in Fig. 13.2). Social benefit 
can include a wide variety of aims, including the provision of: education, health care, 
healthy food, transportation, housing, and renewable energy, as well as the protec- 
tion of the environment. Not-for-profit businesses are legally required to use all of 
their resources to achieve their social benefit missions, which means that resources 
and surplus go to where they are needed most in an NFP economy (Hinton, 2020). 
Importantly, because investment is guided by social and ecological needs, the NFP 
type of economy has a feedback to signal when those needs are met or when more 
investment is required. This is shown by the multiple balancing feedback loops in 
Fig. 13.2. These kinds of balancing dynamics are not a systemic feature of the for- 
profit economy, which explains why inequality and environmental crises have been 
worsening so quickly in recent decades. 

It is also worth emphasizing what the not-for-profit type of economy does not do, 
compared to its for-profit counterpart. It does not systemically enable and encourage 
a handful of private owners to accumulate evermore of the finite resources and wealth 
of the planet. It does not have built-in incentives for business managers to exploit 
workers, consumers, local communities, other value chain actors, ecosystems, and 
society as a whole, in order to generate more profit. As such a not-for-profit economy 
opens up the space for effective sustainability interventions, and allows for economic 
activity to slow down or even shrink, in ways that the for-profit economy does not 
(Hinton, 2020) (see Fig. 13.2). 

Importantly, a focus on relationship-to-profit as a defining feature of different types 
of economies allows for a wider spectrum of possibilities than the usual dichotomy: 
capitalism versus the state-planned economy. The latter can be considered not-for- 
profit, but so can decentralized market economies that are organized to focus on social 
benefit rather than private Not-For-Profit, such as the not-for-profit World model in 
Hinton and Maclurcan (2016). 

A not-for-profit market economy could function much more smoothly than the 
current economy. In the How on Earth book (Hinton & Maclurcan, 2016), we describe 
how a not-for-profit market economy could have much better social and ecological 
outcomes than the for-profit economy. The market becomes a sort of safety-net along- 
side a partner state, with both state and market working to make sure everyone’s needs 
are met. Without the waste of time and resources in trying to redistribute accumu- 
lated wealth via government programs and philanthropy, the NFP market economy 
is inherently more efficient and leaner. Due to less of a desire for financial gain 
and limits on returns on investment, this kind of economy has less financial spec- 
ulation than an economy driven by the quest for unlimited returns. Less financial 
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speculation and fewer investment bubbles in turn lead to a more stable economy. As 
a market economy, it is decentralized, allowing for a diverse mix of businesses to 
take context-dependent approaches to meeting the needs of their communities. The 
decentralized aspect also allows for more flexibility, responsivity, and resilience than 
a more rigid centralized type of economy, which can become quite bureaucratic and 
is more vulnerable to corruption and other shocks. 

With higher levels of economic equality and accessibility to resources, a not-for- 
profit economy allows for less production and consumption, as well as less work. In 
the absence of the profit-driven pressure to constantly produce and consume more, 
people would have more time. This time can be spent on fulfilling needs that are often 
best met outside of the economy, like the needs for affection, participation, leisure, 
identity, understanding, and creation (Max-Neef et al., 1991). This time can also be 
spent on meeting our material needs in more eco-friendly ways; for instance, sharing 
resources with neighbors rather than working to buy or produce new goods in the 
market. There would also be more time for self-provisioning of essential items, like 
growing your own food in a community gardens or mending or refashioning clothes 
rather than buying new ones. 


13.4 A Regenerative Not-For-Profit Economy 


The not-for-profit way of organizing business and markets provide the basis for 
a wider range of economic possibilities than is commonly discussed. It opens up 
possibilities for sustainability, but does not guarantee them. As such, it is best seen as a 
necessary, but not sufficient, condition for sustainability. A host of other institutional 
shifts need to happen in order to arrive at a truly sustainable not-for-profit economy. 
This section offers a brief vision of some of the other aspects of the economy that 
must change in order to have a sustainable, regenerative world. It is worth noting that 
many of these ideas and practices have been central to Indigenous and non-Western 
ways of life around the world for many centuries. Therefore, the focus of these shifts 
is mostly on globalized capitalist societies. Furthermore, most of the shifts outlined 
below would need to take shape differently according to different local contexts. 

Overall global levels of consumption and production need to decrease in order to 
allow ecosystems to recover (Parrique et al., 2019), so sufficiency-based values and 
lifestyles are a necessary ingredient for a regenerative economy. Sharing of goods 
and resources needs to increase, which entails emphasizing access to goods over 
ownership. Voluntary simplicity—or choosing to minimize consumption and not to 
pursue money and material possessions as a measure of success—has an important 
role to play in a regenerative economy (Alexander, 2015) and can also benefit our 
psychological well-being (Dittmar et al., 2014). 


4For more proposals for regenerative economies, I can recommend: Alexander’s Sufficiency 
Economy (2015), Eisler’s The Real Wealth of Nations (2007), Gibson-Graham et al.’s Take Back 
the Economy (2013), and Kothari et al.’s Pluriverse (2019). 
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Accordingly, more accurate notions of human nature, motivation, and success 
are needed. For instance, contrary to conventional economic assumptions, humans 
are a highly cooperative species (Bowles & Gintis, 2013), and people’s behavior 
and decision-making are largely shaped by their cultural and institutional contexts 
(Henrich et al., 2010; Scott, 2014). Thus, human nature is best understood as complex 
and context dependent. Furthermore, the economy can only satisfy human needs 
to a limited extent because many needs are the best met outside of the economy 
(Doyal & Gough, 1991; Max-Neef et al., 1991). Many needs are best met through 
connecting with others and with nature. Individual well-being is intimately tangled 
up with the well-being of one’s whole community (Wilkinson & Pickett, 2010). A 
sustainable economy must also be based on an understanding of humans as part of 
nature, as one of many millions of species that share the Earth. This means fostering 
a sense of ecological stewardship (West et al., 2018) and acknowledging that there 
are ecological limits to economic activity (Jackson, 2017). Luckily, a shift in social 
norms, beliefs, and values in this direction may be well underway, with the rise 
of concern about social and ecological justice issues—as can be seen in globally 
connected social movements like FridaysForFuture, Extinction Rebellion, and Black 
Lives Matter. 

In terms of the larger-scale policies and strategies that would be necessary for a 
regenerative economy, activists and scholars propose that governments should use 
social and ecological measurements of progress (e.g., O’ Neill, 2012). Gross domestic 
product (GDP) can tell us how much economic activity is happening, but not how 
well people’s needs are being met or how well ecosystems are doing. There are also 
calls for a shorter work week (Coote et al., 2021). Production and consumption need 
to happen as locally as possible because shorter supply chains are more resilient and 
reduce environmental impacts from the transportation of goods (Scott Cato, 2017). 
Products and waste must be recycled and reused wherever possible. Land ownership 
needs to be reformed in order to align with non-extractivist, not-for-profit principles. 
This can be done through community land trusts and ownership of land by not-for- 
profit entities. We also need strong laws that protect nature (Wijdekop, 2016) and 
investments in regenerating ecosystems, without the expectation of a financial return. 

Education systems also need to change, in order to support and align with the trans- 
formations suggested above. Rather than preparing students to become cogs in the 
wheels of an exploitative capitalist system, education must instill an understanding of 
complex social-ecological systems and how we can provide for human and ecolog- 
ical well-being within these systems. To this end, education must encourage critical 
thinking, systems thinking, and democratic engagement with policy-making. We 
need curricula that encourage students to be empathic and care for each other and 
the biosphere. 
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13.5 Transformation Pathways 


A major transformation of the economy requires a global social movement motivated 
by a collective vision of a better system. Maja Gopel’s (2016) concept of radical 
incremental transformation is useful here. Radical change is necessary if we are 
to address the sustainability crises of the twenty-first century, so we need a radical 
vision for the future that we desire. However, we cannot get there with the snap of 
our fingers. Even radical change requires incremental steps over time. The key is that 
those incremental steps are clearly oriented toward the radical vision of the desired 
future. The not-for-profit world provides a radical vision, but the path to get there will 
have to be paved through incremental steps. This involves feedbacks between bottom- 
up social movements, calls from citizens for change, top-down policies, business 
transformations, and shifts in consumer behavior. A key aspect of institutions is that 
they are not written in stone, but are socially defined and altered over time in response 
to changing conditions (North, 1990). 

The accumulation of wealth and power in the hands of a relatively small number 
of actors in the global economy means that NFP businesses cannot be expected to 
simply outcompete their for-profit peers. Rather they must be supported by a large 
social movement that simultaneously builds the NFP economy from the ground up 
and pushes for top-down policies that can open up the space for NFP businesses to 
flourish. A good start for policy-makers is to take away the subsidies and tax cuts that 
the largest for-profit players currently enjoy. Policies can also be drafted to encourage 
entrepreneurs to start their businesses as NFPs and to encourage existing for-profits 
to become NFPs. For instance, government seed-funding programs can focus on NFP 
forms of business. Critically, policies must protect not-for-profit entities’ ability to 
do business, as there is mounting pressure from for-profit competitors to kick them 
out, based on the argument that not-for-profits do not belong in the market. 


13.6 Conclusion 


Social systems are in a constant state of flux—as we shape, and are shaped by 
the institutions around us. Just as our institutional contexts guide and constrain our 
behavior, we can accommodate, reinforce, resist, or work to change these institutions. 
As social norms and values shift in response to our planetary crises, the legitimacy of 
conventional ways of organizing business and markets is increasingly being called 
into question. There is a search for appropriate alternatives that align with the pursuit 
of social-ecological justice in the twenty-first century. The not-for-profit way of 
organizing business and markets—with its focus on using resources for social benefit 
rather than financial gain—opens up arange of possibilities for organizing economies 
more sustainably. 

As the previous chapters of Transformation Literacy have laid out, the global 
sustainability crisis is a systemic problem that calls for systemic transformations. 
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A not-for-profit economy is a systemic transformation that gets to the roots of the 
crises of the capitalist economy, while also providing the basis for the other kinds of 
transformations that are necessary for a regenerative sustainable world. 
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Chapter 14 A) 
Politics, Systems Thinking and Building cene; 
the Wellbeing Economy: The Example 

of Wales 


Jenneth Parker 


Abstract This chapter discusses the example of Wales to give insights to how 
and why a Wellbeing Economy approach has been successfully initiated there, and 
some idea of its future prospects. The systems aspects of Wellbeing Economy are 
identified as being inherent in ambitions to develop transitional strategies that can 
achieve system change through combinations of measures across different aspects of 
economy, society and ecology. The example of Wales includes the historical, cultural 
and economic background to help understanding of the bases on which Wellbeing 
Economy commitments can be supported in a population. The chapter concludes 
with some general points about the value of systems tools and approaches in helping 
to really bring Wellbeing Economy topics off the page and into reality. In particular, 
the complexity of the task of Wellbeing Economy is suited to systems approaches 
that can help to map coherent relationships between different areas and also aid in 
moving from loose alliances to more synergies. These tools and approaches can be 
powerful when combined with the extensive local knowledge and motivation that 
exists wherever we find communities and individuals working for a better future. 


Keywords Wellbeing economy - Systems - Politics - Wales - Alliances - Synergies 


14.1 Introduction 


This chapter explores issues of the conception and roles of politics in creating a 
constituency of support for Wellbeing Economy transformations. It focuses on the 
case study of Wales, a small country currently within the UK, but with a devolved 
government, the Welsh Senedd. This case also gives some perspectives on how 
the individual situation and historical circumstances of different countries affect 
and inform the path that Wellbeing Economy might take. Wales is particularly of 
interest as the current Welsh government has joined the Wellbeing Economy Govern- 
ments (WEGo) coalition of governments supporting a Wellbeing Economy approach. 
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Current membership in the coalition includes Scotland, New Zealand, Iceland and 
Finland in addition to Wales. Wales has in place some relevant foundational legis- 
lation, the Wellbeing of Future Generations Act (2015), which helps to provide a 
framework for Wellbeing outcomes across a range of related areas. How we manage, 
engage and communicate wellbeing is of concern when we consider the complex 
systems aspects of transitioning to Wellbeing Economies. The experience of Wales 
may help to illuminate some possible ways forward. 

This chapter also draws on the current attempts being made in Wales to engage 
with the electorate and wider civil society to give their support and vote for Wellbeing 
in the 2021 Senedd (Welsh Assembly) elections. In so doing, the analysis goes beyond 
the limited conception of politics as being concerned primarily with state actors, using 
an expanded conception that includes civil society organisations and social move- 
ments as important political actors. This approach follows that taken by the Wellbeing 
Economy Alliance which has governmental and civil society wings. This exploration 
gives a view of how these relationships might play out in the case of different coun- 
tries. Some of the strategies for communication and engagement may be of interest 
for others concerned with gaining political support and legitimacy for the Wellbeing 
Economy project in their own contexts. Finally, the conclusion raises questions about 
politics and systems thinking, proposing that systems-informed transition strategies 
will be needed. 

“Wellbeing Economy’ is a very broad concept (Hough-Stewart et al., 2019), but 
there are several key elements to highlight for the purposes of this chapter. Firstly, 
there is the need to move to deliberate design of economic frameworks that structure 
and enable the activity of economic agents. This point is linked to the commitment 
to making the economy work for wellbeing outcomes and clearly makes the links 
between social and political goals and values and economic governance. In this way 
the Wellbeing Economy is opposed to the neoliberal concept of a ‘value-neutral’ 
economy which should be allowed to take its own path irrespective of the harm it may 
do to people, communities or nature along the way. The commitment to wellbeing 
outcomes implies a wide interdisciplinary research and development programme to 
work out how to achieve these, with many different strategies and tools proposed 
(Blewitt ed, forthcoming). Secondly, there is the key recognition that the economy 
has to be designed to keep in being life-support systems of the planetary ecology 
and climate. Not only do we need to keep in being that which currently exists, but 
also to repair and regenerate the living systems on which we all depend. Finally, 
the approach to change is based in a systems understanding which proposes that a 
combination of changes in different areas can add up to progressive system change 
understood as ‘transitional’. This brings the hope that system change can be designed 
in ways that could keep key social functions and provisioning in place whilst change 
is managed. Whilst this demands a high and developing awareness on the part of 
actors, it may be able to avoid destructive episodic change which has frequently 
resulted in new forms of oppression and environmental damage. 

In order to discuss, the historical bases from which a Wellbeing Economy might 
emerge we would therefore want to inquire into the cultural, religious and ethical 
roots of values and identities. We might also want an idea of social norms and the 
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texture of community life. The material infrastructure and economic sectors that 
have developed will be important; along with the way that these have shaped the 
land and ecologies. Environmental history is still in development, building from the 
huge achievements of J.W. Moore (2003), but there is no environmental history of 
Wales as such. Here, I refer to John Davies (1996) work ‘The Making of Wales’ as it 
covers infrastructure and environment along with social history. The account below 
is necessarily a compressed overview that combines elements of social, economic 
and environmental history to provide context to the development of the Wellbeing 
Economy in Wales. 


14.2 Welsh History and the Changing UK 


The history of Wales is important in order to understand the challenges and potentials 
of the current time. Wales has been called an ‘internal colony, a term designed to 
indicate the balance of a relationship that is colonial in certain respects, but also 
includes, and implicates, the country in other wider colonial ventures (Price, 2020). 
Wales was colonised early in the formation of the UK (thirteenth century) and 
many look back with regret to the destruction of legal frameworks, social norms and 
the Welsh language. For example, the laws of Hwyel Da (Hwyel the Good) are held 
to have been more equal, for example with respect to gender (Owen, 1841). Whilst 
there was continuing conflict, the imposition of the Norman state in the Marches 
(or borders) put in place forms of estate land ownership and class structure (as in 
the rest of the UK). The spread of Christianity also affected land and ecology as 
for example, estates granted to the Cistercians were material in bringing in intensive 
sheep farming driving deforestation (Davies, 1996). Social divisions were heightened 
in Wales due to the clashing of cultural norms and the prevalence of the Welsh 
language spoken by the ordinary people. The importance of the cultural aspects can 
perhaps be seen in the fact that the current Eisteddfodau cultural celebrations, and 
the youth festivals or Urdd, are the largest in Europe, quite an achievement for a 
small nation of approximately 4 million (Davidson, 2020). As a nation Wales has 
been developed in a classic extractive pattern, with infrastructure designed for these 
purposes (as can be seen from road and rail maps for example), and with attempts to 
suppress or destroy indigenous culture and institutions. The rules against speaking 
Welsh at school, and the punishments, are within living memory (Gower, 2012). 


14.2.1 Leading the Early Industrial Revolution 


The economic history centrally includes the huge social upheaval of a farming nation 
turning to industries based on extraction and processing of raw materials, including 
slate, lead, copper and coal (Davis, 1996). These early industrial sites are found 
throughout the north and south but south Wales became profoundly shaped by the 
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contribution of the Welsh mining communities to the first industrial revolution based 
on fossil fuel energy, located mostly in the south Wales coalfield in a challenging 
landscape of deep valleys. The availability of fuel and minerals drove the development 
of industries such as steel (Gower, 2012). These later developments changed south 
Wales with much incoming immigration and created cultural divisions between the 
south and the north still felt to this day. In some ways the history of south Wales has 
more in common with industrial communities in the north of England than with rural 
areas of Wales. 

The West is a mix of Welsh-speaking farming communities and areas with 
longstanding english connections from the time of the Norman conquest (eleventh 
century) onwards. In the south, many of the coal, iron and limestone mines were 
owned by historical aristocratic landowners who made vast fortunes. These develop- 
ments also prompted infrastructure to speed Welsh coal across the British Empire as 
it was then, for example the ports of south Wales at Cardiff and Barry (Davis, 1996). 
The production of steel in Wales also supported international British infrastructure 
across the Empire and beyond. In addition, the Welsh population supplied services 
and inspiration to the wider UK in the form of domestic service, army personnel, 
educators, writers, musicians, poets and playwrights. 


14.2.2 Agriculture 


In agriculture, Wales also suffered from the ‘english disease’ of the turn to sheep 
which has led to upland deforestation and destruction of biodiversity (Davies, 1996). 
Vast fortunes could be made in the wool industry and rural workers were displaced 
from their subsistence livelihoods, in order to extend sheep farming. More recently, 
industrial agri-business has taken hold in Wales to a great extent with pollution prob- 
lems arising from artificial phosphate fertilisers and the loss of soil and fertility caused 
by massive farm machinery. The Welsh family farm is struggling with the multiple 
demands of the market, subsidies regimes and policy and regulatory requirements 
(Morris, 2021). The impact of the shift to agri-business production models on Welsh 
wildlife has been huge, and also contributes to climate change (Wales Wildlife Trust, 
2019) . As farming emissions come to be taken more seriously in climate agreements 
internationally there are more drivers in place supporting a transition of farming to 
more agro-ecological models (Institute of Welsh Affairs, 2019). 


14.2.3 Fishing and Coastal 


Wales has a great deal of very beautiful coastline and historic fishing and port commu- 
nities were centres of trade when much transport was seaborne owing to lack of good 
roads. Fishing is suffering from the over-fishing of the recent past and major port 
activities are still linked to fossil fuels including oil into Milford Haven for fuels and 
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into Barry dock for use in the plastics industry. Ports also include holiday and business 
traffic between Wales and Ireland. The coast, including various important islands, 
has become a major centre for tourism from Victorian (Queen Victoria, reigned from 
1937-1901) times, encouraged by the arrival of the railways. The tourism industry 
includes nature tourism and the state of the environment and of populations of charis- 
matic animals such as seals and puffins are a key concern for the industry as well as 
for conservationists. This includes the state of the marine environment where diving 
is popular (Wales Wildlife Trusts, 2020). In this respect, Wales can be seen to have the 
potential for schemes similar to Community Based Natural Resource Management 
(CBNRM) which has had success in parts of Africa for example. Whilst tourism 
provides jobs these are still often seasonal and increasingly there is a great deal of 
pressure on the housing stock. The campaign against second homes continues to be 
a feature of Welsh political life, with housing for locals made even more difficult by 
the recent pandemic-inspired flight from city living (Brennan, 2021). 


14.2.4 Culture and Religion 


The rise of non-conformist churches and the development of the Welsh bible also 
made a big contribution to the radical and ethical roots of social change (Gower, 
2012), keeping alive forms of spirituality and identity, reflected in music and song. 
Wales has always had a high value for literacy and learning and the cultural dimen- 
sions of identity have kept robust partly through these traditions and their associa- 
tion with the wider Celtic revival in both Ireland and Scotland (Paxton, 2020). For 
example, many miners in Wales spoke Welsh and some had poetry societies, in addi- 
tion to the Miners’ Institutes and Libraries (Millard, 2020). As a key source of energy 
for the UK Wales was subject to sometimes brutal control by centralised UK govern- 
ment. For example, in the Welsh valleys it is well remembered that the British army 
was ordered to open fire on striking Welsh miners in 1910 in Tonypandy (Williams, 
1973). The miners were striking to protest the way that a cartel of mine-owners were 
keeping wages low, just one example of many historical injustices that have helped 
to form the diverse identities of Wales. 


14.2.5 The ‘Modern’ Economy 


The UK Thatcher government of the 1980s decided to break the hold of the mining 
unions on UK energy supplies, closing the mines thereby of a large amount of the 
skilled industrial workforce of Wales. This was enabled by the rapid globalisation 
of development and cheaper production costs elsewhere (Gower, 2012). As Britain 
lost the wider Empire neo-liberal agendas developed London as a hub of global 
finance and the financial activity of the city has become the biggest net provider 
of revenue for the UK (Westminster) government. London became the exchange 
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centre for Euro-Dollars and thus an important intermediary between the growing EU 
economy and the US, a fact which will be important in understanding the potential 
for economic collapse of the Brexit project. Economically, with its industrial base 
destroyed, Wales was thus reduced to an economic supplicant with social services, 
and unemployment benefits supplied by the centralised Westminster government 
(Davies 1996). The balance of revenue from and to Wales is in dispute however, 
one fertile source of disagreement is the lack of specifically Welsh economic data 
(Independence Commission, 2020). 

With the link between energy supply and Welsh labour power broken, the need 
to exercise such a high degree over Wales became less pressing for the wider 
UK. Increased demands for parity for the Welsh language and more national self- 
government were gradually heard. However, it took a great deal of campaigning 
action by Cymdeithas Yr Iaith Gymraeg (Welsh Language Society) to gain a TV 
channel in Welsh (S4C), with a highly respected Welsh cultural figure Gwynfor 
Efans, threatening a hunger strike and forcing the and of the British (UK) govern- 
ment. Calls for independence resulted in a referendum on independence in 1997 with 
a majority against at that time (Gower, 2012). 

Economically, failure to appreciate the need to plan for new and clean technology, 
along with market fundamentalism, has meant that much money has been wasted in 
Wales by those trying to attract corporate finance to older industrial areas. Rural areas 
of Wales have struggled in the face of international competition, often being kept 
solvent in more recent times by EU subsidies. Car-based tourism has flourished in 
Wales, but along with this has come pressure on local housing and a dismal level of 
local public transport and infrastructure for local people. Finally, Wales and the rest 
of the UK has experienced the terrible effects on communities of Westminster-led 
economic austerity, following the 2008 financial crash. In summary, this presents 
a history of extraction and exploitation of communities and nature (Independence 
Commission, 2020). 

Although Wales is proud of its industrial history, and the linked stories of human 
solidarity and community, the early industrial revolution exacted a terrible toll on 
the Welsh environment. The spoil heaps of the mines (many still unsafe particularly 
with climate change induced high rainfall), the imposition of monocultures of forest 
plantations (known as the ‘Green Desert’ as they support so little wildlife), and the 
flooding of valleys to provide water for cities, being some well-known examples 
(Davies 1996). More recently, the parlous state of biodiversity in Wales is being 
headlined, with the recognition that iconic landscapes such as the Brecon Beacons 
are severely deforested and impoverished in terms of wildlife. The phenomenon of 
“empty landscapes’ has been recognised and rewilding of parts of Wales is now more 
under open discussion with some encouraging examples underway although some 
prefer other terms (Cambrian Wildwood, 2020). 
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14.2.6 Devolution and Brexit 


The model of UK governance over the past 30 years has been progressive devolution 
and the Welsh Government has control over Education, Health, Environment and a 
range of other areas. The wide support for the Senedd (formerly the Welsh Assembly) 
and the official status of the Welsh language have meant that Welsh capacity for self- 
directed political change has greatly increased. However, as the implications of Brexit 
become more apparent, it is clear that the developing Welsh and Scottish devolution 
settlements, and the Northern Ireland Peace Agreement, have grown up within the 
frameworks of EU membership. 

For some forces in the UK Brexit presents an opportunity to recentralise the 
UK and re-establish a greater degree of control. The recent Brexit bill was used 
to make provision for an extraordinary re-balancing of power towards the centre 
and consequent damage to the internal settlement of the UK. The provisions for the 
‘internal market’ contained in the Brexit bill were couched in ‘neutral’ economic 
language but the implications for the power of the Welsh and Scottish governments 
to shape the economy are profound. It has been stated in the Welsh Assembly that 
these measures drive a coach and horses through the Wellbeing of Future Generations 
Act and the Welsh Government’s commitment to the Wellbeing Economy (Senedd 
21). 

One clear example of the effect on the prospects for the Wellbeing Economy is the 
question of the replacement for the EU structural funds. During the Brexit debate, it 
was promised that Wales would not miss out on the EU funds it used to gain, which 
were under the control of the Welsh Government. What was not said was that these 
replacement funds would be centrally controlled by Westminster and based in the old 
neoliberal market logics now presented as “Global Britain.’ The Welsh Government’s 
commitments to progressive environmental and social policies is thus under threat 
as these will mean nothing if any measures can be over-ridden by Westminster in the 
name of ‘neo-liberal UK market logics.’ 

Here, we have a clear, ongoing example of how political frameworks with the 
power to make change directly influence the viability of the Wellbeing Economy 
project. This shows how the development of meaningful subsidiarity and self- 
governance has to be considered a vital aspect of the Wellbeing Economy enabling 
frameworks, considered further below. 

The recent elections for the Welsh Senedd have made it politically more difficult 
for this planned centralisation to be aggressively pursued for now. The predicted 
surge for the conservatives following the general UK polls did not happen to any 
great extent. Instead, the current Welsh Government, largely run by Welsh labour, 
had a ringing endorsement from the electorate. Why was this? many are crediting 
this win to the care-focused and cautious approach to the pandemic from the Welsh 
Government which is widely seen as more successful than in England. However, 
there may also be some recognition that the Welsh Devolution settlement is under 
attack. Can it be perhaps that the vote for the current Welsh Government was also 
in part a defensive reaction and a re-assertion of the desire for at least an effective 
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degree of self- government? At present the union in the United Kingdom is held to 
be voluntary, and whilst this is still the case, negotiation and mediation will need to 
take the place of undermining legislation by stealth disguised as purely ‘economic’ 
enablement (McAllister, 2022). 


14.3 The Foundations of the Wellbeing Economy in Wales 


But what does this history tell us about the resources and potential for Wales to be play 
a significant role in the development of the Wellbeing Economy? This section will 
review some of the more significant elements before proceeding to an analysis that 
identifies some generic features that could help us understand potential and strategy 
elsewhere. This review is not intended to imply that the road is easy in Wales, nor 
that really substantial progress has been made as yet, but rather that some of the 
necessary ingredients seem to be in place and could be built on further. 


14.3.1 Does Wales Have a Culture of Equality? 


The continuing struggle to maintain, rediscover and create forms of community and 
wellbeing in Wales has succeeded in keeping alive forms of social solidarity which 
are a real strength in times of difficulty. Wales was a huge force in the development 
of the labour movement, with many Welsh cultural and political figures contributing 
to the post WWII social contract which included the National Health Service (NHS) 
and the fledgling welfare state (Gower, 2012). The political calls for independence 
have often been heard alongside strong anti-racist and internationalist attitudes and 
action, although Welsh nationalism can have its bigoted and exclusionary aspects. 
The campaign for Welsh independence has yet to fully establish a cosmopolitan 
vision of an inclusive form of Welsh identity that the Scottish National Party (SNP) 
under Nicola Sturgeon has made so attractive (Scothorne, 2021). Wales did narrowly 
(52% to 48%) vote for Brexit and there has been prejudice against some EU workers 
who are believed to have lowered wages, especially in the skilled trades. 

Wales has many innovative organisations in civil society in addition to some 
ground breaking not-for-profits and a generally socially conscious public. As noted, 
one very important tendency in Welsh history and society is the relatively strong 
support for equality. This is relative to England and hence is perhaps more akin to 
norms in Nordic countries rather than anything more radical. There is a growing 
awareness of intersectional equality issues in addition, although much remains to be 
done. As we have seen dramatically in American and other examples, where extreme 
climate impacts strike, inequality greatly worsens without specific measures being 
taken. There will be an increased need to support all communities in developing 
resilience but support will be especially needed for weaker communities, otherwise 
future events will produce a worsening social tragedy. There are some signs that 
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these points are gradually being taken on board in Wales and resilience is one of the 
Wellbeing goals as outlined below. 


14.3.2 Innovative Organisations 


One way to consider social change is to look at the intersection of different social 
sectors—government, civil society and business and the roles they might play—but 
also what enabling and enforcing actions might be required across these sectors. In 
Wales, there is a range of very influential organisations that are now hybrid organi- 
sations—that is they comprise elements of all three sectors. Examples that are big in 
Wales are housing associations; health trusts; universities; and other social/not-for- 
profit businesses such as Welsh Water. All these organisations have a relationship to 
public money and some form of social accountability to produce public benefit. From 
traditional economic perspectives, the balance of the Welsh economy towards such 
organisations has been criticised as needing to be rebalanced more towards private 
enterprise. However, in seeking to build a more social and ecological economy, many 
of these organisations are a valuable asset as they have a track record of positive social 
innovation and partnership working. We will need to learn from these experiences 
and skills if we are to respond effectively to climate and nature emergencies and to 
build resilience in a Wellbeing Economy. 

These organisations and their spending power, have been the basis for the devel- 
opment of interest in the Foundational Economy (Welsh Government, 2021a). The 
model here is to use the power of public money to help support local economy and 
not-for-profit economy developments in the wider goal of an economy that exists to 
provide public value. Similarities with developments in former industrial communi- 
ties in the north are of interest here, the Foundation Economy has also been called 
the ‘Preston Model’ based in community wealth building. Of significant interest 
here is that the Cardiff Business School, housed in the wider eminent Russell Group 
(group of prestigious universities in the UK) of Cardiff University, has been reori- 
ented around the concept of “public value.’ This change of orientation reflects and 
supports the wider commitments in Wales to Wellbeing, developments which have 
been underway for some time. 


14.3.3 The Wellbeing of Future Generations Act 


The Wellbeing of Future Generations Act, WFGAct (2015) was the outcome of an 
extensive period of consultation and development, linked to the constitution of the 
then Welsh Assembly (2006). In the same period the Welsh Government brought 
commitments to Sustainable Development and addressing Climate Change into the 
constitution. ‘The Wales we Want’ National Conversation (Cynnal Cymru, 2006) 
helped to give legitimacy and bring more voices to the table in setting up these 
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commitments. The WFG Act was also the result of intense personal commitment 
of politician Jane Davidson, explored in her (2020) book ‘future gen: Lessons from 
a Small Country’, and the activity of a loose coalition of NGOs and agencies all 
committed to sustainable development. 

The constitution also importantly included a commitment to Education for 
Sustainable Development and Global Citizenship or ESDGC. These measures, 
although not being strongly mandatory, have formed the background to the adoption 
of Wellbeing Economy commitments and form part of the political legitimacy for 
the concepts in Wales. The Wellbeing Framework of the Welsh Government guides 
reporting and policy development and comprises the following key goals: 


A prosperous Wales 

A resilient Wales 

A healthier Wales 

A more equal Wales 

A Wales of cohesive communities 

A Wales of vibrant culture and thriving Welsh language 
A globally responsible Wales 


These goals also help enable and support commitments to the UN Sustainable 
Development Goals or SDGs (Wales SDGs, 2021). 


14.3.4 WEAIl Cymru and Advocacy 


The Welsh Government signed up to the Governmental Wellbeing Economy Alliance 
(WeGo) in 2020 in a move that was widely welcomed by Welsh progressive groups. 
A civil group was also formed, the Wellbeing Economy Alliance Cymru in order to 
spread awareness in civil society more widely and to help build the social consensus 
to really make these commitments mean something. In common with the wider 
WEAII approach, WEAII Cymru (2021) has constructed itself as a broad network, 
recognising and amplifying the existing work of a wide range of already existing 
organisations, many of whom were central to the development of the WFG Act. 
There is still a long way to go in developing many of the key themes of the Wellbeing 
Economy in Wales, some of which are identified below in the analysis. 

One direct action that the WEAI] Cymru has taken recently is to develop joined-up 
advocacy for Wellbeing at the 2021 Senedd Elections. This took the form of a hustings 
where party representatives were invited to respond to a series of pointed questions. 
The hustings were very well attended and this was one of the lively political events 
in the run up to the elections, raising the profile of the Wellbeing Economy at the 
same time as pushing for more action (WEAII Cymru, 2021a). At the time of writing 
WEAII Cymru is relatively new, but the signs are good that it can become a hub for 
agreement and joint action across a wide range of progressive civil society groups. Of 
note here is that Oxfam Cymru (2020) has produced a Donut Economics analysis of 
the situation in Wales, outlining the scale of the challenge in terms of environment and 
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equality. Also World Wildlife Fund (WWF) Cymru (2017) is ahead in recognising 
the links between biodiversity crisis and climate change and advocating for joined 
up solutions that have greater equality as a key feature. Finally, it is important that 
the Welsh Government (2021b) has made a big commitment to Circular Economy 
and although this is in its early stages there are some good civil society organisations 
which are supporting and extending the debate (Circular Economy Wales 2021) . One 
further development springs from the history of different approaches to community 
wealth such as investments in cooperatives. Recently, we have seen the development 
of a Welsh Bank, Banc Cambria (2021) which is committed to financial inclusion. 
In addition, proposals for innovative forms of finance for funding the scale of the 
transition to zero carbon that is needed have been proposed by the Wales Green Party 
(2021) amongst others. There is also an acknowledged need for a wider systemic 
understanding of how all these different elements can support each other, in order to 
make good progress to link up these various agendas. 


14.4 Analysis of Generic Elements 


This section contains some reflections on the political aspects of the development 
of the Wellbeing Economy agendas in Wales with some possible lessons for other 
areas of a general nature. 


14.4.1 Wellbeing Economy Can Help to Support a Vision 
for a Different Future 


Considering both the Welsh and Scottish devolved governments’ commitments to 
a Wellbeing Economy we can see that this helps to give form and substance to the 
distinctiveness of the national projects which they each outline. Wherever consti- 
tutional change is happening there are opportunities, but there is a need for solid 
implementation plans to really make plans work. The existence of an international 
Wellbeing Economy agenda, together with associated developing areas of expertise 
and agreement in various position papers helps to give both the Welsh and Scottish 
government more credibility in their attempts to carve out a distinctive approach to 
economy within the current UK constitutional settlement. In other words, the Well- 
being Economy helps make the case for the salience of more locally embedded and 
responsive forms of economy that could be seen as part of an “economic democracy’ 
agenda. This might lead us to consider that a Wellbeing Economy approach may 
meet resistance from very strong states that resist forms of more local autonomy. 
This consideration highlights the need for development of further agency for real 
local economic democracy. Where strong states are resistant this might be accom- 
plished under the heading of building resilience for local areas to cope with the 
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problems of climate change and biodiversity loss. Locally informed action is price- 
less when it comes to citizen support and engagement and this may be a bargain that 
even strong states might come to recognise as necessary. 


14.4.2 Wellbeing Economy as Distinctive is not Necessarily 
Strong on Environment 


The case for the links between greater equality and economic democracy identified 
above and real action on nature/biodiversity and climate crises is still being made. 
This needs to be stronger and more evidenced. This is one reason that the current 
alliance between the Scottish Greens and the Scottish National Party (SNP) is to be 
welcomed. This might be a point for the Wellbeing Economy Alliance to prioritise in 
terms of international exchange, learning and strategy. This consideration highlights 
the importance of the Wellbeing of Future Generations Act in Wales which makes 
specific links between equality and the health of the natural environment. However, 
it remains to be seen whether the Welsh Government will live up to its environmental 
commitments and so far the record of achievement is not good. Even though much 
more could be done with soft power the Welsh Government needs to gain more 
effective regulatory powers in order to really make this work. 


14.4.3 Leveraging Existing Green Shoots and Creating 
Alliances 


Knowing who to engage with in any context means a real knowledge of the history 
and potentials of the area and context. In the Welsh case there is less of a cultural 
schism between civil society organisations such as NGOs and other civil associations 
such as unions than there can be in some other locations. The acceptance of the need 
for ‘just transition’ that recognises the importance of workers’ rights and involvement 
in change is one feature of this which again might be a learning point for others. The 
importance of the Foundation Economy approach as a part of a Wellbeing Economy 
set of strategies could also be a feature to be included more centrally in Wellbeing 
Economy debates and literature. This recognises the creativity of organisations linked 
to the labour movement and the long history of such initiatives in different areas. 
Wellbeing Economy is not all ‘new’ by any means. 
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South Wales post-industrial — including the 
South Wales Valleys and coastal industrial 
towns. 

More prosperous rural areas — retirees and 
those commuting to more highly paid 
employment from desirable rural locations. 


Urban and administrative centres, cities and 
university towns. 


Smaller struggling rural areas including tourist 
locations and farming and market towns. 


Fig. 14.1 Different areas of Wales 


14.4.4 Addressing the Particular Make-Up and Problems 
of Specific Areas 


The example of Wales helps us to see that in order to really gain traction for Wellbeing 
Economy approaches it is necessary to identify the problems and issues of different 
regions, even in a small country. How can we explain the difference that a Wellbeing 
approach would really make to each area? The different kinds of Welsh communities 
could be simply categorised as shown in Fig. 14.1. 

All these different kinds of communities would need to see direct improve- 
ments to Wellbeing in order to really embed new economy and Wellbeing Economy 
approaches. This suggests a ‘menu’ approach of measures which could be debated 
and prioritised differently in different geographical regions. 


14.4.5 Working Across Regions and Sectors for a Wellbeing 
Economy 


Further, we need to consider how to work with the many different sectors of the 
economy and how to begin to develop networks that can work across sectors, linking 
together various different kinds of knowledge. Some kind of mapping and logistical 
function is necessary across networks to help make Circular Economy a reality, iden- 
tifying the possibilities for material flows and cooperation. The kinds of Wellbeing 
principles on which action is based need to be fleshed out more in terms of what 
they really mean for action. For example, commitments to equality suggest a firm 
commitment to ‘just transition’ processes that recognise the agency and interests of 
workers in all economic sectors. 


14.4.6 Joined-Up Action and Systems Thinking Across Scales 


Interdisciplinary systems approaches can recognise the complexity of tasks such as 
that of WEAII, but also bring tools and approaches to manage and think through the 
complexity. Spreading the awareness and use of systems approaches is a key aim of 
the Wales Systems Forum which has proposed a broad landscape mapping exercise 
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to the Welsh Governments’ Build Back Better forum. Systems approaches can be 
very illuminating, but only in conjunction with embedded knowledge from economic 
actors, including all those many great organisations that have been working for so 
long to change the Welsh economy for the wellbeing of all. 

This chapter has largely been about the small country of Wales and the Wellbeing 
Economy Alliance. However, as we know we are all part of a global economy which 
runs on certain dominant (or ‘reserve’) currencies). No more localised actions or 
innovations can work completely without wider reforms being brought into play. 
Wider questions of the possible and/or necessary synergies between more localised 
and macro-economic reforms will need to be addressed. The call to action from an 
alliance of smaller countries may help to push this wider agenda in conjunction with 
progressive alliances of countries in different global regions. 


14.5 Conclusions 


This chapter has discussed the example of Wales in some depth in order to give 
insights to how and why a Wellbeing Economy approach has been successfully 
initiated here, and some idea of its future prospects. In so doing links have been 
made between political history and current issues, demonstrating how the Wellbeing 
Economy is helping political actors to achieve some of their goals and set out an alter- 
native vision, supported by a wider international alliance. Some generic points have 
been identified, and it is hoped that others may draw some of their own conclusions 
about elements that may be transferable, and to question more deeply what might 
be the already existing grounds and green shoots on which Wellbeing Economy 
commitments might be built in their own context. The chapter has concluded with 
some general points about the value of systems tools and approaches in helping to 
really bring Wellbeing Economy topics off the page and into reality. These tools and 
approaches can be powerful when combined with the extensive local knowledge and 
motivation that exists wherever we find communities and individuals working for a 
better future. 
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Part III 
Stewarding Transformations Towards 
Wellbeing and a Healthy Planet 


Chapter 15 A) 
Setting the Scene: How to Enhance get 
the Knowledge and Practice 
of Transformation Literacy 


Petra Kuenkel 


Abstract This chapter looks at the scale and modes of transformations needed 
toward regenerative civilizations. Societal transformations have always happened 
in human history, and many have been consciously and actively promoted. What is 
new about the situation at the beginning of the twenty-first century is both scale and 
depth of transformations required. Institutional and political structures on which our 
globalized current systems are built, tend to perpetuate the status quo. It is therefore 
important to create new strategic and communicative structures in the form of cross- 
sector and cross-institutional collaboration that initiate and facilitate transformations. 
The chapter suggests that transformation agents need to act more consciously as 
part of transformation systems around issues such as climate protection, regenera- 
tive pathways and economic systems change. The chapter elaborates three strategic 
core approaches that require conscious attention in transformation literacy: Collec- 
tive stewardship as the pro-active engagement for a regenerative future in mutu- 
ally supportive strategies, visionary multiplicity as the acknowledgment of plural 
approaches to the quality of life; and network leverage as the deliberate and reflec- 
tive use of power across institutions. The chapter concludes with an overview of the 
different authors’ chapters. 


Keywords Systems aliveness - Transformation systems * Visionary multiplicity - 
Network leverage - Healthy planet - Collective stewardship - Transformation 
literacy 


15.1 Introduction 


Societal transformations have always happened in human history, and many have 
been consciously and actively promoted. What is new about the situation at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century is both scale and depth. The scale of transfor- 
mations needed—as the result of the impacts of climate change—is almost globally 
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acknowledged. No country, no government, no company and no citizen can escape 
climate change. But the depth of change needed is only partly accepted. While there 
is increasing realization that there is an intrinsic connection between the effects of 
global warming, biodiversity loss, global health threats, endangered natural habitats 
and widespread social inequity, the consequences of this realization are still widely 
ignored. This is not surprising as the institutional and political structures on which 
our globalized current systems are built on, tend to perpetuate the existence of the 
multi-faceted global arrangement that took us to the sustainability challenges we face. 
Most people working in these global to local institutional structures, are busy imple- 
menting their management tasks: the improvement of service delivery, the growth 
of their companies, the rescuing of people in need or the delivery of development. 
Some of the required transformative efforts get integrated in the management tasks: 
for example, the monitored steps toward environmental protection and ecosystems 
rehabilitation at different administrative government levels; the anchoring of sustain- 
able development goals in company performance measures; the integration of social 
quality indicators as part of development efforts; or the reduction of pesticides in 
industrial agricultural practices. Other transformative efforts take place outside the 
dominant institutional structures, partly out of the frustration that change from within 
structures is too slow, partly, because transformative social innovations have always 
emerged from niches outside the mainstream (Verbong and Loorbach, 2012). Often, 
future visions and the practices that emerge from them, require the space of safe and 
like-minded communities, which build the momentum for elements of regenerative 
civilizations in mutual support. Multiple of such communities have emerged around 
sustainability transformations, economic systems change and regenerative practices. 
With a view to finding pathways toward regenerative civilizations such intentional 
communities are pioneers of the future as well as learning laboratories. In transfor- 
mation as well as transition research, it is widely acknowledged that social change 
at scale requires top-down approaches, such as advanced and future-oriented policy 
decisions, and the connection and mutual learning of bottom-up approaches which 
model the societal, or even global change (Avelino et al., 2014; Loorbach et al., 
2016; Rotmans & Loorbach, 2010). It is important to note that in addition to admin- 
istrative transformation efforts and innovative communities, a new phenomenon has 
emerged in the last ten years: global alliances and networks of networks which 
subscribe to transformative change at scale and organize around issues and themes 
across the globe (Waddell, 2016; Waddell et al., 2015). Inspired by the technological 
possibilities of the Internet both as information and meeting facility, coupled with 
an increasing community identifying as global citizens, they have emerged across 
continents. They take the form of alliances or networks around certain transformative 
issues they identify with collectively. This can range from regenerative agricultural 
practices to transformation research or to carbon-capture initiatives. Often, these are 
alliances or networks of organizations and individuals at the same time, and many 
of them span globally. Their occurrence is particularly important to understand how 
to gage the potential for transformations to regenerative civilizations. We argue that 
these alliances and networks of networks are not only vehicles to achieve both the 
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scale and depth of transformations needed, but they are at the same time labora- 
tories of the way future regenerative civilizations may function. Networked action 
is a patterned constellation that mirrors dynamic life structures much more than 
the ordinary, most often clearly delineated and hierarchical institutional set-up. It 
is generally built on respecting differences in identities, on participation and non- 
hierarchical interaction as well as on collaborative approaches. A brief look into 
the history of the emergence of these potentially transformative structures helps to 
identify key elements of pathways to regenerative civilizations. 


15.2 Trajectories Toward Transformative Systems Change 


Such networks and collaboration have always been a driving force behind civilizing 
human development, from the abolishment of slavery to international negotiations 
for global climate agreements. Yet, despite the many networked activities, transfor- 
mations to sustainability are slow, and transformative actions to regenerative civi- 
lizations are still niche activities. It is interesting to note that since the advent of the 
concept of sustainable development in the Brundtland report (Brundtland, 1987), not 
only the focus of what is seen as societal progress has changed, but also the ways of 
working toward change. In the last decade of the twentieth century efforts to further 
sustainable development was mainly seen as a task of development agencies and 
governments. Many efforts, with the best of all intentions to achieve the millennium 
development goals took place in silo approaches as fragmented or isolated activi- 
ties, often duplicating efforts and in competition for funding sources. Enormous effort 
went in designing projects that needed to show linear cause and effect to achieve what 
was considered a targeted impact—the improvement of a situation, for example, the 
income of a certain part of a population, or the rehabilitation of the environment. 
Participation of stakeholders and target groups in the design of projects were high on 
the agenda, but often failed to take into account that sustainability and development 
challenges showed up as definable problems, yet were the result of a constella- 
tion of multiple conditions, factors and trends that escaped the linear cause-effect 
project planning. Moreover, societal sectors were neatly delineated in their efforts 
to change: they operated according to their institutional identities as public sector, 
private sector and civil society. With the new millennium emerging, the approaches 
began to change. Gradually, the idea of increasing effectiveness through collaboration 
between different societal actors took root. Not astonishingly, this was a consequence 
of realizing that complex challenges require complex approaches. Systems thinking, 
which had been for so long on the fringe of societal and global development took 
root in its various forms as more actors became aware that complexity and interde- 
pendence required new approaches to change. More practically, experiments with 
pioneering cross-sector initiatives began, for example, in the introduction of social 
and environmental standards into commodity value chain such as coffee, tea, cocoa, 
palm oil or more recently textiles (Kuenkel, 2019; Kuenkel et al., 2020). Such multi- 
stakeholder initiatives opened up exciting avenues for societal and global learning. 
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Civil society actors approached collaborations with companies to green their produc- 
tion, governments entered into partnerships with the private sector and acknowledged 
the important advocacy role for sustainability of civil society. Companies, also driven 
by the emerging concept of corporate sustainability began to embrace the idea that 
societal development, environmental compliance and economic performance need 
to go together. An unprecedented opportunity for societal learning emerged with the 
attempts to overcome sectoral and institutional silos. With the final agreement on 
the 17 Sustainable Development Goals in 2015, and the goal no 17 “Partnerships for 
the Goals” the new collaborative approach received additional credibility (United 
Nations, 2014). Multi-actor-partnerships have gradually become the new norm in 
approaches to tackle complex sustainability challenges which no one actor can solve 
alone even if there is still a lot of learning going on to make them successful (Kuenkel 
et al., 2020). Partnerships, or more general stakeholder collaboration has been estab- 
lished for water resource management, sustainable value chains, addressing ocean 
acidifications, sustainable city development or introducing national circular economy 
strategies. 

The decisive step which is important to understand for transformation literacy, is 
that these partnerships and collaborative initiatives began to knit new communicative 
and action-oriented structures into the given institutional arrangements. While in the 
last decade of the twentieth century it was certainly strange to sit at the same table 
with company representatives, civil society activities and government officials, today, 
this is perfectly normal. While these multi-stakeholder partnerships have not always 
been easy to implement and may have had questionable results, they contributed 
to cross-societal learning, to overcoming stereotyped thinking and to developing 
new working relationships across societal sectors (Bierman et al. 2007; Kuenkel 
et al., 2020), which is a prerequisite for the collaborative capacity pro-active trans- 
formations need. Meanwhile, and partly parallel, the above-mentioned networks and 
alliances emerged. Some are composed of intentional communities of people and 
institutions who pursue the same sustainability goals in their different practices, 
others are deliberate networks of actors that intent to accelerate change in institu- 
tions at scale. Their purpose is to influence institutional and political actors in many 
entities across the globe at the same time. Often, they create meta-collaborations 
between existing initiatives and networks. Hence, they, again, create dynamic, new, 
non-hierarchical, cross-sectoral and complex structures that bring forward trans- 
formative change across and within the existing institutional set-up. These multi- 
stakeholder transformation networks are at the forefront of pathways to regenerative 
civilizations, because they model many aspects of future societies, that will be crucial 
for the way such societies will operate, such as complex adaptive structures, broad 
strategizing and joint responsibilities. They allow for fast communication across silos 
and institutional boundaries. Subsequently, they are able to adapt and adjust strategies 
more quickly; or, they develop strategies, information and action plans collectively in 
communication loops, which are non-hierarchical and allow for co-created results, 
and contextualized implementation in different areas. They have the potential to 
enliven not only their own members to experience that co-creating future is possible, 
but also bring the vision of regenerative civilizations into existing institutions. 
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These networks of networks and alliances are laboratories for a regenerative future 
and do what the systems thinker Alexander suggested as knitting the new way 
of creating life into the existing structures. He suggested that, conceptionally, we 
need to learn from nature, which preserves certain structures, but grows organically 
into more and more complexity (Alexander, 2005). In this sense, an evolutionary 
approach to transformations acknowledges the overall composition and structure of 
the existing system, but reinforces or amplifies avenues for change through the emer- 
gence of networked structures. Transformations have always been and will also in 
future to a certain degree be structure-preserving transformations (ibid.). Disruptions 
are important, as they bring perturbations into a system, without which systems do 
not change or transform structurally (Maturana & Varela, 1991; Prigogine, 1996). 
The case of Greta Thunberg and the Friday for Future Movement is a vivid example 
of such perturbations. Yet, the actual transformations, for example, the commitment 
to climate neutrality by all actors and its translation into societal narratives, policies, 
laws and regulations, are the actual steps that bring about transformations. This, 
then, needs to be translated in rearranged structural conditions as well as measurable 
targets. Disruptions, or perturbations are catalysts for change, if they get ignored, 
they wither, if they fall on a situation, in which many actors are ready for trans- 
formative change, they get enormously amplified. This is where networks play an 
important role—in creating the readiness for change, in amplifying disruptive change 
and in anchoring change in the institutional set-ups. Actors driving transformations 
in collaborative networks need to be clear in their purpose to contribute to increasing 
vitality of smaller and larger systems, from the individual to the globe, socially and 
ecologically. 

Stewarding transformative change in patterns of collaborative networked action 
will sooner or later become the main and conscious managerial task of politicians, 
administrators, companies, societal actors and citizens. Only cross-sectoral and cross- 
institutional structures can cope with the speed that sustainability transformations 
require. But there is a next step on the horizon of the trajectories toward transfor- 
mations for which networked action as described above is the basis: the stewardship 
of transformation systems. The complexity of sustainability challenges is coupled 
with the insight that loosely coordinated intentional and collaborative systems of 
actors from within and outside institutional structures need to work together in 
a complementary way. Today, the many initiatives that operate globally begin to 
connect with each other, but tend to stay oblivious to understanding themselves 
as loosely connected parts of transformation systems. These interventions need to 
be implemented in appreciative acknowledgment of each other, without central- 
ized coordination, and they also need to function as a collective learning system. 
Figure 15.1 shows the trajectories of emerging forms of networked and collabo- 
rative action toward stewarding transformative and structural systems change. Of 
course, the periods overlap: there are still many isolated projects happening driven 
by institutional or sectoral silos, and only few countries have adopted a collaborative 
multi-stakeholder partnership approach to overcoming sustainability challenges. But 
the trends are clear: pathways to regenerative civilizations require networked action 
and large systems change requires the stewarding of complex transformation systems 
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Fig. 15.1 Trajectories toward transformative systems change (copyright by the author) 


with many institutional and non-institutional actors involved. Yet, I believe, we are 
only at the beginning to understand what it really means to build and leverage trans- 
formation systems for the transformative and structural systems change our planet 
and humankind needs. 


15.3 The Stewardship Task as a Patterned Transformation 
Approach 


Itis apparent that stewarding transformations and advancing pathways to regenerative 
civilizations are a collective task, implemented across entire stakeholder landscapes. 
This raises issues that tend to be pushed into the background—the need for increased 
human capabilities to deal with complexity, uncertain processes and volatile social, 
political and environmental dynamics. Stewarding transformative systems change 
takes place at the edge of chaos, the precise area, where learning and the potential for 
change is greatest (Kauffman, 2016). But also, where dangers are high—oscillating 
between the urge to keep the old order in place and the threat to drown in the chaos. 
The sweet spot of transformative resilience lies between order and chaos. This means 
that the ability to hold high degrees of ambiguity, uncertainty and complex dynamics 
is a faculty which actors who aspire to transformative efforts must learn. The only 
possible trajectory to the resilience needed that will help to bear the chaos and 
restructure the old order into a new order, is to apply a form of systems thinking that 
respects diversity, acknowledges plural approaches and accepts non-simultaneity. It 
has taken a long time for systems thinking to leave the scientific niches and settle 
into the practice of doing change. 

Taking the perspective of transformation systems invites us to take care of the 
many small and large change efforts that already exist. Pathways to regenerative 
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Table 15.1 Overview: strategic core approaches of transformation literacy 


Collective stewardship | The pro-active engagement for a regenerative future takes place 
collaboratively by many complementary actors without centralized 
control. Mutually supportive strategies towards safeguarding planetary 
and human wellbeing at different levels of the global society connect in 
transformation systems 


Visionary multiplicity | The strategic acceptance that the potential of humankind’s future lies in 
its diversity allows for plural approaches to the quality of life as an 
underlying principle of regenerative civilizations. There cannot be one 
vision that fits all circumstances and contexts. The broad agreement on 
properties of regenerative civilizations allows for a plurality of 
interpretations and manifestations to be anchored in the political and 
institutional landscape 


Network leverage Network leverage crosses boundaries to make use of the power and 
influence of the variety of actors involved in networks, alliances, 
movements or communities. Bridges between pioneering niche 
initiatives and the institutional landscapes create leverage to influence 
and finally shift structures and strategies of existing institutions 


civilizations are organic processes that involve multiple approaches and practices. 
They are decidedly nonlinear based on multiple visions of regenerative civilizations 
that require translation into different contexts. There is no “one right way” to drive 
transformations. The more freedom there is to experiment with pioneering the future, 
the higher is the potential that transformative change happens. Yet, the experiments 
need to be exposed to collective learning, and ultimately, they need to be integrated 
in both existing and new structures. For the enhancement of transformation literacy 
this means that actors from within and outside institutions need to become familiar 
with new approaches that tune into the emerging trend of dealing with the complexity 
of transformations in a more effective way. There are three strategic core approaches 
that require conscious attention in transformation literacy: Collective stewardship as 
the pro-active engagement for a regenerative future in mutually supportive strategies; 
visionary multiplicity as the acknowledgment of plural approaches to the quality of 
life as an underlying principle of regenerative civilizations; and network leverage as 
the deliberate and reflective use of power and influence across sectors and institutions. 
While Table 15.1 shows an initial overview of these the strategic core approaches of 
transformation literacy, the following sections will explore them in more detail. 


15.3.1 Collective Stewardship 


The first strategic core approach of transformation literacy is to embrace the non- 
linearity of transformative change and take a collective stewardship approach to foster 
socio-ecological interaction patterns that model how an alive, resilient and regen- 
erative future should look like. Cause-effect analysis and planning will always be 
important, yet they need be coupled with fast collective learning and the acceptance of 
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the essential patterned complexity of transformative change. Collective stewardship 
is different from steering and requires the pro-active and collaborative engagement 
for a regenerative future by many complementary actors without centralized control. 
Mutually supportive strategies and multiple pathways align around a sense of respon- 
sibility for safeguarding planetary and human well-being at all levels of the global 
society. Such collective stewardship approaches can be issues-based, such as driving 
the widespread adoption of climate neutrality, regenerative food systems or circular 
economy practices across an entire stakeholder landscape; or they can be place- 
based, such as stewarding transformations for multiple issues within a certain circum- 
cised area. Examples are multi-stakeholder strategies toward regenerative cities that 
involve multiple social, ecological and technological issues, or the adoption of a 
well-being economy approach in a country. Naturally, these approaches are more 
holistic and can be built on strong community identification. They work best, if the 
entities are not too large, for example at small country level, city level, district level 
or community level. Inevitably, both approaches need to go hand in hand: issue- 
based approaches are less holistic, but can be implemented at a larger scale (e.g., 
switch to renewable energies, or climate neutrality), yet they may be fragmented as 
they leave out the complexity of issues (e.g., biodiversity loss or social cohesion). 
Geographically- or place-based approaches are more systemic, yet they may hit the 
wall when it comes to conditions set by the larger system which determines conditions 
for transformations (e.g., effects of national policies that undermine regenerative city 
efforts). Hence, both approaches of collective stewardship are inevitably enshrined 
with each other. 


15.3.2 Visionary Multiplicity 


The second strategic core approach of transformation literacy is to embrace visionary 
multiplicity. It is important to foster agreements about the vision of future regenera- 
tive civilizations, and also anchor them in the current political and institutional land- 
scape. The increasing use of narratives that describe a future with renewable energy, 
social equity and healthy ecosystems are testimony to an emerging shift that furthers 
visions of regenerative civilizations in the global communities of change-makers. 
The increasing use of terms like eco-civilization, regenerative cities, regenerative 
agriculture, agroecology, or well-being on a healthy planet, etc. shows the shift in 
thinking that is happening. Yet, it is important to consider that there cannot be one 
vision that fits all circumstances and contexts. Images of the future and goals are 
transformational guidance rather than an end state to be reached. The vision of a 
regenerative future should never be so tight that it will not allow for a plurality of 
interpretations and manifestations. The potential of humankind’s future lies in its 
diversity and the plural approaches to the quality of life as an underlying principle of 
regenerative civilizations. Setting goals, defining transformative impact and creating 
measurable targets are crucially important. Such goals are contextualized transfor- 
mative guidance for a range of targets for which interconnections, interdependencies 
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and impact need to be continuously crosschecked. Embracing a plurality of visions 
in transformation literacy means to identify properties of future regenerative civiliza- 
tions that as many people as possible can agree on, and using them as a frame, within 
which many different visions can emerge and manifest. Transformative action at the 
pace and scale needed requires self-organization and self-efficacy in decentralized 
or distributed initiatives. 


15.3.3 Network Leverage 


The third strategic core approach of transformation literacy is to leverage networks, 
alliances, movements and coalitions, as well as their connections so that they form 
a deliberate transformation system. The Internet-based communicative possibilities 
have greatly advanced the proliferations of communities of change, even though we 
may still have to work hard to overcome silo mentalities and competition in trans- 
formation efforts. But network leverage is more than staying within a community of 
like-minded actors pursuing the same goal. It acknowledges patterned, complemen- 
tary and nested change initiatives and it means crossing community boundaries to 
make use of the power and influence of the variety of actors involved in the networks, 
alliances, movements or communities. Because it is the capability to create bridges 
between pioneering niche initiatives and institutional landscapes, which creates the 
leverage. Hence, network leverage will increasingly also come from actors within 
the existing institutions with the intention to transform these institutions. The human 
capability to co-create future is unprecedented, if not blocked and deadened by 
outdated structures and the clinging to power of people who claim the past as the 
future. Network leverage is the route to dismantling such outdated power structures, 
when actors in networks are able to influence and finally shift structures and strate- 
gies of existing institutions. Evenly important is to transition from loosely organized 
network and alliance toward becoming part of the institutional landscape. The insti- 
tutionalization of networks as a form of meta-structures with influence on the system 
might not always be the route to take, because it often means that dynamic struc- 
tures solidify and are more difficult to adapt, but it is important to keep in mind that 
eventually, new structures that take well-being on a healthy planet to heart, are the 
cornerstone of a transformed future. 


15.4 Multiple Transformative Approaches 


In the complexity of transformative systems, change with multiple actors in diverse 
places and various institutions who have different interests and capabilities, it is 
important to recognize that no one network, movement or alliance can solve the 
multi-faceted sustainability problem because of their very embeddedness. Multiple 
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contributions, all referring to the broad vision of properties of a regenerative civiliza- 
tion are the pathway to better functioning, more vital systems. No matter how small or 
large change initiatives are, they are evenly important, because multiple small system 
change is the cornerstone of large systems change (Hinrichs & Kangas, 2003; Waddell 
et al., 2015). Transformation literacy integrates complementary approaches:—from 
technical to social to cultural to economic (Schneidewind, 2013). It is built on the 
understanding of essential features of life’s processes which guide evolutionary 
processes. The design of transformative change needs to reach people’s hearts and 
minds—because this is the pathway to dynamic and self-driven change in behavior. 
The agent of change is human, hence leveraging human competencies is central to 
the acceleration of change. The contributions of part three therefore encompass a 
range of different approaches to transformations. 

Chapter 16 by Mariana Bozesan looks at how mind shifts can turn into trans- 
formation leadership. She notes that in spite of the enormous efforts trying to address 
the COVID-19 pandemic, humanity is still struggling to come together in a collec- 
tive effort to address the existential threats posed by the grand global challenges. 
The current pandemic and the assault on democracy, which culminated in the US 
Capitol riot on January 6th, 2021, are only the latest in a series of obvious challenges 
facing humanity in the disruption era. Beyond the existential threats to planetary 
integrity that the climate crisis posits, there is a crisis in consciousness. Yet we 
are currently witnessing a noteworthy mind shift that is actively changing outdated 
systemic structures to accommodate the necessities of the new global reality and 
regenerative futures. Spurred into action by personal emergencies, a whole host of 
consciousness leaders from all areas of life including business, finance and philan- 
thropy, to name a few, have surfaced as major players and seem to act more daringly 
in the world. This chapter will focus on (1) the circumstances that enable, facili- 
tate and accelerate societal polarization; (2) revealing the underlying dynamics and 
the influencing factors that are at play in the current broken information ecology; 
(3) understanding when and how the mind shift toward unification can occur; (4) 
how we can harness and foster our astonishing human capacity to cooperate toward 
addressing current existential threats; (5) how we can become more aware of the many 
cognitive biases that twist our picture of reality and how we can learn to separate the 
truth signals from the fake noise. 

Chapter 17 by the artist and curator Bente Elisabeth Endresen describes the 
transformative potential of arts and science collaboration. The aim of the Nordic art 
and science project “Red Snow—When the Climate Bleeds” which was undertaken 
in 2014—2016, was to increase people’s awareness of the accelerating climate changes 
we are witnessing in the twenty-first century. This chapter shows how people can be 
encouraged to take action for the care of our planet and to live in a more sustain- 
able way. The project was centered around an exhibition, consisting of artwork and 
scientific presentations, established collaboration with students at schools and univer- 
sities and was implemented in four countries. In order to highlight the urgency of 
the need for change, the project showed some future scenarios presented by climate 
researchers and made the public aware, via neutral scientific information, of how 
current human activity is affecting the climate. With the use of visual art, music and 
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dance, it was possible to reach a larger audience than science alone could: this opened 
people’s hearts and minds to new knowledge. The chapter concludes that the collab- 
oration between the arts and science is increasingly important. Art can successfully 
go beyond the mental mindset, and speak directly to the emotions of the audience, 
and once works of art have made an impression, visitors are generally more open to 
new impressions, new information and new knowledge. 

Chapter 18 by Kora Kristof shows the skills required for transformation literacy. 
She reminds us that climate change and many other problems show clearly that funda- 
mental change is necessary. However, many good ideas get stuck in implementation. 
Therefore, the question is how can change be orchestrated more successfully by 
many actors? We take sports courses or go to music lessons to learn, to get better 
quickly or to avoid hurting ourselves. Professionals in sport, art and other fields also 
receive intensive coaching from experts. However, when it comes to make successful 
progress toward sustainability, people often rely on “home recipes”. It is time to 
become more professional in this area as well. To achieve this, it is important to 
make targeted use of the findings of transformation research and key success factors 
as well as to develop transformation literacy. In this chapter, the models of change 
approach is presented, which focuses on central success factors for social change 
and shows ways to successful drive transformations. 

Chapter 19 by Ladeja Godina KoSir and Petra Kuenkel take a deep dive 
into ways of strengthening transformations toward a Circular Economy in Europe. 
Extractive economies take resources, produce goods and drop waste, as if resource 
could never get depleted, and waste would not accumulate as environmental threat. 
Fortunately, the mindset shift is underway, not only because resources are increas- 
ingly getting scarce, while populations increase, but also because greenhouse gas 
emissions have reached a point which lets people begin to experience the volatility 
of the future. Yet, there is a tendency to believe, a Circular Economy is mainly about 
technology and recycling. But it is more than that: it includes many aspects of actions 
that lead to an overall regenerative operating system at the core of economic activi- 
ties, such as product design, material and component re-use, recycling of materials, 
refurbishing, upgrading products, as well as regenerative energy production. Practi- 
tioner pioneers require support from governments, and without national strategies and 
roadmaps, pathways to regenerative future will be underutilized. This chapter looks 
at the need for collaborative approaches to transformative change. In an interview 
with an experienced promotor of Circular Economy approaches the most impor- 
tant strategies get highlighted, and the challenges elaborated. The chapter concludes 
with recommendations to governments on how to drive the transition toward Circular 
Economies. 

Chapter 20 by Elisabeth Kuehn continues the deep dive into the practice of 
transformative change. She suggests that transformation literacy needs to incorpo- 
rate the understanding that achieving the vision of vital and regenerative systems 
requires actors to drive change that models the future systems aliveness. Only then, 
she proposes, can they become successful transformation systems. Practical experi- 
ence shows that the shift to transformative impact happens best in enlivening networks 
across systems, in what is called transformation networks. This chapter shows that 
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a necessary systemic perspective on transformation network means they can and 
need to be strategically built. It introduces six transformation network enablers that 
support such strategic guidance in building networks, and who were used in two 
practical examples of setting up transformation networks. The first example is on 
the local level and looks at a network of youth civil society for Good Governance in 
central Tunisia. The second example is on the other end of the spectrum: It examines 
a global network of professionals toward a new economic future. 

Chapter 21 by Petra Kuenkel explores how different actors in economic systems 
change can become part of a more coherent transformation system toward economic 
systems change that focuses on economies in service of life. The chapter suggests 
that this is greatly supported by understanding what gives life to systems and making 
this the guiding force of transformative efforts. It will introduce a combination of 
organizing principles for new economies that would safeguard planetary and human 
integrity, while allowing for different interpretation and manifestation. The role these 
principles play will be illustrated by the example of transformations in the energy 
sector. The chapter asks how actors who are part of a transformation system toward 
new economies can more consciously steward the change collectively by leveraging 
strategic drivers. It elaborates six of these drivers as entry points for collaborative 
systemic change, and briefly illustrates the strategic application of these drivers in 
the energy sector transformation. It concludes with deliberations on how to use the 
principles and drivers to accelerate economic systems change toward a new operating 
system, in which planetary life support systems are as much valued as the dignity of 
people. 

Chapter 22 by Ndidi Nnoli-Edozien explores the mindset humanity needs to 
develop in preparation for an emerging future, from an African perspective. The 
required human consciousness, and inevitable change toward it spoken of within this 
chapter, must be holistic and encompassing, bridging the gap between thought and 
action, linking the past to the present and the future, democratizing access, in moder- 
ation, to resources, eliminating waste and fostering regeneration. One opportunity 
in view is leveraging the power of emerging twenty-first century technology, specif- 
ically blockchain based decentralized financial (De-Fi) networks, because of their 
potential to build a global community where trust is once more a currency and where 
we can rely on humanity to do good for each other and for the planet. But, prior to 
investing in technology, we need a shared understanding that ensures our dreams are 
achievable without destroying the planet. We need to design solutions and approaches 
that enable all persons, especially those marginalized in emerging economies, to find 
their voices and fulfill their aspirations. The author makes a strong case for combining 
past wisdom with contemporary know-how to create a new future that is more inclu- 
sive and equitable. Drawing on African traditional philosophy and practices, learning 
from Ubuntu and the Igbo people, she explores the balance between individual rights 
and communal values. The chapter also offers insights into the SevenPillars frame- 
work that allows business interests, private and public, to thrive whilst safeguarding 
our natural ecosystem and upholding human dignity and equity. 
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Chapter 16 A) 
Turning Mindshifts into Transformation get 
Leadership 


Mariana Bozesan 


Abstract This chapter analyzes how mindshifts turn into transformation leadership. 
The COVID-19 pandemic has demonstrated humanity’s collective ability to provide 
solutions to a disruptive threat in record time. It is this mindset and political will 
that are required to address the much bigger, existential threats including nuclear, 
climate change, unsafe AI, and unethical social engineering that is assaulting democ- 
racy. After introducing Wilber’s integral theory as an underlying map of conscious- 
ness, the author discusses some hidden truths of the current consciousness crisis and 
maintains that any transformation literacy, individual or collective, must go beyond 
exterior aspects of the world out-there to include interior, mindshifting factors of the 
world in-here. The author shares research performed on consciousness leaders and 
emphasizes (1) the complexity of the human psyche including the circumstances that 
enable, facilitate, and accelerate societal polarization; (2) the underlying dynamics 
facilitating broken information ecologies; (3) the major aspects leading to individual 
and collective mindshifts; (4) how the human capacity can be enticed to coop- 
erate toward addressing current existential threats; (5) how to uncover cognitive, 
emotional, moral, and other biases that twist our picture of reality, and (6) how to 
learn to separate the truth signals from the fake noise. 


Keywords Integral theory - Ken Wilber - Integral investing - Mind shift - 
Sensemaking - Mind set - Vertical growth - Horizontal integration - Emotional 
intelligence - Ego-centric - Ethno-centric - World-centric + AQAL + Near-death 
experiences - Flow « AI + Consciousness 


16.1 Mindshift: The Hidden Truth of Evolution 


On January 20th, 2021, Joe Biden was sworn in as the 46th president of the United 
States and promised to be the president of all Americans not only of those who voted 
for him. To achieve that, his biggest task is arguably not to combat the worst public 
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health crisis in 100 years, not unemployment, not the massive wealth inequality, it 
is not even the existential threat posed by climate change. Biden’s biggest challenge 
is perhaps the unification of a deeply divided nation because the election results 
leading to his victory! did not produce a landslide repudiation of Donald Trump, the 
previous president making the ongoing societal polarization the only clear winner of 
the election. 

However, neither Biden’s victory in 2020, nor Trump’s presidential triumph in 
2016, nor the Brexit of the UK from the European Union should have come as 
a surprise.” According to researchers of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the US can expect even more polarization in future due to ideological divisions 
and the inability to unify around common goals (Carothers, 2020). The rise of right- 
wing, populist, and nationalist political parties has been in the working for several 
decades in the democratic world. This includes the Alternative fiir Deutschland (AfD) 
party in Germany,’ the Italian Lega Nord,* and France’s Front National,” to name 
a few more. McCoy et al. argue that the continuing “severe political and societal 
polarization” occurs not only in the US or the European Union, but across the free 
world and could have several outcomes including (a) a democratic gridlock, (b) the 
destruction of democracy under new elites, (c) the democratic annihilation under old 
elites, or (d) lead to reforming democracy, which would be the best-case scenario 
(McCoy et al., 2018). 

What does come as a surprise, however, is the speed with which the fake news is 
spreading on the Internet through AI-driven social media all of which appear to have 
one goal and one goal only: profit maximization at all cost. The democratic discourse 
has moved from the legally mitigated public domains onto private servers of profit- 
hungry and not tax-paying Internet-based monopolies. What makes this polarization 
even scarier is the helplessness of democratic governments that seem to be taken by 
surprise and are unprepared to counteract it. Former BBC journalist and co-founder 
at Rebel Wisdom, David Fuller, considers this polarization to be a direct response to 
the (1) limitations of the twentieth century traditional TV, (2) blindness of democratic 
institutions and political systems with respect to the impact and growing importance 
of twenty-first century Internet-based social media, and (3) “shadow side of liberal- 
ism” that has ceased to be just and inclusive and “secretly judges and despises people 
that do not think in the same way.”° What began as political division across the isles 
of democratic parliaments, evolved to outright hatred, a split society that is increas- 
ingly ruled by fake news and shows open disregard for science and facts—seen by 
the way the COVID-19 pandemic is being handled. This seems supported through 
an “us-versus-them” type of activism that could lead to further tribalism, increased 
inequality, violence, and eventually collapse of democratic systems. 


l https://tinyurl.com/yxq2ud5c. 

2 https://www.economist.com/graphic-detail/201 6/06/24/who-said-brexit-was-a-surprise. 
3 https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Alternative_for_Germany. 

4 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Matteo_Salvini. 

5 https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/National_Rally. 
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The current pandemic and the assault on democracy, which culminated in the US 
Capitol riot on January 6th, 2021, are only the latest in a series of obvious challenges 
facing humanity in the disruption era. This is why in this chapter I will focus on 
(1) the circumstances that enable, facilitate, and accelerate societal polarization; (2) 
revealing the underlying dynamics and the influencing factors that are at play in the 
current broken information ecology; (3) understanding when and how the mindshift 
toward unification can occur; (4) how we can harness and foster our astonishing 
human capacity to cooperate toward addressing current existential threats; (5) how 
we can become more aware of the many cognitive biases that twist our picture of 
reality, and how we can learn to separate the truth signals from the fake noise. 


16.1.1 Making the Case for Truth 


In spite of the enormous efforts trying to address the COVID-19 pandemic,’ humanity 
is still struggling to come together in a collective effort to address the existen- 
tial threats posed by the grand global challenges. There are many reasons for 
that and Otto Scharmer of MIT attributes it to an “intellectual bankruptcy” and 
to “the blind spot of economics and economic theory [that] is our own conscious- 
ness” crisis (Scharmer, 2010, p. 17) while Donald Hoffman (2019) makes a case 
against our old understanding of reality. This consciousness crisis is not new, and 
Göpel (2016) argues that we are currently witnessing a noteworthy mindshift that 
is actively changing outdated systemic structures to accommodate the necessities 
of the new global reality. Spurred into action by personal emergencies, a whole 
host of consciousness leaders from all areas of life including business, finance, 
and philanthropy, to name a few, have surfaced as major players and seem to act 
more daringly in the world (Balandina, 2016; Bozesan, 2016; Giving Pledge, 2020; 
Godeke et al., 2009; Hoffman, 2019; Soros, 2008; Strong, 2009). Further, research 
supports the view that an increasing number of these leaders have awakened to later 
stages of consciousness, driving them toward exterior transformation referred to 
as integral or second tier (Arnsperger, 2010; Balandina (2011); Balandina, 2016; 
Bozesan, 2010; Bugg-Levine & Emerson, 2011; Brill et al., 2015; Clark et al. 2015; 
Torbert & Kelly, 2013; Senge et al., 2005; Sisodia et al., 2007). When looking more 
closely beneath, this collective mindshift phenomenon, one can detect a trend toward 
personal growth that has been going on for quite some time (Adams, 2005; Boyatzis & 
McKee, 2005; Cook-Greuter, 2005; Cook-Greuter, 2013; Goleman et al., 2002; 
Hendricks & Ludeman, 1996; Jaworski, 1996; Kelly, 2011; Marques et al., 2007; 
Mitroff & Denton, 1999; Ray & Anderson, 2000; Rooke & Torbert, 2005; Senge 
et al., 2005). Such transformations in consciousness have occurred and evolved over 
thousands of years (Wilber 1998 & 2000a, b, 2017) and have been developmen- 
tally modeled by renown researchers such as (a) Abraham Maslow (Maslow et al., 


7 https://www.nature.com/articles/d41586-020-03564-y. 
8 https://su.org/about/global-grand-challenges/. 
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1998) who became known for his hierarchy of needs, (b) Jean Gebser (Gebser, 1984) 
and his structures of human consciousness, (c) Robert Kegan (Kegan, 1994) and his 
order of consciousness model, and (d) Donald Hoffman (2019) who in his book The 
case against reality indicates “why evolution hid the truth from our eyes,” to name 
only four of the most commonly known. While such models help us make sense of 
the trajectories of human consciousness evolution, phenomenological investigation 
into the interior transformation of the participating agents has been relatively scant, 
despite increasing occurrences of individual dissatisfaction within the financial, and 
business worlds (Kofman, 2006; Ray & Rinzler, 1993; Secretan, 2006; Stiglitz et al., 
2018; Stiglitz, 2010,2011), which has become my own area of interest, research, and 
expertise over the past three decades (Bozesan, 2010, 2020). 

The desired changes toward this type of consciousness transformation are taking 
place within an extremely complex context, whose complexity grows exponentially 
(Diamandis & Kotler, 2020; Hoffman, 2019; Kurzweil, 2005; von Weizsaecker & 
Wijkman 2018) and which must include changes not only in environmental, finan- 
cial, economic, and social perspectives but also in individual and collective behaviors 
(Wilber, 2017). What Nobel Prize laureate Paul Krugman named “obsolete doctrines 
that clutter the minds of men” Krugman (2012, p. 191) are actually socio-political 
and inter-objective rules, conditions, and regulations that often impede transforma- 
tion. These rules are a reflection of culturally interior, intersubjective, and deeply 
ingrained norms such as ethics and morals (Stiickelberger & Duggal, 2018) which 
heavily influence both our individual and our collective behaviors. Therefore, in order 
to navigate this ever-growing complexity, multi-perspectival and far-reaching frame- 
works are needed that enable us to navigate the outside world while empowering us to 
better understand ourselves on the inside, both individually and collectively including 
our shadows, belief systems, traditions, and cultures to name a few. Such a frame- 
work would help us (1) comprehend how consciousness has evolved throughout the 
centuries; (2) better understand the evolution of life, including the development of 
human knowledge from science to mathematics to developmental growth; (3) gain 
a better perspective not only on ourselves and our purpose in the world; (4) simplify 
our decision-making process, and (5) acquire both a larger perspective of but also 
bigger insights into the future. 


16.1.2 The Integral Model: A Theory of Everything 


Since the beginning of the twenty-first century, I found Ken Wilber’s integral theory 
(Wilber, 2000/1995)—which has been applied successfully, albeit mostly under 
the radar of mainstream systems, in more than 50 disciplines worldwide (Esbjérn- 
Hargens, 2010)—to be the perfect framework for my own work in academia, business, 
entrepreneurship, and investing because, it provides a veritable theory of everything. 
It helps make sense of the exponentially growing complexity of the world and simpli- 
fies reality by condensing all major components thereof into five simple elements 
called quadrants, levels, lines, states, and types (see also Fig. 16.1). 
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Fig. 16.1 Wilber’s quadrants and stages of consciousness (adapted after Wilber, 2000a, b, c; 
Bozesan, 2020) 


These five elements also give the integral framework its common name, the AQAL 
(pronounced ah-qwul: all quadrants, all levels, all lines, all states, and all types). 
The theory behind the integral framework is based on Plato’s (1961/1938) value 
spheres of humanity—the beautiful (art/self), the good (morals/culture), and the 
true (science/nature)—and the understanding that these three value spheres are ever 
present, are indivisible, and are constantly co-arising whether we are consciously 
aware of them or not. In other words, everything that occurs has three dimensions, or 
points of view (Fig. 16.1): an individual, subjective view (the Beautiful); a collective- 
subjective, cultural view (the Good); and an objective view that can be proven by 
scientific facts (the True). Integral theory provides a post-postmodern framework of 
life that is based on the theory of evolution and integrates humanity’s irreducible 
value spheres, the big three, as these value spheres are also called, and which are 
also embedded in William James’s great chain of being (James 2017/1890). It also 
draws on Immanuel Kant’s big three critiques (Kant, 1993/1949): The critique of 
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Fig. 16.2 Individual lines of development (adapted after Wilber, 2000a, b, c, Bozesan, 2020) 


pure reason, critique of practical reason, and critique of judgment or subjective 
reality, as well as Jiirgen Habermas’s (1990) indivisible three worlds: the objective, 
the subjective, and the cultural (see Fig. 16.1). 

Wilber (2000a, b, c) linked the first-person singular pronoun, the I, with Plato’s 
beautiful value sphere, or subjective truth. The first-person plural pronoun, WE, is 
associated with Plato’s value sphere called good and that represents the intersubjec- 
tive truth and morals that make up the interior-collective culture in which we live. 
And the third-person singular gender-neutral pronoun IT is correlated with Plato’s 
true value sphere, or objective truth associated with science. To achieve a higher gran- 
ularity and be more inclusive with respect to additional exterior aspects of reality 
such as the social and the environmental aspects, Wilber added a fourth quadrant, 
the exterior collective, which is the lower-right quadrant as seen in Fig. 16.1. This 
fourth, lower-right quadrant, which Wilber associated with the pronoun ITS, can 
be best understood from a systems theory (Von Bertalanffy 2006/1969) or complex 
systems perspective such as the environment, society, and science. 

Equipped with the lens of integral theory as a more holistic map of conscious- 
ness which enables a deeper insight into and higher granularity of reality, let us dig 
deeper and analyze (1) how its elements can help us make better sense of what is 
currently going on, (2) how it could help address the consciousness crisis at hand, 
and (3) which potential solutions could emerge that would help us address the chal- 
lenges discussed earlier. As we have seen, the lower-right quadrant in Fig. 16.1 is 
the territory of systems theory and analysis (ITS). This quadrant is the area in which 
traditional institutions, businesses, economics, ecology, and geopolitical organiza- 
tions usually interoperate in an objectively measurable and systemic way. Similar to 
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Fig. 16.3 Vertical growth versus horizontal integration across the AQAL (Bozesan, 2020) 


the upper-right quadrant (IT), the terrain of behavior also called the individual exte- 
rior/objective domain, the right side of AQAL is also the domain in which science 
is active and which warrants an inter-objective perspective driving both the indi- 
vidual and the collective exterior behavior which affects our economic and financial 
systems, as well as ecological, infrastructure, and social systems. These two right- 
hand quadrants represent Plato’s true value spheres, the areas in which we first notice 
the manifestations (individual and collective) of current crises including the grand 
global challenges discussed earlier (from individual behaviors to the shared actions 
manifested in our social and natural systems). We have also seen that all AQAL quad- 
rants co-arise (whether we realize it or not) and cannot be reduced to one another. 
This fact is particularly important when trying to understand the causes of current 
systems collapse and building new and more resilient ones. 

A whole systems view is crucial, yet this is exactly what we seem to lack according 
to Barrett C. Brown (2007, pp. 19-41). In his paper entitled four worlds of sustain- 
ability: drawing upon four universal perspectives to support sustainability initiatives, 
Brown explains what is missing. He uses the lens of integral theory to take an all- 
quadrant view of several bestselling books on sustainability (Brown 2006; Hawken, 
1993, 2017; Hawken et al., 1999; Holliday et al., 2002; Jackson & Svensson, 2002; 
McDonough & Braungart, 2002; Nattrass & Altomare, 1999; World Commission 
on Environment and Development, 2009/1987). In his analysis, Brown applied an 
ontological methodology without an epistemological elucidation and analyzed every 
sentence in each book, classifying the sentences according to the AQAL quadrant 
on which they focused. He surveyed each sentence to assess whether it was taking 
an interior or exterior view, and/or an individual or collective perspective of reality. 
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And he found out that the lower-right quadrant perspective (Fig. 16.1) dominated 
because the authors describe and address reality using a primarily social and envi- 
ronmental/systems view of the world. The interior aspects such as the collective 
intersubjective, shared values and vision, the culture, as well as the individual inte- 
rior perspective, individual mindsets, or individual external behaviors, and action 
were exemplified in only a very small manner. While Brown agrees that the lower- 
right quadrant is the soundest and most powerful influencer for societal change, he 
also demonstrates why there is little chance of a holistic solution without an integral 
sustainability approach, one that applies the entire AQAL and not just one particular 
value sphere/quadrant. 

The current cultural polarization—including, for example, the reviving of the 
White Supremacy? or the Black Lives Matter movements!°—supports this distinction 
and shows that change occurs when individuals and/or collective groups are not only 
cognitively but also, and more significantly, emotionally impacted. That is, when 
people’s interiors are touched in a deep way, which can occur during times like the 
prolonged COVID-19 lockdowns (Armour et al., 2020). Or even worse, when people 
are fed falsehoods such as Trump’s election fraud and subsequent loss with enough 
intensity that they are even ready to incite an assault on democracy by attacking the 
US Capitol.!! 


16.1.3 The Complexity of Transformation 


The above examples show how easily lies can be turned into truths to manipulate not 
only individuals but whole populations, which demonstrate once more the importance 
of these hidden dimensions and why they play a much more important role than the 
previously acknowledged (see the AQAL framework represented in a simplified way 
in Fig. 16.1). 

The two interior territories of felt experience, individual mindsets (upper-left 
quadrant) and culture, and worldview (lower-right quadrant), the collective shared 
values and vision have, unfortunately, been neglected and excluded for too long 
by existing systems (lower-right quadrant) because their existence and influence 
were believed to be too difficult to prove in a scientific manner. So, they were 
left out altogether. While it is true that the right-hand side terrain of AQAL is 
more easily measurable with the scientific methods available today and includes 
“the brain mechanisms, neurotransmitters, and organic computations that support 
consciousness” Wilber (2000a, p. 63), the technologies addressing the interior/left- 
hand side of AQAL’s quadrants have advanced as well (Bozesan, 2010, 2016; Cook- 
Greuter, 2013; Goleman et al., 2002; Hendricks & Ludeman, 1996; Jaworski, 1996; 
Marques et al., 2007; Mitroff & Denton, 1999; Ray & Anderson, 2000; Rooke & 


? https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/White_supremacy. 
10 https://tinyurl.com/yxuqo4b5. 
M https://www.bbc.com/news/world-us-canada-55640437. 
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Torbert, 2005; Senge et al., 2005). The interior individual domain, or the terrain of 
personal/individual experience, represents the personal subjective area as it relates 
to the inner life of each individual including our feelings, sensations, thoughts, and 
spiritual awakenings. 

The lower-left quadrant, the terrain of culture, enlarges the perspective of reality 
through the intersubjective areas of culture such as collective beliefs, norms, justness, 
and goodness. Wilber defined this quadrant as “the values, meanings, worldviews, 
and ethics that are shared by any group of individuals” Wilber (2000b, p. 63)—it 
is the cultural context in which finances, business, and politics occur. This cultural 
context helps give our existence meaning. In fact, we become almost inseparable 
from it, because it becomes what we perceive to be our reality. It is the territory 
where mindshift actually occurs. To understand this better, let us dig deeper into the 
interior quadrants themselves because they are also subject to evolutionary devel- 
opment as shown in Fig. 16.1 through the stages of evolution. Depending upon the 
location on the evolutionary ladder, the stage or level of development—individually 
or collectively—will enable a different view of reality and thus a different reaction in 
the world. Thus, the application of Wilber’s integral model allows for a much more 
differentiated view of individual and collective behavioral patterns depending upon 
the vertical position in each quadrant and how well the horizontal integration across 
all quadrants (shown Fig.16.1) has occurred. 


16.1.4 Intelligence is Not One 


Researcher Brown (2018) joins Cook-Greuter (2013), Goleman et al. (2002), Rooke 
and Torbert (2005), and Wilber (2017) in their assessment that mindset growth occurs 
naturally through the regular process of consciousness evolution. His work points 
particularly to vertical growth that can help people accelerate their mindshift by 
(1) expanding their world views; (2) helping them perform better across several 
mission-critical domains; (3) inspiring their vision to become better leaders through 
transformational change (4) improving their cognitive abilities in all areas including 
strategically, systemically, and contextually; (5) becoming better collaborators and 
problem solvers, as well as in building better relationships; (6) improving their 
decision-making abilities that led to improved reframing of challenges better and to 
the creation of more innovative solutions; and (7) developing an enhanced capacity 
to tolerate ambiguity to better navigate complexity. I do not know anybody who cares 
about transformation who would not want to benefit from such growth, particularly 
since we are all familiar with the difficulties, we encounter when we try to change an 
unwanted behavior or let go of things that hurt us. The question is how can mindshift 
be triggered and how can it be accelerated both individually and collectively now 
that we need it most? And what in the world is vertical growth (shown Fig. 16.3). 
According to Wilber (2000a), the upper-left quadrant “includes the entire spec- 
trum of consciousness as it appears in any individual, from bodily sensations to 
mental ideal to soul and spirit” (pp. 62-63). And in A brief history of everything, 
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he argued that the evolution of consciousness has a direction, and the mindshift 
occurs along various lines of development (shown in Fig. 16.2), which he calls intel- 
ligences (Wilber, 2000b). Harvard professor and author of changing minds: The art 
and science of changing our own and other people’s minds Howard Gardner (2004) 
considers the cognitive intelligence to be only one of nine different lines of interior 
development that influence our mindshift and sensemaking processes. Gardner goes 
beyond the logical-mathematical intelligence, that we mostly measure through tradi- 
tional IQ tests, and recognizes linguistic intelligence, musical intelligence, special 
intelligence, bodily-kinesthetic intelligence, naturalist intelligence, interpersonal and 
intrapersonal intelligence, and existential intelligence. He posits that human person- 
ality contains all of these, that they all influence human development, behavior, 
sensemaking, and ultimately our mindshift. In each and every one of us, these lines 
are more or less developed—making us unique—and no one line is to be favored 
over another. Wilber (2017) associated each line of development with fundamental 
life questions and groundbreaking developmental (shown Fig. 16.2) scientists in the 
following ways: 


e The cognitive logical-mathematical IQ) intelligence/line of development helps 
respond to life questions such as What am I aware of? It is the most popular in 
the Western world due to its importance in the scientific world. It was identified, 
researched, and popularized by Jean Piaget (1976/1972) and further developed 
by Robert Kegan (1982) 

e The emotional intelligence/line of development addresses the main question asso- 
ciated with how we feel about this? and was popularized through the work of 
Daniel Goleman ((1995) & (2000)), who developed the emotional quotient 

e The needs line of development represents the core of Abraham Maslow’s 
(1999/1968) work, and addresses the question what do I need? 

e The values line of development deals with what is significant to me ? within human 
evolution as life’s circumstances change and has emerged out of the work of Clare 
Graves (Beck & Cowan, 1996) 

e The self/ego-identity line of development is a major line of development of indi- 
vidual ego/identity evolution that deals with the life’s question who am I? and 
emerged from the work of Susanne Cook-Greuter (2008) who built upon Harvard 
researcher’s work Jane Loevinger (1977) 

e The moral line of development deals with the question what should I do? and 
has been researched by both Kohlberg (Kohlberg & Ryncarz, 1990) and Gilligan 
(1993/1982). The moral line of development is extremely important particularly 
within the context of the massive transformation literacy discussed in this paper. 
The world’s major religions have tried to get their followers to adhere to their 
own form of moral guidelines without much success over the centuries. For 
example, Christianity has the ten commandments, or Decalogue, Buddhism has 
the eightfold path, and Islam has the Islamic Decalogues (Armstrong, 2001/1944, 
2001/2000, 1993; Smith, 1995/1958; Wilber, 2017). 


All intelligences or lines of development are, of course, interrelated and subject 
to individual personal growth, cultural and social context, and evolution at large. 
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Vertical growth also occurs along stages/levels of growing up (Wilber, 2017) (see 
also Fig. 16.2) and evolves from the (small) egoic self to a higher, ethnocentric 
self (belonging to my tribe a la America first), to a world-centric self (all of us), 
or even Kosmos-centric self in a Buddhist sense. Research indicates that mindshift 
occurs and is often triggered through state, change or waking up, experiences within 
the context of what Maslow (1999/1968) called transcendent or peak experiences, 
meditative or contemplative experiences, near-death experiences, or out-of-body 
experiences (Grof, 2006); or what Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi (1990) called flow state 
or unity consciousness experiences, exceptional human experiences, transpersonal 
experiences, or other spiritual emergencies (Bozesan, 2010). 


16.2 Why Growing Up Needs Waking Up 


One word of caution is indispensable here: The idea of eternal growth is so deeply 
ingrained in our culture that one could fall into the trap of believing that later stages 
of development are somewhat better than earlier ones. Yet, this is not inevitably true. 
Why? Because, for example, high cognitive development paired with low moral 
development could lead to terrible destruction like the development of the atom 
bomb and its subsequent dropping over Hiroshima and Nagasaki during World War 
II. Traditional education systems emphasize cognitive development while leaving 
ethics and moral education mostly to the family and the church. This must change 
in the future. Ethics and moral development ought to become our guiding force if 
we want to address the current global grand challenges. Vertical growth must be 
rooted in a healthy ego-identity because only then it can be of service to the group 
or tribe and later serve the world. Hence, the horizontal integration at each stage 
of development across all four AQAL quadrants is the premise for healthy vertical 
growth (see Fig. 16.3). 

While vertical growth accelerates the mindshift toward later stages of development 
from egocentric to ethnocentric to world-centric views of the world, horizontal inte- 
gration focuses on the skillset development at the same level of consciousness across 
all four quadrants (Fig. 16.2)—individual, culture, society, and the environment. And, 
while vertical growth helps us achieve not only higher cognitive intelligence (IQ), 
but also higher emotional intelligence (EQ), moral, and inter- and intrapersonal intel- 
ligences, horizontal integration helps achieve a well-grounded and highly developed 
sense of self-identity which helps us find our own healthy place in our culture and 
society. Both vertical and horizontal growth are instrumental to personal growth that 
helps us to hasten our mindshift and our path of self-actualization toward wisdom 
and global caring and to develop awareness and multiple perspectives across all 
quadrants. The result can be an enhanced ability to handle and navigate complexity 
swiftly in addition to an increased ability to deal with uncertainty in a fast-changing 
world. In changes of mind, Jenny Wade (1996, p. 267) asserts why people whose 
center of gravity is at “higher stages of consciousness comprehend lower stages, 
but the reverse is not true.” This could provide us with important clues as to how 
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to address the current societal polarization and to accelerate our (1) collaborative 
capacity: the ability to integrate diverse perspectives with the intention of devel- 
oping all-encompassing and successful solutions; (2) contextual thinking: the ability 
to reflect on and analyze problems in terms of the larger systems and contexts to which 
they belong; and (3) cognitive complexity: the ability to think in a multi-perspectival 
manner about complex issues (Stein et al. 2010). 

Transformation occurs whether we like it or not and is accelerated today by 
exponentially growing, AI-driven technologies, some of which we carry in our own 
pockets. As we have seen, they are unfortunately not driven by high morals nor world- 
centric ethics but unmitigated and subject to profit-only, or politically motivated 
egocentric and/or ethnocentric biases and take place under the radar of democratic 
value systems (Stiickelberger & Duggal, 2018). What is even scarier is that these 
technologies drive the rate of exponential growth exponentially, which is even more 
difficult to understand let alone control (Bozesan, 2020). Thus, a truly inspiring 
future can only be created if we win the race against such systems and the growing 
power of unethical, Al-driven egocentric and/or ethnocentric mind sets. Time is of 
the essence for the scientific community which has long been warning about climate 
emergency that leaves us with only 10 years to address it (Masson-Delmotte et al., 
2018; Randers et al., 2018). To win this race, we must get it right from the start 
and implement world-centric solutions that are based on world-centric and integral 
mindsets and levels of consciousness. Our generation does not have time to learn 
from our own mistakes as was the case in the past when human actions had only a 
local impact and could freely explore the downfalls of combustion engines, or even 
the atomic power. 

In their paper, rethinking humanity: five foundational sector disruptions the life- 
cycle of civilizations and the coming of age of freedom, authors James Arbib and 
Tony Seba (2020) confirm that the 2020s are decisive for the future of humanity 
for we will be completely disrupted in all major sectors that make up the global 
economy including “information, energy, food, transportation and materials, and 
[where] costs will fall by a 10 x or more, while production processes an order of 
magnitude more efficient will use 90% fewer natural resources with 10x-100 x less 
waste.” In their view, we can choose to implement the UN SDGs within planetary 
boundaries (Randers et al., 2018) within the next ten years or collapse and descend 
into another dark age as previous civilizations. “Dark ages do not occur for lack of 
sunshine, but for lack of leadership” said Arbib & Seba (2020, p. 6) and propose the 
following high-level leadership action plan (p. 67): 


e Acknowledgements that we are at a breaking point without equilibrium and there 
is no going back because there is no “normal” to which we could go back. 

e Brace for the impact caused by the breaking down of every major system we 
know including financial, environmental, social unrest, state failure, and mass 
migration, all of which will be compounded by technological disruption. 

© Beware of the cascading impact of further disruptions such as the massive decrease 
in oil prices triggered by the transformations taking place in the transportation 
industry. 
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e Balance the need for quick change with the need for social, economic, and political 
stability 

© Create a clear vision and a tactical implementation plan to manage adverse 
outcomes (instability, unemployment, etc.) 
The race to the top has begun; make sure nobody is left behind 
Smaller communities and big cities such as Shanghai, Seattle, and Silicon Valley 
will be more likely to succeed over big countries. 
Resiliency and robustness will win 
Rethink old concepts like economies of scale and efficiency that are not shock 
absorbent under new circumstances 

e Apply existing technology and tools to solve the problems; do not waste time to 
develop new ones 

e Exponential thinkers are more likely to succeed than linear thinking forecasters. 


Massive transformations require radically different mindsets which is the reason 
why former Google ethicist Tristan Harris founded the Center for Humane Tech- 
nology.!? Harris’ intention is to accelerate the development of transformational 
literacy by counteracting social media companies who currently profit from collec- 
tive weaknesses such as addictions, depression, hate, and other divisions eloquently 
shown in The Social Dilemma movie.'* According to Tristan Harris, the social media 
technology has become the new twenty-first century infrastructure but it is more inti- 
mately embedded in our minds and nervous systems than any previous infrastructure 
be it electricity, cars, printed books, or planes. Such digital infrastructure attacks the 
very foundations of our humanity and sensemaking, because we lack a good under- 
standing of the underlying technology and how it manipulates us to make a profit. 
Our addiction to technology and ultimately social media has become like a brain 
implant without our explicit volition, large scale tests, or approval by an accredited 
organization such as the FDA. Instead, the sensemaking of the billions of people 
on social media is dictated by (mostly young) AI programmers who are just imple- 
menting the requests of their bosses without a deep understanding of the long-term 
impact their AI code might have on the society at large. 

For similar reasons, MIT professor Max Tegmark founded the Future of Life 
Institute together with other concerned scientists including the late Stephen Hawking, 
Ray Kurzweil, Dennis Hassabis, and serial entrepreneur Elon Musk.!* The institute 
came up with 23 Asilomar AI principles to ensure the ethical application of AI. 


12 https://www.humanetech.com/. 
'3 https://www.netflix.com. 
14 https://futureoflife.org/. 
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16.3 Conclusions for Transformation Literacy 


Systemic change is non-negotiable if we want to ensure humanity’s future on this 
planet. New systems will have to replace current fossil-fuel-based, unsustainable free- 
market economies with integrally sustainable economies, to name just one such key 
system. The argument made in this chapter is that in order to succeed, the necessary 
transformation literacy must be integrally sustainable and go beyond exterior aspects 
of the world out-there to include interior, mindshifting factors of the world in-here. 
Integral theory (AQAL) by Ken Wilber, which has already been successfully applied 
in more than 50 academic disciplines, was introduced to serve as a holistic map for 
the human agency that supports of the necessary transformation literacy. In order for 
the mindshift to occur to the next level of consciousness, we need to address the entire 
complexity of reality, the platonic value spheres, because they are co-arising whether 
we are aware of them or not. The hidden, interior dimensions of reality are, therefore, 
emphasized. These covert dimensions include the collective intersubjective aspects 
of culture as well as the individual subjective, the unseen aspects that determine 
human personality, the mindshift, and ultimately the behavior of each and every one 
of us. The collective mindshift occurs when the individual mindshift happens at large 
scale and the tipping point for the collective next level of consciousness has been 
reached. 

We can take advantage of existential challenges as an opportunity to evolve to the 
next stage of human civilization or regress to nationalism, populism, and dictatorship 
either through ineptitude or out of fear. The future will show. However, one thing is 
certain: times of crisis provide an indisputable opening for transformation because 
they remind each and every one of us that we cannot control the outside world, we 
cannot control other people, we cannot control the climate, and we certainly cannot 
control a pandemic. We can influence them, at best. What we can control is our own 
psychological state, what we think, what we do, and who we become during a crisis. 
It may not be easy, but we can still choose. We can lose faith and despair and become 
a burden to others or we can become part of the solution, an inspiration, and a force 
for good. Evolution takes place with or without us. We can consciously participate 
in it and shift our minds to the next stage of evolution or regress and eventually be 
eliminated by more resilient manifestations of life. Our psychological strength and 
mindset will determine our sense of happiness. As long as we have free will, the 
choice is ours. And if enough of us chose to grow beyond our old selves and address 
our shadows, the collective transformation to the better becomes unavoidable. Our 
past attests to that immense realization. 
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Chapter 17 A) 
Models of Change: Strategies to Make get 
the Socio-ecological Transformation 

a Success 


Kora Kristof 


Abstract Climate change and many other problems show us more and more clearly 
that fundamental change is necessary. However, many good ideas get stuck in imple- 
mentation. Therefore, the question is how we can change more successfully. We take 
sports courses or go to music lessons to learn, to get better quickly or to avoid hurting 
ourselves. Professionals in sport, art and other fields also receive intensive coaching 
from experts. However, when it comes to making successful progress towards sustain- 
ability, people often rely on ‘home recipes’. It is time to become more professional in 
this area as well. To achieve this, it is important to make targeted use of the findings of 
transformation research and key success factors as well as to develop transformation 
literacy. In this chapter, the models of change approach is presented, which focuses 
on central success factors for social change and shows ways to successful change. 


Keywords Change process - Successful change - Models of change - Theories of 
change : Transformation - Transition + Success factors 


17.1 Introduction: Challenges 


How does transformation towards sustainability succeed? We all need an answer to 
this ‘one million dollar’ -question. 

Since the 1980s, we have known that climate protection is necessary. The social 
debate on this issue has gained significant momentum in recent years with the Paris 
Agreement on Climate Protection and civil society protests such as Fridays for Future. 
Politicians but also more and more companies and citizens are setting out on the path 
to a fundamental transformation towards greenhouse gas neutrality. Their goal is 
to stop producing greenhouse gas emissions and if this is not 100% successful, to 
completely offset their remaining emissions. 
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But it is not only climate change that requires change. The ecological limits of the 
earth are also evident, for example, in the loss of biodiversity, acidification, eutroph- 
ication and the unsustainable use of natural resources. Environmental problems also 
threaten human health - such as pollutants in air, water and food or noise. 

Social issues, including global and intergenerational justice, also call for profound 
change. 

Briefly summarised: Wherever we look, we see large and complex needs for 
change. 

Resource-efficient, emission-neutral, equitable — these are central goals of the 
upcoming major changes if we take the stress limits of the earth system, the well- 
being of all people and the idea of global and intergenerational justice seriously (e. 
g. Rockstrom et al., 2009; Jackson, 2009; WBGU, 2011; Daschkeit et al., 2013). 

For the necessary ‘Energiewende’, mobility transformation, food transformation 
and many other transformations, there are countless proposals for policy instru- 
ments (e. g. taxes) and measures (e. g. reparability of products) for the different 
target groups. These approaches are intensively discussed in sustainability-oriented 
science, the scientific policy advice based on them, as well as in the social debates 
and political processes. And they are constantly evolving. At the centre of this, trans- 
formative research is always the question of what should change concretely and in 
what direction. 

Some ideas have been successfully implemented, in many other places, things are 
moving slowly or not at all, as one would wish and as would be necessary because 
of the urgent problems. We know a lot about what should change, but often fail 
miserably in the concrete implementation. 

So, it is not enough for us to only deal with the question ‘what should change’? 
Rather, it is becoming increasingly important to know how we can also successfully 
implement the upcoming changes. It is, therefore, a question of the central success 
factors for social change and their application in practice. 

In addition, resistance and obstacles often characterise the everyday life of change. 
In order to deal with them, implicit models are often used that have formed more or 
less consciously in our heads from past experiences with change processes. 

How the upcoming changes can be realised more successfully has also become 
increasingly interesting for science: Transformation research focuses on the central 
success factors for social change and their practical application. In addition to ex-post 
studies of change processes, ex-ante approaches are increasingly coming into focus, 
which identify the central success factors and allow the change agents to reflect on 
the change process and their role in it and to consistently use the central success 
factors (e. g. Rotmans & Loorbach, 2009; Kristof 2010a, b; Smart CSO 2011; Geels, 
2011; Rasmussen, 2013; Fiinfschilling, 2014; GrieBhammer et al., 2015; Smart CSO, 
2015; Kristof, 2020). In addition to overall models, there are a number of approaches 
that focus on interesting partial aspects or that compare different approaches (e. g. 
Alexander et al., 2011; WBGU, 2011; Ernst and Welzer 2015; Heinecke et al., 2013; 
Loske, 2012; Riickert-John et al., 2014; Schneidewind and Singer-Brodowski 2013; 
Sommer and Welzer 2014; Welzer and Sommer et al., 2014; Wolff et al., 2018; 
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Schneidewind, 2018; Schäpke 2018; Wagner and Grunwald 2019; Oberlack, 2019; 
Köhler 2019). 

In a complex and dynamic world, there are neither ‘recipes’ nor guarantees for 
successful change processes. What we can use, however, are typical patterns and key 
success factors to increase the probability of success of our change processes. My 
‘models of change’ approach, which has now been further developed, combines my 
own research findings, the insights from many in-depth interviews with experts of 
transformation research and from the more recent literature (see above), as well as 
experiential knowledge from my research-based policy consulting. 


17.2 How Can the Necessary Changes Succeed? 


Briefly summarised: Moreover, having good ideas for change is not enough. They do 
not automatically become accepted or realised. We need answers to the central ques- 
tion: How can the necessary changes succeed? What is needed is, firstly, knowledge 
of the success factors and patterns of success and secondly, their consistent use. 

What are the most important success factors? The models of change approach 
provides a number of answers to this question (Kristof, 2020; Kristof 201 1a; Kristof 
2011b). Three illustrations give a brief overview of the models of change approach 
(see Figs. 17.1, 17.2 and 17.3). 


17.2.1 Core Skills 


I would like to start with the central skills, which are important success factors. 

Figure 17.1 shows which competencies are central to the success of social change: 
The basic skills aim at the basic attitude towards change and resistances that arise 
in the process. Procedural competences ensure a successful handling of actors, time 
and complexity. 

Let us take a brief look at the most frequently unused skills. 

First of all, this is the reflexive and self-reflexive attitude of the change actors 
which is necessary for successful change processes. It is important to constantly 
reflect on the change and the change process with the necessary distance in order to 
be able to continuously adapt along the central success factors. 

The challenge of ‘loving resistance’ is also difficult for many change agents. It 
is promising to deal actively and positively with resistances and conflicts of interest 
instead of seeing them as annoyance. 

What someone perceives as resistance is a question of perspective: Is the behaviour 
of the change actors themselves not also resistant? 

It is important not to see the representatives of resistance automatically as ‘evil 
opponents’, but to accept their legitimate criticism and recognise their different 
interests. 
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Fig. 17.1 Models of change: basic and procedural skills (copyright by the author) 


Resistance is always a good indicator of the potential for improvement of the 
change idea, the proposed solutions or the change process. If you understand resis- 
tance, you can also use it in a solution-oriented way. Residual resistances can be 
weakened, for example, by compensating for disadvantages or sharing advantages. 

Complexity is the norm in fundamental change. Actors must, therefore, abandon 
the idea that change can be controlled and learn to deal adequately with complex 
dynamic systems. An analysis of the system relevant to the change is the basis for 
being able to orient oneself. Starting from the basic vision and the core goals of the 
change agents, the aim is to identify both the central problems, risks, conflicting 
goals, dynamics and tipping points as well as the central levers and ‘low hanging 
fruits’. 

In addition to scientific expertise, system, process and experiential knowledge 
as well as competences in pattern recognition, creativity and intuition should be 
used in the analysis—because complex systems cannot be analysed completely, but 
a better understanding of the system can be achieved through different perspectives 
(Stark et al., 2017; Sommer & Welzer, 2014). The development of these holistic 
competences should be specifically promoted in education and training. 

At the same time, scenarios and models of possible future developments can help to 
better recognise the interrelationships and possible effects of action or non-action, to 
make directionally sound decisions for different possible future developments and to 
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draw conclusions for today’s actions. Scenarios show, for example, that some instru- 
ments would show good results in quite different developments and other instruments 
only fit well in a certain future development. 

Since complexity can never be fully understood, problems with serious conse- 
quences can also arise unexpectedly. Therefore, it makes sense to always include 
the ‘necessary safety margin’. In the environmental policy debate, the precautionary 
principle, reversible or correction-friendly solutions and resilience are, therefore, 
discussed for the selection of instruments and measures. But the process of change 
can also be adapted accordingly: iterative procedures to solve emerging problems in 
small steps, testing on a small scale and solution diversity to limit the problems to a 
manageable area, as well as monitoring to quickly identify the problems. 

Time is relevant to the success of change in many ways. In change processes, 
different, often incompatible time logics usually collide (e. g. temporal routines, 
speeds, time horizons such as quarterly figures, election periods, biological cycles). 
Furthermore, the temporal scope plays a role - in terms of the consequences of action 
(e. g. short-lived pollutants, climate impacts, extinct species) as well as the measures 
and instruments taken (e. g. temporary driving bans to reduce emissions, restructuring 
of the energy system). Change processes also build on a history and have an impact 
on the future. Change agents need to be aware of the impact of the past on change 
processes in order to specifically reap the ‘fruits’ of the past and not fail because 
of old problems. Today’s decisions also create the conditions for future change or 
prevent it (e.g., path dependencies, irreversible developments). 

Since time logics and path dependencies have a great influence on change 
processes, they must be recognised and actively used in the change process (e.g., 
align change processes with election cycles and the windows of opportunity that 
open up in the process). 

Change processes also need a lot of time. Since time is scarce, it is important to 
prioritise and focus consistently. This sounds trivial, but change processes often fail 
because the time required is significantly underestimated and insufficiently prioritised 
by the involved actors. Change agents underestimate the time they need to develop 
options with the target group, to resolve resistance and conflicting interests and 
to accompany participants in the change process when problems arise. Learning 
processes of the target groups to adapt to the change (e. g. changing behavioural 
routines, acquiring new qualifications) often take longer than expected. 

Moreover, the temporal structures of changes in complex systems can only be 
described to a limited extent. Therefore, the timing of different activities can only 
be an approximation that needs to be continuously developed through monitoring. 
Deceleration can also be an important option. 

Sometimes (unexpected) windows of opportunity open up and offer new oppor- 
tunities for change (e.g., changed framework conditions, new actors, crises, new 
resources for change processes). In order to take advantage of these windows of 
opportunity, actors need to recognise them early and be prepared for them (e. g. 
create a knowledge base, develop attractive ‘blueprints’ in pilot projects), because 
they sometimes close again so quickly that there is not enough time to develop ideas 
and proposed solutions until then. 
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17.2.2 Central Process Elements 


In addition to the central change skills, promising patterns for change processes can 
be identified (see Fig. 17.2). 

This involves inspiring visions and narratives, which are often the ‘source of 
energy’ for change processes. These should be combined with related core goals 
and viable initial proposals for solutions as well as the framework conditions for 
dissemination. In addition to establishing the new (phase-in), it is always a matter of 
replacing the existing (phase-out or exnovation). 

Amongst the success patterns of change processes, small-scale testing is often 
insufficiently appreciated, because one would rather have ‘large solutions immedi- 
ately’. The typical complexity of fundamental changes, however, speaks in favour of 
testing on a small scale such as niche developments, pilot projects or real-life labo- 
ratories. This makes it possible to develop different solutions, learn from problems 
that arise, reduce risks and avoid resistance. In addition, the new and its advantages 
become concrete. 
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Create 
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Fig. 17.2 Models of change: central process elements (copyright by the author) 
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Disseminating the solutions becomes easier if the solutions are already devel- 
oped on a small scale in such a way that they can be connected for dissemination 
(e.g. through modular and adaptable solutions, etc.). Dissemination can then also be 
secured in the longer term through government frameworks, new institutions, new 
business models or changing routines of those affected. In a dynamic world, however, 
the solutions can quickly prove to be no longer suitable. 

In addition to establishing the new (phase-in), it is also always a question of 
replacing the existing (phase-out/exnovation). This also requires a change process of 
its own. The mostly different actors of phase-in and phase-out should network well in 
order to be able to tap synergies. An important part of the exnovation process is that 
the change actors deal with what is to be replaced in a differentiated way. In doing 
so, the deficits of the existing as well as its losers and beneficiaries should become 
transparent. It must also be questioned whether the existing can always remain the 
‘normal case’ in a changing world. 


17.2.3 Entire Process and Consistently using Success Factors 


Figure 17.3 combines the central skills and successful patterns with a look at the 
entire process of the change. 

The analysis creates orientation and is the basis for the visions, the core objectives 
and the first ideas for implementation. Agenda setting makes it possible to set up a 
change process, to involve stakeholders and to reach an agreement on the process. 
Solutions are sought together with all stakeholders and developed step by step. It 
is also important to think about the concrete implementation of the new and its 
dissemination as well as the replacement of the old. Since there can be no optimal 
and permanently valid solutions in a complex and dynamic world, the process of 
change is never completed. 

In acomplex world, this process of change does not proceed step by step one after 
the other and the different activities are not independent of each other. 

It is very challenging to think in terms of overall processes and to continuously 
keep an eye on all central success factors. The core skills as well as the successful 
patterns of change processes should be used consistently throughout the entire change 
process. 


17.3 Conclusion: Using Success Factors and Building Up 
Skills 


It is clear that in a complex world, changes cannot be planned in detail. But what 
can be identified are important success factors and patterns of successful change. So, 
two tasks arise 
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Fig. 17.3 Models of change: entire process and consistently using success factors (copyright by 
the author) 


On the one hand, to look ex-post at what has worked or not and why, 

on the other hand, to identify ex-ante success factors and success patterns and to 
use them consistently. 

Success in change processes requires that the change agents have the central 
change skills and know the central success factors and patterns. 

For changes towards sustainability, people often rely on the implicit models in 
their own heads. In other areas of our lives, we are more professional: we take sports 
courses or go to music lessons. 

We should also become more professional in change processes, making targeted 
use of the knowledge gained and building up the necessary skills - in schools, 
universities and in professional training. 
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The first teaching programmes on the success factors from transformation research 
have already been developed (for example in our project “Transformation wagen 
(‘Dare to transform’; www.polsoz.fu-berlin.de/en/polwiss/forschung/systeme/ffu/ 
forschung-alt/projekte/laufende/19_TrafoWag/index.html or by Smart CSO). This 
kind of training opportunities should be actively used. 
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Chapter 18 A) 
Red Snow—When the Climate Bleeds: PES 
A Nordic Art and Science Project Aimed 

at Overcoming Climate Apathy Through 
Collaboration Between Artists 

and Scientists 


Bente Elisabeth Endresen 


Abstract This chapter describes the transformative potential of arts and science 
collaboration. The aim of the Nordic art and science project “Red Snow—When 
the Climate Bleeds” which was undertaken in 2014—2016 was to increase people’s 
awareness of the accelerating climate changes we are witnessing in the twenty-first 
century. This chapter shows how people can be encouraged to take action for the 
care of our planet and to live in a more sustainable way. The project was centred 
around an exhibition, consisting of artwork and scientific presentations, established 
collaboration with students at schools and universities and was implemented in four 
countries. In order to highlight the urgency of the need for change, the project showed 
some future scenarios presented by climate researchers. With the use of visual art, 
music and dance, it was possible to reach a larger audience than science alone could: 
this opened people’s hearts and minds to new knowledge. The chapter concludes 
that the collaboration between the arts and science is increasingly important. Art can 
successfully go beyond the mental mindset, and speak directly to the emotions of 
the audience, and once works of art have made an impression, visitors are generally 
more open to new knowledge. 


Keywords Climate change - Climate crisis - Climate apathy - Nordic art - 
Sustainability - Collaboration 


18.1 Introduction 


In my years as an artist and curator, I have had profound experiences of how art 
has the capacity to reach people’s hearts. Art can successfully go beyond the mental 
mindset and speak directly to the hearts and emotions of the audience, thus gaining 
a completely different dialogue. I have witnessed people overwhelmed by emotions, 
just by looking at a painting or other artwork, be it naturalistic or abstract. It has 
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been surprising to me that art can affect the viewer just as strongly emotionally as 
music can affect listeners. And once works of art have made an impression, I have 
observed that visitors are generally more open to new impressions, new information 
and knowledge. In my belief, the vibrations sent out by art, by colour, form, and the 
energy the artist has put into her work, are being reflected in the attentive observer. 
And in this way, it opens up new reflections and insights. 

The aim of the Nordic art and science project “Red Snow—When the Climate 
Bleeds”! which was undertaken in 2014-2016, was to increase people’s awareness 
of the accelerating climate changes we are witnessing in the twenty-first century. 
We wanted to encourage people to take action to take better care of our Planet and 
to live in a more sustainable” way (Red Snow—When the Climate Bleeds, 2015). 
The project was centred around an exhibition, consisting of artwork and scientific 
presentations, and was held in four countries, starting in Greenland’s Cultural House 
Katuaq in Nuuk, Greenland in 2014. The next exhibition was at the North Atlantic 
House in Copenhagen, Denmark in 2015, followed by an exhibition in the Nordic 
House, Reykjavik, Iceland. In 2016, the exhibition was held in the Nordic House 
in Torshavn, Faroe Islands. Music events, meetings with local artists and scientists, 
and lectures were also held at the exhibition venues. Where possible, we established 
collaboration with students at schools and universities. 

When I initiated the “Red Snow”’—project in 2009, I was sure that art could be a 
way to both give the visitors an artistic experience, and also be a door-opener to get 
the public to take in new information about climate change, which at that time was 
not an everyday topic. This was confirmed by the participants’ reactions during the 
project’s journey around the Nordic countries. 

For example, during the first exhibition in Nuuk, Greenland in 2014, one young 
student, clearly shaken, after having heard a public lecture on climate change, asked 
in a trembling voice, “Is this the worst-case scenario”? We regretfully had to answer: 
“No, this is only a moderate projection of the speed at which we see the glaciers 
melting and retreating”. For a moment she looked devastated. But then she steadied 
herself and asked in a voice that was both loud and clear, “And what can we do”? 

This young person made a strong impression upon me and gave me hope. She 
had seen the exhibition, watched a drum-dance performance from Greenland and 
attended a scientific lecture on how the Arctic ice cap is melting and at what pace 
the glaciers in the Arctic are disappearing, because of climate change. And now 
she was taking part in the discussion about what could be done to help. The young 
student became a symbol of the impact the project, presented here, was able to have 
on people. By taking in knowledge that was obviously new to her, and reacting with 
an intention and a will to act on the facts, she was proof that the aim of the project 
“Red Snow — When the Climate Bleeds” was achievable. 


l For more information, see: https://benteelisabeth.dk/climate-art/red-snow/. 

? Sustainability focuses on meeting the needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their needs. I define sustainability as Gaia Education does, as consisting 
of four dimensions; the social -, the ecological - , the economic - and the worldview dimension. 
Ref: https://www.gaiaeducation.org/elearning-programmes/design-for-sustainability/. 
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18.2 The Purpose of the Project “Red Snow—When 
the Climate Bleeds” 


As mentioned in the introduction, the purpose of the Nordic art and science project 
“Red Snow—when the Climate Bleeds” was to raise awareness of the already visible 
effects of today’s climate change and make more people realize that something must 
be done. In order to highlight the urgency of the need for change, we wanted to 
show some future scenarios presented by climate researchers and make the public 
aware, via neutral scientific information, of how current human activity is affecting 
the climate. With the use of visual art, music and dance, we hoped to be able to reach 
a larger audience than science alone could: we wanted to open people’s hearts and 
minds to new knowledge. Our aim was also to show that art and creativity can be 
sources of inspiration to find new solutions. For decades, climate scientists have been 
trying in vain to get the attention of both the public and politicians, on the often- 
inconvenient facts about the climate change we are witnessing. We wanted to impart 
some of this knowledge, whilst maintaining a sense of hope and an encouragement 
that it is possible, with the help of creativity, do something to turn the tide. 

Our project provided a multifaceted approach to the theme of climate change, 
involving both art and science. On the artistic side, there were various contemporary 
contributions, interpreting the subject through sculpture, painting (e.g. Fig. 18.1), 
drawings, installations, photographs, sound, drums, music played with a variety of 
instruments, song and dance. The scientific researchers came with observations from 
multiple fields to facilitate new insights: biology, geology, meteorology, glaciology, 
botany, physical geography, oceanography, palaeontology and polar exploration. The 
project had a core group of twelve Nordic artists and researchers from Greenland, 
Iceland, Norway, Denmark and Faroe Islands, with me as the project manager as 
well as artist. Our work was shown at the four exhibition places. At each location, 
contributions from local actors were added, and we were working alongside a host 
of dedicated employees at the exhibition venues in Nuuk, Copenhagen, Reykjavik 
and Faroe Islands. Our project was intended to be a wake-up call, inspiring action on 
both individual and collective levels, resulting in a coming forth of the many, with 
the same question as the young student who asked: “What can we do”? 

This idea of providing neutral scientific facts alongside art, with imaginative 
interpretations of the consequences of climate change, seemed to be a rather new 
and powerful combination to Nordic Culture Point and Nordic Culture Fund, who 
provided crucial funding support, and to the four exhibition venues that provided 
their space and invaluable helpful staff. A booklet Red Snow—When the Climate 
Bleeds (2015) was also printed. 
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Fig. 18.1 “Red 
Snow—When the Climate 
Bleeds”. Painting by Bente 
Elisabeth Endresen, oil on 
canvas, 60 x 200 cm, 
copyright by the author 
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18.3 The Project’s Choreography 


The former President of Iceland, Vigdís Finnbogadóttir, opened the Project’s exhi- 
bition in Reykjavik accompanied by performances from local choirs and musicians 
(Red Snow—When the Climate Bleeds, 2015). In her opening speech, the former 
president acknowledged accelerating climate change and the unprecedented rate at 
which the world’s glaciers are melting. She continued: 


It is more urgent than words can express, that we stop this man-made natural catastrophe that 
threatens the Earth through drastic climate change and threatens most of all that life which 
cannot thrive without having firm ice underfoot. With Greenlandic drumming we now try to 
rouse those who are still not awake to this, the greatest threat to mankind. Mixed in with the 
Greenlandic drumming we hear the voices of Nordic scientists who know better than anyone 
else the terrible effects of the glacial melting. The choir now singing of the ‘Red Snow’ 
also includes musicians and artists, showing what cannot be expressed in words. I especially 
welcome the collaboration between artists and scientists, lending their voices together to 
this choral suite about melting ice. I fully believe that this concerted effort of science and art 
will amplify the sound so that it may reach those who have been sleeping. 


Similar openings were held at other locations. Figure 18.2 shows drumming 
activity at the opening of the Red Snow exhibition in the Faroe Islands. 

As visitors entered the main exhibition, they were met by recordings of music 
inspired by the sound of waterfalls crashing onto rocks, calving glaciers and raven’s 
screams. These provided a familiar soundscape from the environment we value so 
highly, as a backdrop to a scene of alarming sculptures of human figures, half- 
submerged in water. Some of these figures had, in panic, reached out for the nearest 
thing available, obviously useless in the situation. The shrinking of the Icelandic 
glaciers due to global warming over the next 50 years was illustrated on a large screen. 
Polar bears were portrayed wandering restlessly over lush green grass, unable to find 
food. There were large paintings of melting glaciers, red algae on snow and streams of 
water, eroding soil and new plants emerging; all illustrating the transformation we are 
witnessing in the arctic environment. In special workshops at the exhibition venues 
scientists explained their in-depth research into the most recent climate changes, 
including the effect of freezing water from melting glaciers upon the North Atlantic 
Current along the coast of southeast Greenland and on invasive species threatening 
Arctic flora. Videos, photographs, and posters presented scientific insights into these 
visible effects of climate change upon the arctic environment, as well as scientific 
data on the state of both glaciers, ice, and snow. As a part of the exhibition, a polar 
explorer expressed her fascination with the beauty of the Arctic, as she described 
in a poem the silence between falling snowflakes. After this sensory bombardment, 
workshop participants were asked to stop and reflect, then to write down their fears 
for climate change and their hopes for the future. Over their heads hovered giant 
dream catchers. 

Visitors to the exhibition could also participate in both a lecture and an open 
discussion on the visible impact of climate change on the Arctic environment. The 
lecture was occasionally interrupted by traditional drum-dance and song from Green- 
land, performed by fellow participants from the project’s workshop. Bringing music, 
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Fig. 18.2 From the opening of project “Red Snow—When the Climate Bleeds” in Torshavn in the 
Faroe Islands. From the left, Vera Kondrateva, Sibiria, Bente Elisabeth Endresen, Denmark/Norway 
and Pauline Motzfeldt, Greenland. Two paintings by Bente Elisabeth Endresen from the Red Snow 
exhibition are visible in the background. © Bente Elisabeth Endresen 


drums and dance into play added a flavour of ancient Arctic culture to the already 
intense atmosphere in the lecture hall. 


18.4 Effects of the Collaboration Between Art and Science 
in the “Red Snow” Project 


By bringing together two universes as divergent as art and science at all exhibition 
venues, we created a forum that enabled the two to mutually inspire one another and 
in so doing, reach out to a wider public. The most visible effect of the “Red Snow” 
project was the profound impact it had on the exhibition visitors, who displayed a 
willingness to take in new information and to change their perception of climate 
change. Previously, people in the Arctic have often reacted to the prospect of climate 
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Fig. 18.3 Project “Red Snow—When the Climate Bleeds”. School concert in Argjahamni School 
in the Faroe Islands, conducted by Kristian Blak at piano. © Bente Elisabeth Endresen 


change with a laugh and the comment: "It would be nice to have warmer summers 
up here in the north”. With our project we felt we had managed to achieve our aim of 
reaching out to a broad range of people, making a noticeable impression upon them 
and opening their eyes to the reality of climate change. We were especially touched 
to witness the impact the project had on the younger participants. 

Exhibition visitors included art lovers, who responded with great interest to the 
presentation of research on climate change: information they were clearly not used 
to seeking out. Conversely, visitors who were primarily interested in the scientific 
approach, spontaneously expressed enthusiasm towards the rich experience they felt, 
by being presented with works of art they in many cases would not have sought out, 
had it not been for the project’s combination of art and science. All visitors were 
interested in the scientific facts of climate change, but our overall impression was that 
it was the younger participants who spontaneously became more actively involved 
in finding solutions to what could be done to counteract the crisis. 

Students and school classes motivated by their enthusiastic and committed 
teachers had an immediate response (see Figs. 18.3 and 18.4). They became very 
preoccupied with the theme and immediately began thinking about what they could 
do. One of the school teachers in the Faroe Islands, Teitur,’ told us: 


“Our pupils are 7-12 years old. At first, I was in doubt. How could this exhibition possibly 
succeed in speaking to these young children? They do not even know what climate change 
is. But then we came upon a TV screen where the children saw pictures of how climate 
change has affected the landscape over the decades. Suddenly, it was as if a light bulb had 
been switched on in their heads and the message behind the art began to make sense. The 


3 https://benteelisabeth.dk/climate-art/red-snow/ Video interview with Teitur. 
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Fig. 18.4 Exhibition “Red Snow—When the Climate Bleeds” in Faroe Islands. School class visit. 
© Bente Elisabeth Endresen 


children saw people panicking as the ice melted, standing with their bodies half covered in 
water. I was fascinated that this exhibition was actually able to talk to such young people 
about such serious matters.” 


With joy, we observed the youngsters revisiting the exhibition over the next few 
days, eagerly showing their parents around. 

After visiting the project “Red Snow” in Reykjavik, Professor Kristin Vala 
Ragnarsdottir from the University of Iceland, invited me as a guest lecturer on a 
course at the university, entitled Sustainable Futures. Under her inspiring leader- 
ship, the students worked eagerly to find new, sustainable solutions to some of the 
serious problems facing the world. My contribution was to inspire to find new ways 
to convey information, in collaboration between art and science. Many students were 
familiar with artistic activities. It was uplifting to see the creativity they showed in 
finding both interesting new sustainable solutions and ways of communicating their 
ideas. For example, one young woman, who was an amateur dancer, gave a lively 
demonstration of how a dancer could perform to newly composed music on a theme 
illustrating how to work more in harmony with the Earth. 

One of the project’s guest speakers, on the Faroe Islands, was Lis Mortensen, a 
physical geographer at The Faroese Geological Survey (Jarðfeingi), who works with 
overcoming climate apathy. She is active in the new GeoSkuli project (e.g. O’ Neill & 
Nicholson-Cole, 2009, Mortensen & Biskopstø Hansen, 2019) in the Faroes, where 
scientists work with young students, aiming to strengthen their understanding of the 
climate crisis and its consequences. Scientists highlight for the students how climate 
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change is affecting their own local environment. They combine this with outdoor 
activities aiming to open up the young students’ eyes and all their senses. In this 
way, they give the students more tools to help them relate to ongoing environmental 
changes on a much broader scale, such as desertification, sea-level changes and 
wilder weather. Lis Mortensen stated: 


The project “Red Snow” brought together art and science and showed how rewarding it is 
to combine a scientific subject like climate change with art. When we observe climate and 
environmental change it is important to open our eyes and all our senses. Art has a special and 
engaging way of doing just that. We intend to bring the open approach from “Red Snow” into 
helping students in an engaging way, to learn about nature and local environmental change 
and then giving them the opportunity to visit these sites with open senses and observe for 
themselves, how their local environment has changed through time. 


18.5 Why and How to Establish a Fruitful Collaboration 
Between Science and Art? 


“Logic will get you from A to Z; imagination will get you everywhere”— Albert 
Einstein 

Artists and scientists explore and illustrate their impressions and insights through 
totally different channels. Scientists reach people initially through our brains with 
logical information, often with a clear aim. Artists, on the other hand, appeal to our 
emotions through interpretation of various themes, giving more space for intuition, 
inspiration, imagination and creativity, and not necessarily working towards a specific 
goal. In 2013, the Louisiana Museum of Modern Art* near Copenhagen, held an 
exhibition “ARKTIS” (2013), combining the work of artists and scientists in a mighty 
and multifaceted mosaic of impressions. Director Poul Erik Tøjner acknowledges the 
autonomy of artwork, but underlines that art can also play an active role in societal 
issues: 


“Autonomy has nothing to do with irresponsibility towards the real world, or more or less 
autistic moments of sheer joy, or fear or other kinds of private fantasies. Autonomy in my 
ears has to do with defending or maintaining the specific character of art: its position, its 
abilities to deal with things in other ways than those of science, religion or journalism”. 
(Where do we go from here, 2010) 


Geology Professor Minik Rosing, from the Geological Museum and Natural 
History Museum at the University of Copenhagen took an active part in “ARKTIS”. 
He stated: 


I have always been interested in the relationship between art and science. Both activities are 
an attempt to understand the world we live in, and our own role in it. And to communicate 
this knowledge so as many people as possible benefit from it. In a wider sense, it helps a lot 
if research is something that can be retold instead of something that just involves numbers. 


4 https://louisiana.dk/en/. 
5 https://uniavisen.dk/en/minik-rosing-keeps-on-finding-new-stories-beyond-the-horizon/. 
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Another scientist, who calls for collaboration between art and science, is Paul 
Wassmann, professor in environmental biology at the Institute of Arctic and Marine 
Biology, at UiT -The Arctic University of Norway. He comments in an email 
conversation with the author: 


A sustainable future is not possible through a one-dimensional, single professional approach. 
To strengthen resilience and sustainable management, the world needs not only natural 
science, but also multidisciplinarity. Although science appears to be the dominating force 
today, we need more to communicate, eye to eye, with other disciplines and the general public. 
Proceeding along roads that are already taken rarely results in augmented imagination and 
innovative inventions. At crossroads one can scrutinize space and choose between alternative 
routes”. 


A pan-arctic research network, ARCTOS,° centred in Tromsø, Norway, works 
with sustainable, knowledge-based marine ecosystems and climate change in the 
Arctic Ocean. The network attempts to build bridges between senior and junior 
scientists, national and international research, and between both industry and culture 
and science. ARCTOS has created conditions for meetings at what it calls “cross- 
roads”, such as, for example, the multidisciplinary conference Arctic Frontiers’ and 
the PolArt initiative, which each year gives 2-4 artists the opportunity of partici- 
pating in an expedition to the Arctic Ocean, along with oceanographers and marine 
ecologists from UiT, UNIS,* the University Centre in Svalbard and/or the Norwegian 
Polar Institute.° In connection with the annual Arctic Frontiers Conference, artists 
are asked to exhibit the art that is inspired by their Arctic cruises. Some have also 
taken part in expeditions in favour of specific art projects, like the one providing 
the inspiration for the symphony “The sound of the Arctic”, by composer Lasse 
Thoresen.!° 

These examples show that there is currently a new awakening to the importance of 
art in raising awareness to climate change issues. It is gratifying that we as artists can 
make our contribution to this important work, both in small and in larger contexts. 


18.6 How We Are Affected by Visual Art, Music and Dance 


Music has a way of reaching deep into the human heart and opening up the senses. 
Music, singing, dance, art and creativity are basic to human life. Works of art speak 
to people’s senses, whilst music and singing create a feeling of togetherness, joy and 
happiness. Expressing oneself through song, dance and art seems to be a basic need 
for individuals and for the human community. 


© https://arctos.uit.no/. 

7 https://www.arcticfrontiers.com/. 

8 https://www.unis.no/. 

? https://www.npolar.no/en/. 

10 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=4vdTZF44Hry. 
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When jazz legend John Coltrane first heard Charlie Parker play the saxophone, the 
music hit him "right between the eyes”, he once said (Gabrielsen, 2013). According 
to neuroscientists, Coltrane was exactly right. A study has shown that when we hear 
music that we like, even for the first time, a part of the brain’s reward system is 
activated (Zatorre & Salimpoor, 2013). The region determines how much we value 
the song. A favourite song, whether a powerful rock anthem or a soulful acoustic 
ballad, evokes a deep emotional response. 

Neuroscientist Valorie Salimpoor recalls once listening to Johannes Brahms’s 
"Hungarian Dance No. 5” whilst out driving (Gabrielsen, 2013). The music moved 
her so profoundly that she had to pull over and stop the car. Intrigued by the expe- 
rience, Salimpoor engaged in a study with Zatorre at McGill University’s Montreal 
Neurological Institute in Canada to study how music affects the brain. They confirmed 
that dopamine, a reward neurotransmitter, is the source of such intense experiences, 
resulting in the "chills”, associated with a favourite piece of music (Salimpoor et al., 
2011). “They showed that listeners’ dopamine levels in pleasure-centres surged 
during key passages of favourite music, but also just a moment before—as if the 
brain was anticipating the crescendo to come.” 

Brain researcher and musician Peter Vuust has had similar experiences. “Music 
is an integral part of life’s highly pleasurable activities and has the ability to stim- 
ulate intellect as well as emotions” (Vuust et al., 2010). Researchers have not yet 
found a culture without music, which could suggest that music is essential to man. 
Historically, we have used music to create a sense of community. Music gives us a 
sense of togetherness, of not being alone in the world. If we tune in to a common 
energy, our wavelengths are harmonized during rhythm, dance and music. In periods 
of challenges, we have been brought closer together by playing music, dancing and 
singing together. 


Music and community dance have proved to have a strong power in all societies. A good 
example is the traditional ballad dancing in the Faroe Islands, which for centuries has united 
the small nation so to say “in aring” of song and storytelling. Travelling as a performing musi- 
cian one experiences the value of the language of music, when meeting with audiences, orga- 
nizers and other performers. There is often common ground for discussing and exchanging 
ideas. However, the strongest language for communication is music itself. — Musician 
Kristian Blak.!! 


In Denmark, when most social activities including choir singing, closed down 
due to the COVID-19 pandemic, we sang together. Danmarks Radio’s (DRs) chief 
choir leader Philip Faber said: “At this time, we must stand together at a distance”. 
He and DR found a musical solution for just this: They invented a concept of singing 
together from one’s own home, school or workplace, every morning, with Philip Faber 
leading and accompanying the singing on the piano. This was broadcast directly via 
TV and radio, from the DR Concert Hall into the many homes and workplaces, 
where hundreds of thousands of Danes sang along: “at the same time, together and 
yet at a safe distance”. To many, this resulted in a highly valued feeling of being part 


11 Interview of musician Kristian Blak by the author. https://www.kristianblak.com/. 
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of a community, at a time when we were otherwise isolating ourselves to prevent 
infection. The community was at the centre and we were all a part of it.!? 


18.7 Conclusions 


Art can be used as a means to inspire new ideas about how to establish a sustainable 
future for all. Through art, music, dance and creativity we can process impressions 
and express what cannot be said in words. Through creative play and expression one 
can find new ways of dealing with crises. Together, art and science can inspire visions 
and create images of possible future scenarios. When people can imagine a solution 
they can act on this vision. By immersing oneself in creative work, one opens the 
door to the subconscious which is often where truly innovative ideas emerge and 
through techniques of mindfulness and meditation, one can experience intuitive and 
inspirational new ideas, to work on. 

In the Red Snow project, we saw younger participants reacting more sponta- 
neously towards looking for solutions to what could be done to counteract climate 
change. One of the most impressive calls for climate action we have seen has come 
from millions of determined young people, all over the world. Inspired by Greta 
Thunberg, the well-known Swedish environmental activist, they have made their 
voices heard in a powerful way, by demonstrations in many of the world’s major 
cities. Whilst climate scientists and others have been shouting in vain for decades, 
these committed young people have managed to get the world to put climate change 
on the international agenda. Most recently a film series has been made about Greta 
Thunberg, where she is partly seen in conversation with David Attenborough. The 
world-famous British documentarist has been filming the natural world for decades 
and in this way documented the changes that have been happening due to climate 
change. The world is finally waking up and hopefully the next COP in Glasgow in 
2021 will see governments reiterating their commitment to a carbon-neutral world 
and agreeing upon policies that enable them to achieve their goals. 

As is clearly seen in the examples above, there is also a huge number of adults 
of all ages, deeply concerned about the climate crisis and active in working for 
a regenerative civilization and thus for a better world. Integration is crucial, both 
between different professions, and between age groups. Only in working together 
can we hope to be successful in tackling the great challenges posed by the climate 
crisis and the acceleration of change we are witnessing. To rebuild the future we 
need teamwork. We must all ask, “What can we do — together — to contribute to 
sustainable development and a healthy planet”? As adults, with experiences in many 
relevant disciplines, we have a clear obligation to share our wisdom and knowledge 
and support the young people in their energetic and enthusiastic work, in every way, 
for a healthy planet. 


12 Interview with Phillip Faber, in Danish. https://drkoncerthuset.dk/dr-pigekoret/chefdirigent-phi 
llip-faber. 
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Watching all the ideas emerging, and all the work being done to support sustainable 
living and pathways to regenerative civilizations, brings us hope for the future. 

“The best way to predict your future is to create it. Not from the known, but from 
the unknown.” —Dr. Joe Dispenza." 

A nineteenth-century proverb goes: 

“We sow a thought and reap an act; 

we sow an act and reap a character; 

we sow a character and reap a destiny.” 
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Chapter 19 A) 
Collaborative Transformations: Circular Gregi for 
Economy Strategies in Europe 


Ladeja Godina Košir and Petra Kuenkel 


Abstract This chapter looks at ways of strengthening transformations towards a 
Circular Economy in Europe. The current economic system is plundering the planet 
and endangering the quality of life of future generations. Extractive economies take 
resources, produce goods and drop waste, as if resource could never get depleted, and 
waste would not accumulate as environmental threat. Mindset shifts are underway, 
because resources are increasingly getting scarce, greenhouse gas emissions have 
reached a point which lets people begin to experience the volatility of the future, and 
connections between the climate crisis and the health crisis are apparent. Yet, there is 
a tendency to believe, circularity is mainly about technology. But a Circular Economy 
approach is more than recycling: it includes many aspects of actions that lead to an 
overall regenerative operating system at the core of economic activities. Practitioner 
pioneers require support from Governments, and without national strategies and 
roadmaps, pathways to regenerative future will be underutilized. This chapter looks 
at the need for collaborative approaches to transformative change. The most important 
strategies get highlighted, and the challenges elaborated. The chapter concludes with 
recommendations to governments and other relevant stakeholders on how to drive 
the transition towards Circular Economies. 


Keywords Circular economy - Regenerative future - Transition - Extractive 
economies + European green deal - Transformation strategies - Value-based 
society * Green recovery 


19.1 Introduction 


The realization that our current economic system is plundering the planet and endan- 
gering the quality of life of future generations has by now reached many citizens in 
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governments, businesses and civil society. The linear way of extractive economies 
that take resources, produce goods, use them and drop waste, seems to move towards 
its end. Not only because resources are increasingly getting scarce, while populations 
increase, but also because greenhouse gas emissions have reached a point which lets 
people begin to experience the volatility of the future. This has been aggravated 
by the experience of the COVID-19 pandemic which and the perceived relation- 
ship between health challenges and environmental destruction. Yet, with the current 
trajectory of economic action, the world’s resources are further depleted, the popula- 
tion will grow further and the demand for products will subsequently increase, while 
resources will shrink (OECD, 2018). This clearly hints to the need for a fast devel- 
opment an entirely different way of operating in production and consumption cycles. 
This is the starting ground for a Circular Economy. As part of the European Green 
Deal (COM, 2019), a concerted strategy was launched by the European Commission 
that creates the basis for an economy of the future, which is expected to be climate- 
neutral and resource-efficient. The aim of the commission is to drive change towards 
a Circular Economy by supporting front-runners, but also drawing in more and more 
mainstream business. The result should not only be a climate-neutral Europe in 2050 
or even 2045, but an immensely reduced consumption footprint within the planetary 
boundaries (Rockström et al., 2009). The strategy is expected to contribute to what 
is considered regenerative growth, as well as new job creation. For businesses, it is 
expected to include benefits such as reduced waste, increased material efficiency, 
or shifts from product consumption to service for product sharing (Korhonen et al., 
2018). 

The concept of a Circular Economy is not only promoted by Europe, but many 
national governments have already made a decision to transition towards a Circular 
Economy, or have even developed roadmaps, as, e.g. Finland, The Netherlands, 
Slovenia, UK and France. China already created a law for a transition to a Circular 
Economy in 2008 (CIRAIG, 2015). The concept of regenerative material flows 
has been around since long, at least since the beginning of the industrialized era 
(Desrochers, 2002). Nevertheless, the mindset of regeneration and circularity did 
not win against the extractive, waste-producing form of industrialization. The linear 
throughput flow model has been determining economic development, independent 
of its negative impacts on people and the environment. Yet, a Circular Economy 
approach is more than recycling: it includes many aspects of actions that lead to 
an overall regenerative operating system at the core of economic activities, such as 
product design, material and component reuse, recycling of materials, refurbishing, 
upgrading products, regenerative energy production or waste-derived energy, but 
also sustainability in product value chains or cradle-to-cradle approaches (Braungart 
et al., 2007; EMAF, 2013). It is increasingly clear that the practitioner pioneers that 
have developed circular technologies and processes require massive support from the 
political realm, such as national strategies, concrete roadmaps and implementation 
plans. An example hinting in the right direction is the Circular Economy Action 
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Plan as part of the European Green Deal! (COM, 2015, 2020). Also, in order for 
Circular Economy approaches to succeed, regulatory frameworks are required and 
metrics need to be identified to measure progress. One challenge in the transition 
towards a Circular Economy lies in the fact that mindset shifts towards regeneration 
and circularity in all economic activities are slow (Doz et al., 2017). In addition, 
societal structures, such as administrative procedures, the delineation of government 
departments, but also the way value chains are organized, contradict or even block the 
cross-cutting strategies s that transitions require. This is, why new structures need 
to emerge that enable actors to work across societal sectors (private, public, civil 
society) and across product or service sector (Cramer, 2020). The role of stakeholder 
collaboration and networks is therefore of utmost important (Kuenkel et al., 2020). 

The following interview captures these challenges and indicates pathways that 
ease transformative efforts towards a Circular Economy. Ladeja Godina Košir is a 
renowned expert on Circular Economy, has accompanied the development of several 
country roadmaps to a Circular Economy and has specific experience in the quality 
of stakeholder engagement that is needed to develop the ground for successful imple- 
mentation of such roadmaps. As the chair of the coordination group of the European 
Circular Economy Stakeholder Platform (ECESP),” she has a thorough insight into 
the transformative efforts towards circularity across Europe. 


19.2 A Practitioner View of Transformation Strategies 
Towards a Circular Economy 


How do you see the take-up of circular economy approaches in Europe in the 
last 5 years? 


The general understanding about Circular Economy approaches is about the question, 
how can I assure to use resources differently, in a more effective and efficient way? 
This is what makes people think and gains their interest (CIRIAG, 2015). Most 
assume this is mainly about focusing on recycling or reusing materials or products, 
but there is much more in the concept of Circular Economy In this context, I see a 
positive effect regarding commitment. But more underlying this general interest in 
the Circular Economy is a noticeable shift in values that is emerging. People realize 
that what we took for granted in the past, is not really granted. We cannot extend the 
excessive exploitation of resources into the future. For example, we can transform 
our business models in a way, to sell services instead of products. By offering lighting 
instead of selling light bulbs, we assure the same solution to the user, but change 
the perception of what is valued. In this particular case, the company is interested to 


l For more information see https://ec.europa.eu/environment/strategy/circular-economy-action-pla 
n_en; accessed 23rd June 2021. 


2 For more information see https://circulareconomy.europa.eu/platform/ accessed 23rd June 2021. 
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produce light bulbs that last long, since they provide lighting service, not the product 
as such. 

Solutions embedded in Circular Economy approaches are much more future- 
proof. 


If you look at the European Union and the commission, and also the political 
changes that are on the horizon with the European Green Deal: would you say 
there is a new narrative emerging that supports Circular Economy approaches? 


What is written into in the European Green Deal was absolutely supported by the 
Circular Economy community. In addition, designing a green recovery from the 
COVID-19 pandemic with all the funds that are now available gives us an opportunity 
for a green and circular transition pathway. However, this is so far only an opportunity, 
because we are not there yet. What we need now in Europe is really to understand how 
to allocate the recovery funds so that they are going to be invested into something that 
is sustainable, and circular, and not just spent for the projects that are not contributing 
to a thorough and evidenced green recovery. 

The narrative of “build back better” is something that I find challenging. At this 
historical moment, we should not go back to the old way of operating in the economy. 
Systemic change is needed. Co-creation of new, value-based society and economy 
is what we shall aim for, fixing things in the old way is not the right direction. An 
innovative spirit and creativity are needed. A good example is the New Bauhaus 
Initiative? as it is innovative in content, but also in process. I would say that we 
now have a truly unique opportunity to rethink the system and set up solutions — in 
the economy, healthcare, research, education, and culture — on a fresh, green and 
sustainable foundation. As Einstein once said, we cannot solve our problems with 
the same thinking we used when we created them. This is why it is so important to 
include experience and knowledge on the one hand, and creativity and innovation 
on the other. Just as we cannot solve the COVID health crisis by vaccination alone, 
we cannot solve the climate crisis by simply “extinguishing the fires” that we have 
ignited by how we manage natural resources. 

The green, circular direction in combination with the New European Bauhaus 
encourages collaboration, integration, creation, innovation — with the aim of estab- 
lishing a systemic transformation and directing all available resources — natural, 
financial, human — to strengthening resilience and achieving climate neutrality. In 
the global context, Europe is a lighthouse on this path, and right now we have a 
historic opportunity to prove that we are serious about a green, sustainable transition 
and that through radical collaboration at both cross-sectoral and international levels 
we are able to make it happen in an inclusive way — leaving no one behind, even the 
most vulnerable. 


3 For more information, see: https://europa.eu/new-european-bauhaus/about/about-initiative_en, 
accessed: 5th June 2021. 
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In your experience, what resonates with people when you talk about Circular 
Economy? Is there a difference between government actors and business people? 


Narratives are important. Concepts like the climate crisis, climate change or Circular 
Economy, if you put it on the agenda for the average person or even for business 
people, it is usually something that is detached from them. They will have trouble to 
identify with it. Hence, it is important how we introduce such concepts. I like to use 
it in the correlation with the quality of life and wellbeing, because that is something 
every person can identify with, no matter if the concept is Circular Economy or a 
green recovery. You need to create this connection: What does it have to do with me? 
What is in it for me? How will it affect me? The good news is that these concepts 
are much more in the media in recent years, some have become daily narratives. So, 
people realize the necessity for change. What worries me is the capability of bringing 
it into action. This exactly is the topic of transformation literacy — the capability to 
actually implement the change together. Solutions need to be doable, affordable and 
accessible. This also means that when we are talking about new circular practices, 
let us introduce them in a way that people can identify with, and decision-makers 
can see how they contribute to this transition. At the end of the day, it is about the 
lifestyle. About values that we nourish and decision we take on daily basis. In July 
2021, Slovenia is taking over the presidency of EU Council and our Circular Change 
team has decided to publish a special publication, titled CIRCULAR INSIDER*—A 
Speed Date with Circular Economy Frontrunners. To show, how Circular Economy 
is embedded in different segments of daily life—from multinational companies to 
young entrepreneurs, from cities to educational programmes, from luxury brands to 
start-ups. 


Could it be that many people think Circular Economy approaches are mainly 
about technological innovation? 


Most often, this is the case, but it is a wrong understanding. For example, you need 
to look at network strategies and identify all the actors that are active in the different 
aspects of Circular Economy approaches as well as related actors. Moreover, you 
need to look at the structures in a society—what needs to shift and change? Can we 
implement a Circular Economy with exactly the societal and economic set-ups that 
we have at the moment? Or are there blockages that we actually need to overcome 
and look at different structures? Jacqueline Cramer (2020) has elaborated this very 
convincingly in her book about network governance, a crucially important aspect of 
transformations. She describes that we are used to governmental structures and their 
administrative functioning on the one hand, but on the other hand, we need to build 
networks that are bottom-up, connecting different actors, but also different sectors 
across public sector, private sector and civil society, even the arts. For transformations 
to happen, the question is how to find the orchestration between these different 
structures. It is not about fighting against each another, for example, business against 
government, but it is all about collaboration. 


4 For more information, see: Link: https://www.circularchange.com/news/2021/6/23/circular-ins 
ider-a-speed-date-with-circular-economy-frontrunners. 
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When we are working on national Circular Economy strategies, such as national 
roadmaps, the first thing is that you identify the change-makers, those actors that 
are already working towards Circular Economy approaches. Often, they are not loud 
enough or recognized enough, or even overlooked. Sometimes they may not even 
notice that their activities belong to Circular Economy strategies. So, the first step 
is to recognize these change-makers, to identify them and then, secondly, to really 
engage them. This is important, because this is a novel approach that many actors, 
particularly from government, are not used to. This is not the way they used to 
work before or how these processes were organized. But in transformations to a 
Circular Economy, we need those change-makers to be active and to participate in 
the creation of strategies and roadmaps. There is a third aspect important, which 
I have realized from my experiences in Central and Eastern Europe. People are 
often not willing to express their interest, they think putting your interest upfront, 
is wrong or unethical. However, it is important that people put their interest on the 
table, otherwise, we cannot negotiate around what is our common goal and how 
to accomplish something together. Such transformation processes require so-called 
transition brokers, or backbone support. Mandated people need to facilitate and 
orchestrate the process. This is about creating a safe space, in which people are willing 
to express their interest and concerns. Such transformations are not revolutionary, 
and they are evolutionary. 

There is something interesting now happening as a result of the pandemic. Many 
systems are in disruption: the educational system, the health system, political gover- 
nance. Almost everything is under threat, nothing is as stable as it looked before. 
And at the same time, new forms of collaboration and cooperation are happening. 
What one can see is that the old structures are there, but something new is emerging. 
We should be wise enough to support this, to empower what is emerging, not by 
abolishing the old structures, but by finding a new way of coexistence. Then we can 
co-create together new systems that are more responsive to today’s challenges and 
more resilient regarding the requirements of the future. 


Governments need to open up to bottom-up processes and what Cramer (2020) 
calls network governance, but how to you see the role of governments in also 
taking a more regulatory approach to push Circular Economy approaches? 


Governments and policy development certainly play an important role in the devel- 
opment and implementation of Circular Economy roadmaps. Yet, one challenge is 
that, often, such roadmaps require collaboration between different ministries, which 
is usually lacking, because ministries are organized in silos and sometimes fiercely 
defend their territories. For example, the ministry for finances is promoting one 
strategy, the ministry for infrastructure something else, and the ministry of agri- 
culture has totally different priorities. Yet, for example, in sustainable and circular 
food production, all would have to pull the same strings to transform the system. I 
have experienced that in Slovenia where I was the only person not from government 
sitting on an inter-ministerial board during the process of developing the roadmap 
(Godina Košir et al., 2018). There is definitely not enough inter-ministerial collab- 
oration to introduce different management measurements, be it taxation, incentives 
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or subsidies, which are so important to further a Circular Economy. Hence, different 
government departments need to be aligned in order to further economic transfor- 
mation. This will only work with a systemic approach, we have to walk together, 
and see how one thing affects another. This understanding is still not present in the 
mindsets of most government actors. 

But there are also good examples in Europe, such as Finland with the continued 
national Circular Economy roadmap (SITRA, 2016); or the Netherland with the 
examples described in Cramer’s book; or France where there was the attempt made to 
reduce food waste. It was interesting that they introduced a law requiring restaurants 
to not throw away the food, but distributed it in a different way. It was a shock in 
the beginning, because the infrastructure had not been ready for that. People did 
not know what to do, but it was pushed by government, an solution emerged to the 
infrastructure challenges. 

I think, what is important is to find a balance between top-down approaches 
from government that set a new frame, and bottom-up collaboration and network 
governance that either pushed for policies and orchestrates the actual implementation, 
supported by brokers or facilitators. Sometimes governments can push and then 
businesses will react, and vice versa. If businesses have the solutions, why wouldn’t 
governments support those solutions? We see very often that despite the fact that 
there are no incentives or no benefits regarding, for example, taxations, companies 
are implementing circular solutions, because this is bringing them advantages on the 
market. It would be fair, if the governments supported this more proactively, and 
favour those companies that are on a transformative change route. 


What was your experience in Slovenia creating the Circular Economy roadmap? 


It was a government-led initiative roadmap at the beginning. We established our 
Circular Change platform — a private non-profit organization — back in 2016, then 
very much inspired by the Netherlands. During their EU presidency in 2016, Circular 
Economy had been in the focus. At that time, we started in Slovenia the process of 
developing a national vision and strategy. I was very active and vocal at that time, 
and even got the nickname “Circular Economy on two legs”, because I was pushing 
the topic so much and insisted that core elements of that strategy needed to go 
in crucial documents. So, indeed, the approach got written in the strategy. I was 
invited into an advisory group established by our Prime Minister back then for a 
green transition. I introduced the good examples of Finland and the Netherlands. 
We finally won the tender for developing the national Circular Economy roadmap, 
which became a very elaborate document on the basis of through consultations.’ Of 
course, we were hoping that Circular Economy action plans would follow. But the 
government changed and the priorities changed. Time was passing by. Today, after 
five years, I can say it is stagnation on the side of the government. Not much happened 
afterwards. This is the crucial point: unless either there is political support, or the 
circular strategies are already anchored in regulations and administrative procedures, 


5 For more information, see https://staticl.squarespace.com/static/5b97bfa236099baf64b | a627/t/ 
5£5£669663c7 1e3d427 1 1d3a/1600087704493/bsf-Times-2020+£+27.pdf. 
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the danger is high that even the best roadmaps get lost. The situation was different in 
Finland. When the new government came in, they continued supporting the Circular 
Economy roadmap. So, the question then really is, what kind of regulatory approaches 
or laws do national Circular Economy roadmaps need to feed in, so that they cannot 
be changed quickly by a new government. This means, the way such a transformative 
approach is anchored in structures and in regulations is crucially important. 

There is an ongoing discussion that we need to move away from GDP, and 
there are many suggestions for new sustainability indicators or wellbeing indi- 
cators. What do you think is the role of metrics to further Circular Economy 
approaches? 


We have had lengthy discussions around this topic for years now. For example, there 
is a still ongoing consultation process around metrics for a Circular Economy driven 
by the World Economic Forum’ that we are part of. It is also supported by the Dutch 
government. This was initiated for exactly that reason: to develop metrics that tell us 
how to measure progress towards a Circular Economy. This also means looking at a 
common understanding of what kind of metrics we need, then exploring what already 
exists, seeing what can be aligned and how can it be used, so that they are comparable 
between countries and continents. There is also the famous Circularity Gap Report.’ 
It highlights what is most urgent in the transition to Circular Economies in order to 
substantiate decisions in the right direction by governments and businesses in order to 
accelerate the change. They bring different stakeholders together and gather data on 
the state of circularity. This is built on the insight that access to data and knowledge is 
crucial to facilitate informed decisions. What the report also does, showing a way of 
developing country profiles so that people can see where the potential is for a circular 
transition — this encourages institutional actors and activists, to share the examples 
and push their agenda in their countries. This contributes to immense learning. What 
we are seeing is that, on the macro level, we are able to measure our material flow. 
Again, the example is The Netherlands, as they have introduced such methodology. 
It helps actors to see, where the country is best, what is coming in and what is 
getting out and what is reused and recycled. On the level of material flow this is 
still complicated, but relatively easy compared with the measuring of the many other 
aspects that are important in a Circular Economy. The issue is to really look at what 
we measure. If you are measuring something just to show how excellent you are, 
but not how this is contributing to the change, then these metrics are lacking one 
important dimension. For example, how do we measure when business models are 
changing, from production to services, how do we measure social aspects or the level 
and quality of jobs. Which jobs are more related to circularity, which are adjacent, but 
evenly important? I think there is still a lot of work to do and a lot to learn. Measuring 
how much primary material we use, is easy, but considering all the other components 


© For more information see: https://pacecircular.org, accessed 23rd June 2021. 

7 For more information see https://www.circularity-gap.world: Circular Gap report methodology: 
https://assets.website-files.com/Se185aa4d27bcf348400ed82/5e4d0a24eb0887b 1 ddfa59b9_Mea 
suring %20and%20Mapping %20Circularity %20-%20technical %20methodology %20document. 
pdf accessed 23rd June 2021. 
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that are also relevant for a Circular Economy, is much more difficult. What we need 
is not in place yet. In addition, there is a lot of competition on indicators. We are still 
looking to productively work with the competition between indicator developers and 
try to align them or harmonize them. 


People often think, a Circular Economy is mainly about product and techno- 
logical innovation, or artificial intelligence, less about social innovation. How 
do you see the issue of innovation for a Circular Economy? 


The first thing is to understand what innovation actually is, knowing the difference 
between being creative and inventing something that can be proved in the market. 
Because only this is innovation. There is this gap: money is spent for inventions, 
but then they don’t really go to market. Hence, money is lost and potentials are 
missed. In my view, the whole ecosystem for innovation around Circular Economy 
approaches is not yet functioning very well. There are so many start-ups, and many 
of them close down within five years. It is important how innovation ecosystems are 
embedded in societal processes, and in the transformation towards different and new 
forms of economics. In addition, indeed, people are so much focused on technological 
innovation. I would say we don’t need so many new technological solutions. We have 
a lot of technological and digital solutions already, it is more about making them 
known, making them accessible to more people and understanding how to use them 
or to develop them further. In order for Circular Economy approaches to take root, 
we need much more social innovation, because the new role of an economy of the 
future must benefit social systems. What is needed is a mindset shift on the purpose 
of economic activities. So, this soft part of innovating and creating is becoming more 
and more important. For example, in agriculture, there is a lot of technology available 
that helps farmers to monitor in detail how much fertilizer they need and what the 
humidity of the soil is. So much technology is already there. But the question is, do 
we have the capability to enable the farmer to see his or her role as a guardian of an 
entire ecosystem that includes so much more than the specific output of their fields? 
What is his or her role in the community? How are the different actors related and 
interact and how can they collaborate to create an agriculture that is regenerative in 
the sense that it creates co-benefits for entire ecosystems? We are focusing too much 
on technology and not enough on the society and the interconnectedness of actors. 
But in the end, and this is of crucial importance, for the transformation to a Circular 
Economy, the human capital is at least as important as technology. 


19.3 Conclusion: Collaborative Systemic Change 


What are recommendations that you would give to governments on how to 
advance the transformation to a Circular Economy? 


First, I would urge them that they really understand what a systemic approach is and 
how it could be furthered by the strong collaboration between different ministries. 
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Different line ministries need to work together, walk together into the same direction, 
and agree on a common agenda for a Circular Economy. Nobody should think, this is 
something that only the Ministry of Environment is responsible for. Hence, I would 
recommend to give priority to a Circular Economy approach on the national level, 
for example, by creating a guiding national roadmap. This topic must be high on the 
agenda: everybody, not only businesses, but also citizens need to understand what a 
Circular Economy is about. The society needs to reach an agreement that this is the 
way to go. 

Second, I would recommend, based on a roadmap or a joint agenda, to agree 
on priorities. Because you cannot implement everything at the same time. So, for 
example, picking up three goals within an overall roadmap and making sure they 
get implemented and evaluated, is absolutely key. This will lead towards the first 
stage of the implementation of a Circular Economy. You achieve tangible results in 
a reasonable time span, and people can watch and experience the results. By doing 
this, you need to foster collaborations and networks on the ground as well as between 
government departments. The government cannot implement a Circular Economy 
alone, this requires collaboration between different stakeholders. My recommenda- 
tion is to identify and use the potential that is already there, foster collaboration and 
start with those that are already interested and want to contribute to the change. 

Third, I would strongly recommend to create a compelling narrative around a 
Circular Economy. How you communicate about it, what it means and how it will 
take the society into the future, is very important. If people think a Circular Economy 
is about sacrificing something, or about higher costs, or about suffering, they will not 
get inspired. Instead, the communication and narrative should be around wellbeing, 
the quality of life and how to preserve or even improve it. because in Europe, the 
quality of life is already very high. And getting across that a transformation to a 
Circular Economy needs everybody, every citizen, not only businesses. It is a joint 
story, bringing benefits to everybody. 
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Chapter 20 A) 
Small Scale, Large Scale—Why Networks |as 
are the Cornerstone of Transformations 


Elisabeth Kühn 


Abstract This chapter takes a deep dive into the practice of transformative change. 
It suggests that transformation literacy needs to incorporate the understanding that 
achieving the vision of vital and regenerative systems requires actors to drive change 
that models the future systems aliveness. Only then can they become successful 
transformation systems. Practical experience gives evidence that the shift to transfor- 
mative impact happens best in enlivening networks across systems, in what is called 
transformation networks. This chapter shows that a necessary systemic perspective 
on transformation network means they can and need to be strategically built. It intro- 
duces six transformation network enablers that support such strategic guidance in 
building networks, that were used in two practical examples of setting up transfor- 
mation networks. The first example is on the local level and looks at a network of 
youth civil society for good governance in central Tunisia. The second example is on 
the other end of the spectrum: it examines a global network of professionals towards 
a new economic future. 


Keywords Transformation networks - Female network - Network enablers - 
Collective stewardship - Tunisia - Youth CSO - Economic transformation - System 
aliveness 


20.1 Introduction 


An important question that transformation literacy asks is how to build on visions 
of systems that are regenerative and foster the care-taking for earth life-support 
systems. In order to be transformative, such large conglomerates of systems need to 
display systemic aliveness. It is only then that they become successful transforma- 
tion systems. The characteristic of systemic aliveness then is indispensable when we 
explore transformative impact. Likewise, the question of how to attain such systemic 
aliveness in transformation systems also needs to be rooted in principles of systemic 
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aliveness. The practical experience shows that the shift to transformative impact 
happens best in enlivening networks across systems, in what is called transformation 
networks. This experience means that first there is a need to conceptually define 
a transformation network and set it apart from other forms of networks. This will 
show that transformation networks can and need to be strategically built, and do not 
automatically happen out of systemic connections. Any guidance to such processes 
of strategically setting up transformation networks needs to be rooted in princi- 
ples of system’s aliveness and also needs to promote the three core approaches of 
transformation literacy: collective stewardship, visionary multiplicity and network 
leverage. This chapter starts with the role of networks in transformative action and 
delineates the elements of a transformation network. It then describes six transfor- 
mation network enablers as guidance for the set-up of such networks and continues 
to illustrate how they were adapted and used in the two case examples, respectively 
the local and global transformation network. 


20.2 The Role of Networks In Transformation Efforts 


Neither the existence nor the concept of networks is a recent phenomenon. Historical 
research on strategic political alliances and learning communities put aside, social 
theory has long promoted the actor—network theory. It suggests that all humanity and 
everything that is created in social realms is a result of interactions and relationships, 
and that these interactions build a constantly shifting web of networks. Everything 
that we create is both a result of these networks and firmly embedded in it. There 
is no action, not even human existence, outside of these networks. Conversely, this 
also means that there is no dichotomy between factors that can be influenced by 
networks and factors outside to them (Latour, 2005). Whether by conviction of this 
argument, or by the insight that singular initiatives will no longer be sufficient: The 
last decades have seen a re-emergence of communities and networked action across 
the globe for climate action (Beck, 2013). The recognition that sustainability chal- 
lenges need to be done in collaborative action across sectors and communities has 
first manifested itself in the rise of multi-stakeholder partnerships across the spec- 
trum of sustainability challenges (Backstrand, 2006; Beisheim, 2011; Lozano, 2007; 
Pattberg & Widerberg, 2014). This insight is not least reflected in the Sustainable 
Development Goals Agenda, with the transversal nature and prominence given to 
the SDG No. 17 on ‘Partnerships for the Goals’. The increasing popularity of multi- 
stakeholder partnerships however has not fully addressed the need for connectivity 
and collective action across boundaries. Isolation of initiatives and all its conse- 
quences—a lack of mutual learning and thus the famous reinvention of the wheel, 
or worse, repetition of approaches that did not work, a sense of isolated action 
against a global trend—continued to burden sustainability efforts. Competition of 
financing and donor institutions in the sector did not help (Udvari, 2014). Networks 
among sustainability initiatives, often multi-stakeholder initiatives or partnerships, 
have emerged to address that gap in recent years. Not surprisingly, this has been most 
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prominent in those efforts that, by nature, demand a combination of several distinct 
collaborative actions embedded in a larger streamlined action: for example, successes 
in sustainability standard setting for distinct value chains have often proven to be the 
result of networked action between collaborations along the different levels—local, 
national, regional and global. Interest in institutionalizing such successes is on the 
rise, and thus also the interest in governance maintaining such successful networked 
action (Ponte & Emmanuelle, 2013). The context of sustainability standard setting 
is a relatively easy context for network-building, as the interconnectedness of actors 
along the value chain is often given in the shared understanding of the context of 
all actors. Other contexts of sustainability efforts show that this recognition of inter- 
connectedness is the key to network-building: Waddell shows that actors engaged 
in the renewable energy sector began to create new connections and collaborative 
action once they became aware that they are part of a larger system (Kuenkel, 2019; 
Waddell, 2016). The importance of not only the systemic perspective on initiatives 
as collaboration ecosystems, but of initiatives as being embedded in a larger system 
of relationships, is the unsurprising key to network-building in sustainability efforts. 

When we talk about networks within the field of sustainability efforts, there are 
two main types of networks to distinguish: the first is a network of a like-minded 
community or exchange network. Their purpose is mostly to raise interests in, or 
awareness of, a particular issue in sustainability. It can also have the goal to solicit 
feedback or input of perspectives on the issue, be that by those concerned by it or 
by technical experts on it. Their form is therefore mostly consultative and focused 
on knowledge-building or coming to a shared understanding of context. Additional 
purposes of these networks are often to provide a space of mutual support to its 
members in a shared effort and often also to offer a shared value system. The second 
type is a platform or forum: its purpose can vary from facilitating the get-together 
of different actors for the exchange of experiences to the coordination of different 
sustainability efforts towards a shared goal. Members aspire to contribute together 
towards a joint goal in the sustainability effort. Consequently, they can take the func- 
tion of developing advocacy strategies together or develop calls to action. Typical 
results of platforms are jointly developed statements or recommendations. Exchange 
networks often develop into platforms, as the shared understanding of context and 
consultative space of members often generates the eventual interest to advocate for 
action on its basis (Kuenkel et al., 2011). Both these types of networks share a 
purpose of exchange and joint learning among its members. Coming back to the 
more implementation-focused multi-stakeholder action for sustainability efforts, we 
also can differentiate between two main forms: multi-stakeholder initiatives bring 
together a variety of actors or stakeholders under a joint sustainability purpose. In 
contrast to a platform, the goal is pursued with agreed-on measurable results and 
within a certain time period set valid for all. It is often actively managed by a collab- 
orative (or collaboratively defined) steering structure. In most cases, initiatives have 
a complex set-up with a variety of stakeholders with often different interests. In 
contrast to exchange networks and platforms however, they do not have the intent to 
grow and engage more actors to reach their goal. In the best case, their purpose is to 
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set up or revitalize a collaboration ecosystem of stakeholders around their sustain- 
ability issue at its heart. Multi-stakeholder partnerships again represent the most 
intense form of joint collaboration between stakeholders, with goal, measureable 
results and activities jointly developed and agreed upon (Biermann et al., 2007). In 
addition to steering structures, this often also demands implementation and technical 
support structures. Their purpose is to achieve specific results with complementary 
resources and a limited number of partners in a specific time frame. They become 
relevant when the challenges to be addressed need collaborative design on all levels, 
from goals to activities. This often also demands financial contributions by all stake- 
holders involved and thus brings with it the need for partnership agreements detailing 
shared project management, resource contributions, role clarity and monitoring and 
evaluation systems (Brouwer & Woodhill, 2015; van Tulder & Pfisterer, 2013). Both 
multi-stakeholder initiatives and multi-stakeholder partnerships are focused on joint 
implementation. They focus on setting up or revitalizing a collaboration ecosystem 
and are initiated on the conviction that collective impact is needed to effectively 
address the sustainability effort it focuses on (see Chap. 15, Fig. 15.1: Trajectories 
towards transformative systems change in the chapter introduction). 


20.3 Towards Transformation Networks 


The experience has shown that multi-stakeholder initiatives and partnerships are the 
cornerstone for achieving collective impact in sustainability efforts. They provide 
the frame to address issue-based sustainability efforts and the important regional 
and locally focused collective efforts to address sustainability challenges by and 
with those concerned by it. Exchange networks and platforms are often an impor- 
tant precursor to them: the shared understanding on a need for joint collaboration in 
an initiative or partnership is often the result of like-minded communities’ aware- 
ness raising and joint learning, and recommendation delivered by platforms. They 
can also accompany or embed such initiatives in a larger context: the initiatives or 
partnerships often appear as members in exchange networks and platforms, with the 
express purpose of ensuring its connection to similar efforts. Such connections among 
multi-stakeholder initiatives and partnerships however are not sufficient to generate 
transformative impact. It also needs two further elements: first, there is strategic 
action, complementary activities developed jointly among the network members. 
The independent activities of its members on an issue remain as important as ever to 
provide the necessary contextualization of action (Loorbach, 2007). At the same time, 
transformative impact demands some coordinated effort that scales up the variety of 
context-based solutions: transformation needs the conscious activation and stew- 
arding of systemic connections (Kuenkel, 2019). Second, transformation networks 
need collective stewardship for this networked action. The conceptualization as well 
as the implementation of networked action needs to be geared towards fostering alive- 
ness in the transformation system. The fact that this cannot be done by one entity in the 
system, however resourceful, is given from the definition of system aliveness itself: 
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Fig. 20.1 Transformation networks and other key forms of networks and collaboration (copyright 
by the Collective Leadership Institute) 


it is ‘never a stable state, but consists of multiple connectivity processes in dynamic 
balance that allow for creative and agile responses to disturbances’ (see Kuenkel 
in Chapter 7, p. XX). The very challenge of operating among multi-stakeholder 
initiatives and partnerships that evolve, whose context continuously changes and 
thus whose challenges and opportunities for complementary and scaling-up action 
continuously develop, escapes the steering capacity of any organization (Kuenkel, 
2019). What sets transformation networks apart from other types of networks is 
that they bring together multi-stakeholder initiatives, partnerships and existing plat- 
forms and communities in a transformation system that develops strategic networked 
action: they are networks of multi-stakeholder collaboration ecosystems connected 
for deliberate and strategic action, stewarded collectively, towards a transformative 
goal, and anchored in a system’s understanding. Figure 20.1 shows how different 
forms of networks can feed into transformation networks. The key question now is 
how transformation literacy can shift existing connections towards transformative 
impact. 


20.4 Strategic Action to Build Thriving Transformation 
network: the Transformation Network Enablers 


From that definition of a transformation network, it follows that effectiveness of a 
transformation network as well as efficiency in attaining the network’s transformative 
goal needs to be understood as aliveness in the transformation system. On this basis, 
transformation networks need to be built in a deliberate process to generate strategic 
action across its members that is geared towards aliveness. A key task of building 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 


Fig. 20.2 The Six network enablers related to the aliveness principles (copyright by the Collective 
Leadership Institute) 


transformation networks is to pursue such a process of strategically building alive- 
ness in the system, so that network members—be they initiatives, partnerships, plat- 
forms or exchange communities—start to contribute to the envisioned transformative 
impact. 

Figure 20.2 shows six strategic transformation network enablers that are derived 
from principles generating aliveness in systems (see Chap. 7) and related to insights 
of stewarding approaches in transformation literacy (Kuenkel, 2019; Kuenkel et al., 
2020). They can provide essential guidance in a process to build thriving transforma- 
tion networks. Most importantly, they all have a specific contribution to promoting 
the three core approaches necessary in transformations: collective stewardship (the 
absence of centralized steering structures), visionary multiplicity (a diversity of envi- 
sioning and living the future) and network leverage (bridges between networks of 
networks and institutions). 
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20.4.1 Network Enabler #1: Purpose-building Narratives 


All transformation network members need to align around a common purpose and 
contribute to the network’s impact strategy. The key question that needs to guide any 
strategic action here is: which future narratives can engage all network members? 
With the visions for regenerative civilizations and the way to realize them being so 
context-specific, this can be a challenging endeavour. It can be supported by clarity 
to all network members on ways they can contribute to the narrative and an accompa- 
nying impact strategy. It is also promoted by transparent and inclusive membership 
strategies to the network, so that the purpose is reflected in a shared understanding of 
who is needed and necessary to attain it. The composition of the network, be that of 
representatives of multi-stakeholder initiatives, partnerships, platforms or exchange 
communities, needs to reflect the network’s purpose. All members also need to report 
and show regularly how they advance the purpose of the network in their various 
ways, and this reporting needs to be effectively communicated to all members to 
ensure transparency and accountability, and allow a collective sense of progress to 
emerge. 


20.4.2 Network Enabler #2: Value Creation 


An often-neglected cornerstone of effectiveness of transformation networks is 
members that mutually acknowledge each other’s experience and expertise in a 
conscious way. While much attention is given to shared value creation especially 
in networks that represent like-minded communities, transformation networks need 
the shared value creation that comes from an appreciative approach to complemen- 
tary expertise and influence among its members. Differences in cultures and/ or other 
constraints are known and acknowledged, and there is sufficient communicative space 
for the expression of different interests. It is out of this appreciation, and balance of 
different interests that value creation across all members can emerge and be actively 
fostered, while acknowledging and guarding the space for the various and varied 
layers of differences across its members. Reconciliation emerges as the preferred 
way of dealing with conflicts, and mechanisms for complaints and disagreements 
that envision such reconciliation and the search for consensus can effectively be 
built. 

The network enablers of purpose-building narratives and value creation combined 
support the emergence of visionary multiplicity in the network. 
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20.4.3 Network Enabler #3: Dynamic Structures 


Transformation networks need to support self-organization around common interests 
ofits members to ensure ownership for change and high levels of engagement towards 
the transformative goal. The guiding question for strategic action here is to ask which 
cooperation structures promote transparent and effective change processes. This is 
supported by transparent decision-making processes that ideally follow consensus- 
building principles. Network members have the opportunity to engage in thematic 
exchanges and can work collaboratively in small groups to implement the network’ s 
purpose. Such engagement opportunities in the network can also help members to 
build and leverage their areas of influence. Dynamic structures allow for such collab- 
orative and result-oriented spaces and actively connect members with each other for 
collective action across the network. 


20.4.4 Network Enabler # 4: Dialogic Exchange 


Communication and exchange among network members seem self-evident in a trans- 
formation network. Yet to be effective for transformative impact, they need to serve 
the purpose of implementation and joint learning among the network members. Good 
communication and exchanges in this sense leverage diversity and create cohesion 
in the network. If dialogues are structured, it means they take place regularly, have 
high dialogic quality and bring out said diversity as well as emerging consensus. At 
the same time, they balance out their result orientation by always providing space for 
collective reflection. Both internal and external communication rules are agreed on 
and adhered to by all members. The network governance body represents the diver- 
sity of its members, the strategies amplify complementary contributions, and joint 
learning mechanisms include all members and are an integral part of said strategy. 

The network enablers of dynamic structures and dialogic exchange combined 
support the emergence of collective stewardship in the network. 


20.4.5 Network Enabler #5: Novel Pathways 


The knowledge of the network is strengthened through continuous expertise building 
and creative approaches. What needs to be asked here is how to create space and 
support for social, scientific and technological innovations that accelerate the trans- 
formative change envisioned by the network. This can be as simple as providing room 
for creative exchanges in meetings and workshops. But it also asks if there is room 
for testing and piloting new approaches, solutions or ideas to attain the network’s 
goal. This creativity needs to be connected to state-of-the-art knowledge on content 
issues for its members; otherwise, the creativity would remain a mere exercise and 
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not become truly innovative. In order for the creativity and expertise building to be 
integrated into the network, its planning needs to be flexible enough and be regularly 
reviewed and adjusted, ideally by a separate network governance body. 


20.4.6 Network Enabler #6: Contextual Impact 


The relevance of the network’s purpose and its impact strategy need to be embedded 
in larger transformations. This captures the need to extend the systemic perspective 
beyond the network’s boundaries and see the layers of network-in-network connec- 
tions. Guidance for this complex task comes if we ask which connections will increase 
impact. Context relevance is the first entry point here: knowledge on the broader 
context of the network is regularly updated, and trends and developments regarding 
the network’s purpose are also regularly reviewed and integrated into its strategy. 
Support is both provided to the members, e.g. by a network’s backbone support,! 
and also given by members to each other, so they can anchor the network’s purpose 
in their respective field of work and advance it to the best of their abilities. This helps 
to foster aspirations by all members to contribute to the overall network purpose. 
Finally, the impact focus in this complex undertaking is ensured by regular review 
mechanisms focusing specifically on the impact progress. 

The network enablers of novel pathways and contextual impact combined support 
the emergence of network leverage. 


20.5 The Practice: Local and Global Transformation 
Networks 


Transformation networks, like other forms of networks, can develop and become 
active at different geographical levels. On a practical level, the transformation 
network enablers were recently used as strategic guidance in the active set-up of two 
transformation networks. The first is a local example, a youth civil society network in 
central Tunisia for good governance.” The second is a global version, a femxle-led* 


' Backbone support in this context means to have access to independent and funded personnel 
resources for continuous support in the network management process. Key functions are to catalyse 
collaboration on multiple issues across members, be a caretaker and facilitator for the network 
process, and support necessary capacity building across members. Cf. Kuenkel 2019. 

2 A video reporting the first year of the network can be found here: https://youtu.be/M4jc1 QpP-TY. 


3 In response to a global trend, the term femxle/womxn is used throughout in this network to be 
inclusive and encompass all persons identifying as female/woman. 
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network’ of professional change-makers towards a new economic architecture. The 
strategic guidance of the transformation network enablers had the key function to 
ensure that both networks were set up to develop transformative potential and thus 
make a strategic shift to go beyond an exchange network or learning platform. 


20.5.1 Transformation Network Example 1: Youth Civil 
Society in Tunisia for Good Governance 


The local network among youth civil society organizations in central Tunisia started 
in 2020 to respond to a complex problem of governance between administration and 
citizens and local sustainability challenges. Tunisia is at a precarious point of its 
sociopolitical development: while in 2013 70% of the population named democracy 
as the best form of government, in 2018 it was only 46% (Meddeb, 2018). Against 
this background, ‘political, economic and administrative ties of the old system as 
well as the still existing authoritarian practices and an “old” rhetoric in politics and 
society make it difficult to deepen fragile democracy’ (Gallien & Werenfels, 2019). 
Youth civil society organizations were set up after the revolution, many with the 
mission to advance awareness of sustainability challenges, and promote equally local 
sustainable solution to them. However, the role of civil society is usually limited to 
one-off statements on sustainability issues and unilateral advocacy (Klaas & Dirsus, 
2018). The state structures must work in a collaborative manner with the young 
civil society in order to clearly counter the risk of political instability, but also to 
develop visions for local regenerative living and civilizations. Depending on the 
region, this can range from transformations in agriculture to urban infrastructure to 
local economic sufficiency. Such cooperation must relate to elements of local culture, 
identity and environmental protection in order to achieve their stabilizing effect. This 
situation is particularly striking in the central governorates of Kairouan, Sidi Bouzid, 
Siliana and Sousse (outside the city of Sousse). The network was set up with three 
youth civil society associations as key members, respectively from Sidi Bouzid, 
Siliana and Sousse. An experienced association from the Kairouan Governorate, We 
love Kairouan, took up the role as initiator and coordinator of the network. 

The set-up for this network followed a proven process methodology for transfor- 
mation processes, where four iterative phases of building engagement, formalization, 
implementation and sustaining impact are used a general process handrail (Kuenkel 
et al., 2020; Kuenkel, Frieg, & Gerlach, 2011). Within that process, the transforma- 
tion network enablers were adapted to the particular context. Below is the situation 
summary for each enabler, and how they were adapted to and used as strategic 
guidance in the network’s process design. 


4 More information on the network’s website here: https://36x36.org. 

5 The term ‘architecture’ is used as a reference to the design of an overall structure that allows for 
different manifestations. This honours the need for plural approaches to economics that all refer to 
overarching principles of wellbeing on a healthy planet. 
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Purpose-building narratives: Many youth civil society associations share 
missions that envisage local sustainable change, combined with the intention to 
safeguard as well as adapt local identity and culture to their generation, and provide 
a tangible perspective of a life-affirming future in their communities. At the same 
time, almost all associations had made the defining experience that their usual role of 
civil society advocacy in the collaborative initiatives was not sufficient to bring about 
initiatives with lasting change. The network process design had to acknowledge these 
differences for the choice of the focal points for the respective network associations 
within We love Kairouan: Affinities to or knowledge of local cultural identities were 
an important prerequisite. Review of membership of potential associations needed to 
reflect these shared missions and experiences. The co-development of their new role 
as a key purpose of the network needed to be embedded in the engagement phase 
of the network, to provide guidance to all members and remain adaptable to each 
association’s unique mission and identity. 

Dynamic structures: Though local exchange networks and connectivity among 
local or regional civil society associations are high, there is little or no connec- 
tivity across regions or governorates. The only supra-regional connections are with 
associations in the capital. Coordinated action for initiatives mostly happens with 
affiliated ‘sister’ associations and is based on specific sustainability topics such as 
conserving coastal areas. The network process design needed to provide spaces for 
collaborative action on the challenges shared by all associations, namely setting up 
and implementing local multi-stakeholder initiatives. Regular strategic planning and 
review sessions needed to be integrated to develop together action plans for common 
challenges, such as managing intricacies in local public administration culture and 
building stakeholder’s engagement in the absence of external funding for the initia- 
tives. The unique role of We love Kairouan as the network’s coordinator and back- 
bone support needed to be established through practice-based coaching session with 
each association, with each of them having an individual contact point at We love 
Kairouan. 

Novel pathways: Local sustainability initiatives or challenges provided the most 
flexible environment to become creative with stakeholders in testing a new role, and 
process, for civil society associations with sustainability missions. We love Kairouan 
as the network coordinator had key expertise and experience to pass on with regard 
to facilitating and implementing such processes, and needed to support the local 
adaptation of it to three different regional contexts. The network process design 
reflected this in its approach to build the network’s overall strategy and purpose on 
local associations and their initiatives. The expertise for multi-stakeholder collab- 
oration, and the role as facilitators was anchored in the network’s members with 
a combination of peer-coaching across the associations, process coaching for each 
individual association as well as joint learning and review sessions embedded in 
design principles for impact-oriented multi-stakeholder initiatives. Regular reviews 
within We love Kairouan ensured a process adaptation to joint needs emerging from 
the association’s progress with their initiatives. 

Value creation: While the network associations have similar missions and chal- 
lenges in realizing them, local cultures as well as the constraints coming along with 
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them are an important difference among them. All associations are located, respec- 
tively, in three different governorates, all with their own history and local iden- 
tity, most particularly regarding their role and self-understanding with regard to the 
countries’ revolution and the new social, political and economic order in its wake. 
Consequently, each of the associations also had a different perspective and stance 
to the coordinator role envisaged for We love Kairouan, situated in yet another 
governorate, geographically connecting them all. The network process design had 
to acknowledge these differences for the choice of the focal points for the respec- 
tive network associations within We love Kairouan: Affinities to or knowledge of 
local cultural identities were an important prerequisite in choosing the focal points. 
Conflicts needed to be dealt with within the core group of association representatives 
and We love Kairouan’s focal points. Only if reconciliation and consensus-building 
could not be achieved in this constellation, a broader group of the network’s backbone 
would engage in meetings with the respective association to broaden perspectives 
and engage in a deeper search for solutions to the conflicts. 

Dialogic exchange: One of the key purposes of the network was the need to make 
visible the shared challenges and need for a different role of the associations in driving 
local sustainability, in order to build shared strategies and action on this basis. At the 
same time, this need for transparency across previously unconnected associations 
was a challenge in itself, as judgement by unknown peers on poor performance in 
the highly driven advocacy world inhibited such structured and transparent conver- 
sations. The network process design had to integrate the building of an appreciative 
learning culture devoid of negative judgement from the start. This was done in smaller 
spaces within each association with the backbone organization of We love Kairouan 
first. Only then could larger collective learning exchanges across all associations be 
held and develop their enlivening potential. Weekly exchanges, always following the 
same structure of sharing updates and reflection on progress between associations 
and their focal points, were key to establishing this culture. In the preparation of the 
joint learning exchanges among all associations, the ability to abstract the challenges 
from their local context and define the underlying systemic pattern was imperative 
to help associations see the profound similarities in their challenges, as well as their 
opportunities. 

Contextual impact: Local sustainability is a mission practically translated and 
anchored in the network’s member missions—such as promotion of sustainable 
agriculture, protection of cultural heritage or climate change mitigation. Broader 
knowledge on the concept of sustainability and how their efforts fit into a larger 
trend however are largely absent among the associations, as well as among their 
stakeholder system. Consequently, no support structure exists among associations or 
wider stakeholders engaged in local initiatives that have a similar vision. The network 
process design focused heavily on a support structure as an entry point for addressing 
this situation. Mutual support practices and culture were introduced and supported 
from the beginning; spaces for their review and adjustment were integrated into 
every network meeting. The key element however was the individual support to each 
association member via the backbone organization. This was the space where shared 
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understanding of the larger sustainability context could flourish first and then extend 
to the spaces of collective reflection and action among the network associations. 

Within a year, and despite COVID-19 restrictions and public priorities focusing 
on public health, the network resulted in three fast-advancing local transformations 
in the three regions: in El Krib, local development plans based on ambitious envi- 
ronmental protection standards of the unique natural environment in that region have 
are formalized, with a resource fund of both private and public contributions for 
its implementation rapidly growing. In Regueb, farmers organized themselves to 
develop a local standard for organic agriculture and set up the first farmer-initiated 
cooperative to facilitate its integration in public agriculture policies as well as gener- 
ating a local demand and market for it. A twin mindset shift among both farmers 
and local consumers that local environmental associations had tried to promote for 
years, with no significant gain, rapidly took hold within a year. In Hergla, a complete 
redesign of the urban planning based on sustainability principles, translated to the 
local culture and context, was developed between civil society associations, more 
than 100 citizens, and the local administration. The plans and engagement generated 
quickly drew the attention and support from the regional administration, resulted in 
formal collaboration structures between the associations and administration for its 
implementation, and generated the personal support of the city’s mayor. 

The experience from the network in Tunisia is a good example for collective 
stewardship as the practice of stewarding transformations for multiple issues within a 
certain circumcised area. The challenges of good governance between administration 
and citizens and the local sustainability challenges vary greatly between communities 
in Sidi Bouzid, Sousse and Siliana. Yet, a transformation network across civil society 
associations in these locations could effectively leverage and catalyse the impact of 
each local multi-stakeholder initiative. 


20.5.2 Transformation Network Example 2: A Femxle-led 
Network Towards a New Economic Future 


The global example of a transformation network, the femxle-led network of profes- 
sional change-makers towards a new economic architecture, emerged out of a much 
larger consciousness on the challenges ahead towards regenerative civilization. It 
was built on the recognition that the current most dominant economic framework 
is built on a narrative of growth by all means, resource depletion and ignorance 
towards social and environmental externalities. We have built economic institutions 
that actively encourage and reward the masculine side of people. This narrative also 
assumes that resources to generate economic activities are unrestricted. Planetary 
limits, the existence of carefully balanced geo-bio-physical life-support systems, are 
absent in this narrative (Rockstrém, et al., 2019). 

This narrative did not simply emerge between theory and practice of economic 
activities, and it was deliberately promoted and inserted into all leading financial, 
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educational and economic institutions. The network was set up from the need to 
recreate a fundamentally new story about the economy as a human interaction system 
supporting people and the planetary life-support system, with womxn taking the 
lead. In addition, there are many proposals on new economic thinking emerging, 
which all deserve attention (such asRaworth, 2017; Trebeck & Williams, 2019 and 
publications by the Ellen MacArthur Foundation). But they are disconnected and 
have subsequently little chance to influence the current economic system. To address 
these needs, the 36x36 transformation network for wellbeing on a healthy planet was 
set up. Its goal is to unite at least 36 femxle professionals from around the globe to 
develop a new economic architecture and disseminate it globally in a manifesto. 

As in Tunisia, the set-up used a general process methodology, within which the 
network enablers were adapted to the context and used as strategic guidance for the 
process design. Below is the relevant context for each enabler again and its use as 
process guidance in this context: 

Purpose-building narratives: With the fragmented initiatives and exchange 
networks around a diversity of new economic approaches that already exists, an 
engaging and yet pluriverse narrative needed to be built that could engage potential 
network members from across a variety of communities of practice. It also needed to 
convey clearly its nature of action orientation vs the existing exchange networks and 
multi-stakeholder platforms in that area. The global ambition needed to be embedded 
in the network’s member selection and provide clarity on the process of bringing that 
narrative into a living practice on a global level. To integrate this into the network 
process design, wellbeing on a healthy planet was chosen as the purpose of the 
network that could speak to the diversity of lived existences and experience of womxn 
all over the world. Membership selection was explicit in selection criteria around age, 
gender, professional expertise as well as vision for the economy of the future that 
could contribute to the overall narrative. The global aspiration was also built into 
membership selection via a quota for global regions according to their proportion 
of the global human population. The network’s process roadmap is aligned around 
six guiding themes, derived from a system’s perspective on economic approaches, 
and offering clarity for network members on expected contributions to each step. 
Process anchoring sessions to support member’s transformative resilience, i.e. the 
ability of holding the ambiguity, complexity and uncertainty of the roadmap towards 
the narrative, are regularly held. 

Dynamic structures: In order to promote collective stewardship, multiple layers 
of connectivity and collective action need to be knitted across the network members. 
Connecting the community of practices across sectors, regions, schools of thought 
and cultures is imperative to allow a diverse and yet structured cross-pollination 
of members for collective sense-making and consensus-building around concrete 
action, be that e.g., on recommendations on metrics to achieve the network’s vision 
or identification of promising action initiatives on the ground that have scaling-up 
potential for the network’s purpose. The network process design helped the network 
members come together in small action teams for thematic exchanges around the 
six guiding themes, for peer exchanges on professional expertise building around 
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new economic approaches, in a global scholarship organizing hub focused on decol- 
onizing economics, in regional groups and a network strategy group. The process 
is regularly reviewed and adjusted to allow for the integration of emerging needs 
to promote connections of members across different boundaries (regions, expertise, 
sector, specialty, challenge, professional passions). Clarity on purpose and result 
expectation is co-developed and built into each action team. 

Novel pathways: In order to ensure the network develops into its transformative 
nature, capacities for collective stewardship for system’s transformation need to be 
built into the network-building process. At the same time, the network’s impact 
orientation needs to provide for testing ideas and concrete, issue-based initiatives, 
reviving local or regional collaboration ecosystems around new economic practice. 
For the process design, this meant the network-building sessions are embedded 
into a competence-building track of strategizing transformative change that conveys 
competence on the level of system thinking, strategic process design for transforma- 
tion processes and collective stewardship capacity. The network’s process roadmap 
foresees several prototype practice projects developed by member teams for contex- 
tualizing and implementing the manifesto content. A high-level network advisory 
group made up of femxle experts and strategic forerunners in new economic thinking 
and practice is providing the expert input and support needed. 

Value creation: The acknowledgement of difference and diversity in perspectives, 
approaches to change and value systems, to allow consensus-building around a mani- 
festo for a new economy is crucial for the network’s strategic delivery. With both a 
global claim and purpose, the network member needs to collectively support each 
other to provide space for the differences to emerge and at the same time make 
the connections possible and necessary for consensus around a manifesto for a new 
economic future. For the process design, this meant the layers of diverse connec- 
tivity built across the network members were also strategically chosen to bring out 
the differences and diversity, such as the regional teams and the sector and expertise 
mix within them. The term of ‘architecture’ (instead of, e.g., roadmap) was delib- 
erately chosen, since it refers to the design of an overall structure that allows for 
different manifestations. This honours the need for plural approaches to economics 
that all refer to overarching principles of wellbeing on a healthy planet. 

Dialogic exchange: In a network effort with an ambition of complex system 
transformation, the clarity of process regarding the purpose of internal exchanges 
is paramount for member engagement and contributions. Joint learning mechanisms 
and sessions need to have a clear connection to key points in the network’s roadmap, 
and result delivery needs to be transparently connected to goals and impact the 
network visions. For its purpose, the network needed both learning and exchange 
spaces for the divergence to emerge, as well as planning and strategic sessions to 
build cohesion and action orientation. For the process design, the network’s exchange 
sessions are clearly developed around cycles of divergence and reflection towards 
convergence and consensus-building. Exchanges around the six guiding themes are 
first built internally, with exploration/divergence and a following first consensus, 
e.g. regarding recommendations for further development of the theme in a public 
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format. All exchanges are anchored on a different conceptual level, from princi- 
ples to strategic roadmaps to implementation pathways. A learning series provides 
a structured space to hold all emerging exploration and consensus around manifesto 
elements. 

Contextual impact: A key challenge deriving from the membership criteria as well 
as from the network’s ambitious purpose is the connection to communities of practice, 
key institutions, organizations and networks that hold the different layers of influence 
and power necessary to implement the network’s manifesto on a large scale. In order 
to achieve its desired transformative effect, the network needs to be connected with— 
and be embedded in—existing strategic networks. For the network process design, 
this meant that a high-level advisory group with femxle experts is integrated into 
the network-building process. A key task for this group will be to identify together 
with the network members the kind of powerful structures, networks, institutions 
and organizations that are needed for the manifesto’s impact, and for the continuous 
development and (re-)building of the new economic architecture at the heart of it. 

Within its first 5 months, overall 48 high-profile global femxle professionals were 
selected for membership in the network, out of more than 100 expressions of interest. 
They span the globe from the Philippines to the US West Coast. A network vision, 
thematic action groups, regional representatives and strategic plans for the network in 
five global regions have been developed, and publications that explore, respectively, 
narratives and metrics for a new economic architecture have already been produced. 

The global network for wellbeing on a healthy planet highlights the need for 
visionary multiplicity and network leverage in transformation efforts. Only if the 
new economic architecture the network strives for allows for a pluriversality of 
envisioning, conceptualizing and living the economic future will the network build 
momentum and engage those it needs for a transformative impact. Similarly, it needs 
to actively reach out and bring in the existing networks and the powerful institutional 
stakeholders in this field in order to achieve the necessary leverage. 


20.6 Conclusion 


Transformation networks are the cornerstone to drive transformative impact. A look 
at the practical experience with transformative impact shows that it emerges most 
strongly in networks of multi-stakeholder initiatives and networks-of-networks. The 
most important distinguishing characteristic of such transformation networks is their 
nature of bringing together existing learning networks, exchange networks and multi- 
stakeholder initiatives to strategically drive transformative action. This strategic 
action orientation of the network can purposefully be built if guidance is derived 
from principles generating aliveness in systems. The six network enablers intro- 
duced above fulfil those criteria and can thus function as important orientation in 
building transformation networks. They also importantly attend to the three core 
approaches of transformation literacy—collective stewardship, visionary multiplicity 
and network leverage. Two practical examples of building transformation networks 
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with the enablers were examined, one on a local and one on a global level. Both 
examples show that the enablers can be adapted to very different network levels 
and contexts, and provide strategic and practical guidance in the complex process of 
actively setting up a transformation network. A key insight from these experiences is 
that the process of setting up and driving transformation networks needs an iterative 
loop of attention to systemic patterns and process design. The network enablers can 
only develop their potential if regular attention is paid to systemic patterns to tailor 
and translate them to each context. A circle of observing, adapting and enacting 
is always needed to ensure vitality in the system that embeds the transformation 
network, so that it can continue to be transformative. And important research need 
that emerges from these experiences is the need to have a closer look at backbone 
organizations for such networks. In both the local and also the global examples, orga- 
nizations® that initiated and facilitated the process of setting up the networks had a 
deciding role in the success of the effort. For such an influential role, a closer look 
is necessary on what characteristics and resources such organizations need to have, 
potentially at different phases in the process and certainly on the different possible 
levels, in order to successfully take up the role as initiator, driver and eventually 
backbone support for a transformation network. 
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Chapter 21 A) 
Collective Stewardship Towards Life get 
Economies 


Petra Kuenkel 


Abstract This chapter explores how different actors, who drive an urgently needed 
economic systems change, can become part of a more coherent transformation system 
by focusing on a unifying future narrative: creating economies in service to life. The 
understanding of what gives life to systems is an overarching guiding force of the 
manifold transformative efforts that already exist. Based on an extensive literature 
review of new economic approaches, the chapter introduces a combination of guiding 
principles for new economies that would safeguard planetary and human integrity, 
while allowing for different interpretations and manifestations. It shows that for most 
principles, implementation strategies already exist. However, the so urgent systems 
transformations require combined efforts and an approach of collective stewardship 
by multiple actors, across societal sectors, cultures and institutions. The chapter elab- 
orates how the adoption of a systems aliveness approach informs collective steward- 
ship. The conscious choice of a constellation of strategic drivers, if applied together, 
increases the leverage of transformative efforts. The chapter concludes with deliber- 
ations on how to use the guiding principles and strategic drivers as an entry point for 
creating pathways towards regenerative civilizations, in which planetary life-support 
systems are as much valued as the dignity of people. 


Keywords Life economy - Systems transformation + Planetary boundaries - 
Hothouse Earth - Economies in service to life + Systems aliveness - Transformation 
systems * Collective stewardship - Transformation literacy - Regeneration - 
Circularity 


21.1 Introduction: A New Economic Perspective 


The many symptoms of global sustainability challenges such as biodiversity loss, 
rising inequalities, or the climate crisis are today widely acknowledged as symp- 
toms of humanly induced self-destructive economic behaviour. Not surprisingly, the 
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number of voices that call for a change not only in the political realm, but also in the 
global economic system is increasing. It is time to fundamentally shift the purpose of 
economic action towards delivering wellbeing on a healthy planet. There is a rising 
realization that the current system consumes both human and natural resources in a 
way that, despite slowly improving global living standards, it deteriorates the plane- 
tary life-support system and causes more and more inequalities (Mazzucato, 2021). 
All historic forms of running economies such as capitalism, communism, socialism, 
or colonialism have had advantages for some and major disadvantages for many 
others. All manifestations of economics so far had destructive elements, because the 
link between economic systems, human wellbeing, and ecological impact remained 
unquestioned, ignored, or at least insufficiently considered. Our dominating global 
perspective is an economic template that is falling short of addressing the climate 
crisis, ecosystem destruction, and, more recently, a fair approach to overcoming 
the COVID-19 global pandemic. Not only does it fail to provide solutions to chal- 
lenges like the 17 Sustainable Development Goals, the increasing global inequality 
and social fragmentation, but it actively contributes to accelerating the dangerous 
status quo. The growth focus of the current economic framework at the expense of 
nature’s integrity and social cohesion is based on centuries of natural and human 
resource exploitation, culminating in the broad global dissemination of the neolib- 
eral narrative and subsequently the supporting institutions (Lovins et al., 2018). The 
overarching story of today’s outdated economic framework is simple, but powerfully 
ingrained in all global systems: its narrative suggests that the sole goal of the economy 
and of businesses is to generate financial wealth; that the freedom of the individual 
(person or corporation) is the primary societal value; that government should be 
small, protecting individuals and their private property; and that markets need to be 
free and unrestricted and will self-organize for the benefit of all (ibid.). This narra- 
tive assumes that resources to generate economic activities are unrestricted. Planetary 
limits, the existence of carefully balanced geo-bio-physical life-support systems, are 
absent in this narrative. Evenly absent is the idea of commons that all people (and 
other living beings) need to have access to. Governments that guide or steer markets 
for the sake of the common good are seen as the problem; the doctrine of free 
markets with constant economic growth was enshrined as governments’ main goal. 
The global COVID-19 pandemic made the flaws of the current system transparent 
and reframed at least the role of the public sector as a guardian of people’s overall 
health. The pandemic raised additional questions, including how we as humans will 
live in greater harmony with nature in the near future. Hence, it is time to think 
about sustainable forms of economies that combine the positive elements of various 
approaches and are appropriate to the challenges of our time. 

This chapter explores how different actors, who drive an urgently needed 
economic systems change, can become part of a more coherent transformation system 
by focusing on a unifying future narrative: creating economies in service to life. The 
understanding of what gives life to systems is an overarching guiding force of the 
manifold transformative efforts that already exist. Based on an extensive literature 
review of new economic approaches, the chapter introduces a combination of guiding 
principles for new economies that would safeguard planetary and human integrity, 
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while allowing for different interpretations and manifestations. It shows that for most 
principles, implementation strategies already exist. However, the so urgent systems 
transformations require combined efforts and an approach of collective stewardship 
by multiple actors, across societal sectors, cultures, and institutions. The chapter elab- 
orates how the adoption of a systems aliveness approach informs collective steward- 
ship. The conscious choice of a constellation of strategic drivers, if applied together, 
increase the leverage of transformative efforts. The chapter concludes with delibera- 
tions on how to use the guiding principles and strategic drivers as an entry point for 
creating pathways towards regenerative civilizations, in which planetary life-support 
systems are as much valued as the dignity of people. 


21.2 Life Economies 


The future needs a global economic architecture that focuses on the conditions for 
life on our planet and the vitality or aliveness of all living beings, including human 
beings. This means, first of all, that we must understand the basic principles of such 
architecture: economies must be life-serving. Individual and collective wellbeing 
must be thought of together, as must be the interplay between people and nature. 
The core task for the future, then, is to recognize the conditions for interwoven 
social, economic, and ecological patterns and to continually and collaboratively 
ensure that these patterns enhance the vitality of local and global systems (Kuenkel, 
2019; Kuenkel & Waddock, 2019). 

There are many attempts to define principles, properties, or criteria that should 
guide a new economic system: they intend to not only halt the current negative 
path dependencies, but redirect the goal of economic activities away from what is 
perceived as an outdated growth paradigm towards a contribution to life. Quite a 
few authors have entered this new territory in thinking. There are blueprints for 
approaches to new forms of economies that not only address the fundamental role of 
humans in the Anthropocene as responsible actors within the framework of planetary 
boundaries (Cornell, 2012; Rockström et al., 2009), but also make concrete proposals 
for their implementation. These include the Economy of Common Good (Felber, 
2018), an Economy in Service to Life (Lovins et al., 2018), the Mindful Economy 
(Magnuson, 2007), the Sufficiency Economy (Bergsteiner & Dharmapiya, 2016), 
the Caring Economy (Folbre, 1995), the Wellbeing Economy (Fioramonti, 2017), 
the Feminist Economy (Jacobsen, 2020), the Circular Economy (Ellen MacArthur 
Foundation, 2013), the Doughnut Economy (Raworth, 2018), Economics of Arrival 
(Trebeck & Williams, 2019), Mission Economy (Mazzucato, 2021), among many 
others. 

What runs through all of these different approaches for a new economy are themes 
that focus on social and ecological vitality: first, a future economy must include 
nature in its balance sheets, incorporate boundary values of economic activity more 
clearly, and include ecosystem services. Second, a new economy must aim at the 
fair distribution of resources, income, and prosperity, and third, it must be linked 
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to forms of political participation in such a way that economic development can be 
negotiated and shaped in terms of individual and collective vitality. However, it is 
important to recognize that as much as there is agreement about the necessity of a 
fundamental shift, the future may require a plurality in approaches. A new economic 
architecture needs to leave space for different implementation options, which all 
follow the principle of enabling and maintaining vital systems of life and which are 
all based on the basic idea that humankind and nature are inextricably linked. The term 
‘life economy’ reflects most appropriately what the future can look like. Economies 
which are in service to life operate in accordance with the needs of the planetary 
life-support system, respectively the planetary boundaries. They would be guided 
by multiple frameworks that safeguard the commons and balance the wellbeing of 
individuals and the wellbeing of the collective. Hence, the understanding what gives 
life to systems is part of the foundation of a new economic architecture. The skills 
to implement it are either already available or can be learned. If—as many scientists 
and sages predict—we need to rise up to our capacity for a collective stewardship 
approach to stabilize the trajectories of our planet including our societies, we need 
to become more humble partners of life’s potential to renew and replenish. Strategic 
transformations need to change the grammar of how we observe reality. We need to 
practice a system’s view of life, when we define what is needed for a shift of our 
dominant economic and social paradigms. 


21.3 Building Transformation Systems 


Sustainability challenges are nested in the complex adaptive systems that consti- 
tute human socio-economic-—ecological developments (Otto et al., 2020). A global 
pandemic, caused by an invisible virus, has taught us what it means to live in an 
interconnected world, in which the ability of one society to gain resilience is inextri- 
cably linked with the existence or lack of the same capacity in another society. This 
is more than a lesson in global health issue. It invites us to realize that understanding 
our world from a systemic perspective is central to conceptualizing transformative 
change. The need for a novel and integrated approach becomes even more apparent 
when we look at the patchwork of transformative efforts that are already happening 
in the world. The actors that have probably the most serious track record of caring for 
all forms of life on our planet are civil society organizations. Wikipedia lists more 
than 40,000 internationally operating social or environmental NGOs (and vastly 
more exist at national and local levels). Yet, their task is often to repair damages 
and alleviate unjust or ecologically threatening economic impact to keep the planet 
and our social systems from collapse. In addition, many regenerative communities 
have formed to steward bottom-up local economic changes on all continents. They 
live the future on a small scale, but have limited influence. Social movements gather 
increasing numbers of young and old people who take to the streets to alert politicians 
and corporations of the climate crisis and its links to the economic system. They are 
utterly underfinanced, but forceful and impactful in press and social media and have 
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an undeniable influence on mindset shifts. Science and academia have been obliv- 
ious to naming the multiple effects of the current economic system for a long time, 
but more and more publicly funded research is going into environmental and social 
issues including research on economic transition and transformations. This is good 
news with promising results, but the competition is fierce and many research insti- 
tutions have become captives of the neoliberal narrative in content and operations. 
Public sector and multilateral institutions gradually show increasing commitments 
to climate goals (with still many exceptions), but only few dare questioning the 
economic system or even openly drive economic systems change.!' Radical shifts 
can hardly be expected from governments, who want to be re-elected; hence, the 
regulatory improvement of guidance for economies is only slowly implemented 
with lots of fall backs and lack of courage. But even the private sector which is 
to be expected to thrive on the current under-regulated world market has awakened 
to the possibility that exploiting people, avoiding tax, and damaging planetary life- 
support systems may fire back sooner rather than later. Since the financial crisis in 
2008, increasing efforts to define and live corporate responsibility have emerged from 
medium-scale enterprises to global corporations—without fundamental shifts in how 
businesses operate. Some do green washing, many have good intentions, and some 
start industry-wide collaborations or get into multi-stakeholder partnerships with 
civil society organizations or the public sector to address sustainability challenges.” 
But all are captive to the global economic dynamics and the finance system. Many 
corporations have realized the conundrum and added foundations to their portfolio 
which pursue similar goals as many civil society organizations. How this patchwork 
is knitted together is rarely attended to, because it is so overwhelmingly complex. 
Gradually, global networks have emerged which connect different societal and global 
actors within and outside institutions and act as interlinkage for economic system 
change (see also Chap. 20). Less than an ideological battle of the perfect future 
economic systems, these collaboratives of actors around the globe may not always 
agree on the pathways to take, but if they stay connected and in respect of each other, 
they can iteratively approximate systems that improve wellbeing on a healthy planet. 
The fixation on one particular solution, one future economic model, one prescribed 
set of metrics, or a circumcised target is less important than the acknowledgement of 
various transformative approaches, laboratories, and temporary solutions that follow 
underlying principles of life-enhancing economic activities. 

Collectively stewarding economic systems change means that many cross- 
institutional, cross-sector, and cross-national stakeholders in multiple interconnected 
systems and subsystems contribute to the puzzle in a much more conscious way. 
Figure 21.1 shows an exemplary overview of a transformation system of actors that 
all contribute to the broad goal of wellbeing of people on a healthy planet. While 
the pathways to implementation may differ, the broad direction is clear: creating 


l Positive Examples: Wellbeing Economy Government Alliance members: Scotland, Wales, Iceland, 
Finland and Scotland, while Canada and Costa Rica are at least supportive of the approach. Source: 
https://wellbeingeconomy.org/wego; accessed 14 June 2021. 


2 Example are global responsible value chain initiatives such as in: cocoa, textiles, or coffee. 
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Fig. 21.1 Transformation system towards life economies (copyright by the author) 


life economies will require a fundamental shift in the global operating system. The 
change will be radical, because only a new North Star for new economics will 
engender the necessary behavioural changes. At the same time, the change will be 
incremental in the sense that transformative actions and steady small adjustments will 
gradually modify how societies, including the global society, operate in economic 
activities (Göpel 2016). The systems thinker and architect Christopher Alexander 
(2005) captured this when he said: 


There is no ‘revolutionary’ approach that has much hope. The present system cannot be 
destroyed and replaced: it is too widely present, and too deeply embedded, in too many 
institutions. And it is, besides, for all its faults, serving us too well, in too many areas 
of life, for us to want to destroy and replace it. [...] The practical means we seek must be 
gradual, incremental modes of change, which somehow manage to inject living sequences— 
and morphogenetic ones—into the present system of processes (p. 532). [...]. We begin to 
envisage a world in which every process, rule, human interaction, purpose-filled act, and 
anything which touches the environment engages with the major task of creating coherent 
living form. This needs to be understood by everyone: administrators, inventors, actors, 
users, builders, children (p. 547). 


21.4 Guiding Principles for Life Economies 


Understanding what gives life to systems, learning what a coherent living form can 
be in a particular context, will become a guiding force for strategizing the economic 
systems change we so deeply need (Kuenkel, 2019; Kuenkel & Waddock, 2019). 
If systems aliveness is the capability of small and larger systems to gain resilience, 
and regenerate and maintain their vitality in mutual consistency with other systems, 
the economy as a major force of human ecological interaction must be guided by 
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the overarching goal of life enhancement. The overall purpose of economies in 
service of life is to operate in accordance with the needs of planetary life-support 
systems. They serve the wellbeing of people and are guided by frameworks that 
balance the wellbeing of the individual and the collective. 

Economies are patterns of behaviour in a fractal nature and so are attempts to 
transform the economic system. They also are fractals of the envisaged future pattern 
of relational economic interaction (Fath et al., 2019). This constitutes a challenge: 
guiding principles for future economies need to be general enough to not prescribe 
certain solutions, yet comprehensible and concrete enough to help guide the funda- 
mental shift necessary. The term principle is here understood as fundamental propo- 
sitions that govern a system’s behaviour. Guiding principles inform and inspire, but 
do not prescribe thought and action. They can have numerous applications, manifest 
in many different ways, and need to be translated into narratives and pathways.° 
As mentioned above, many authors have described aspects of how economies of 
the future need to function in order to safeguard ecological and human life-support 
systems. They suggest principles, properties, or criteria, while each focusing on 
different aspects that, together, could make up a whole.* Many of them can be related 
to the generic systems aliveness principles elaborated in Part 1 Chap. 7. The guiding 
principles for life economies, therefore, draw on the descriptions by the mentioned 
authors, correspond with generic life principles,’ and are translated into a termi- 
nology that is accessible and understandable enough to guide action. In addition, the 
principles can be linked to pioneering practices already taking place, even though 
this may happen in niches of the mainstream economic system. This gives hope that 
the connected implementation of such principles will indeed shift the entire system 
rather sooner than later. Figure 21.2 shows the principles. Table 21.1 summarizes 
their features and gives examples of how they already manifest. The sections that 
follow explore the principles in more detail. 


21.4.1 Regeneration and Circularity 


The guiding principles of regeneration and circularity refer on the one hand to the 
ecological flow of resources and material. They need to be produced and consumed 


3 The understanding of the term ‘principles’ is partly inspired by The Oxford Dictionary https://en. 
oxforddictionaries.com/definition/principle. 


4 The list of literature reviewed include Fath et al. (2019), Parker and Ragnarsdottir (2021), 
Fullerton (2015), Raworth (2018): Wellbeing Economy Alliance: www.wellbeingeconomyallia 
nce.org; Future Fit Foundation Guide (2019); Lovins et al. (2018); Mazzucato (2021), Jackson 
(2016), Jacobs (2002), Jørgensen et al. (2015), Leading4Wellbeing (2017). 

5 The guiding principles match with the systems’ aliveness principles described in Chap.7 in 
the following way: regeneration and circularity belong to generativity, localization and contex- 
tuality belong to containment; adaptability and innovation belong to novelty; transparency and 
accountability belong to consciousness; participation and distribution belong to interconnectedness; 
regulation and contribution belong to wholeness. 
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Fig. 21.2 Guiding principles for life economies (copyright by the author) 


so that either waste is turned into new products, the use of products has no waste, or 
consumed products are biodegradable. Nature, indeed, must be the guide for produc- 
tion and consumption in its regenerative capacity and circularity, but also in the limita- 
tion of usage, reusage, and maintenance. On the other hand, these guiding principles 
refer to social systems: they need to be constructed in a way that social services, 
care work, arts, and culture as well as services to the society are not only recog- 
nized as important, but valued as indispensable elements of regeneration and mutual 
support that enhances the vitality and resilience of societies. There is a clear trend 
in new economic approaches, for example, to adopt both regenerative and circular 
practices, such as city-based or national Circular Economy roadmaps (SITRA, 2016; 
MacArthur Foundation 2013), to develop policies towards strategic support to regen- 
erative agriculture or agroecology; or to restore and expand biodiversity and natural 
habitats. Only few such approaches integrate the second element of societal care, for 
example, Feminist Economy (Jacobsen, 2020) and Caring Economy (Folbre, 1995) 
as fundamental. Arts and culture, today, are still seen as an add-on—the crucial 
link between their culturally diverse societal regenerative effect and the economy is 
seldom highlighted and often exploited for business purposes only. 
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Table 21.1 Guiding principles, features and practices of life economies 


Guiding principles 


1. Regeneration and circularity 

Production and consumption cycles are 
socially embedded and have net-zero negative 
impact or regenerate life-support systems 


Selected existing practices 


Regenerative or organic agriculture, 
agroecology, solidarity agriculture, valuation 
of ecosystem services, regenerative and 
renewable energy systems, circularity of 
materials and biodegradable products; 
cradle-to cradle approaches; zero-waste 
approaches, nature conservation and ecosystem 
restoration; soil management, forest protection 
and reforestation; rewildering; allocating land 
portions for nature and national parks; 
nature-based solutions; land and resources 
entrusted, not owned; regenerative 
investments; circular cities; national circular 
economy roadmaps, responsible value chains; 
social entrepreneurship; care work and service 
to society highly valued; reproductive activities 
valued 


2. Localization and contextuality 
Economic activities are contextually adapted 
and strengthen regional cycles 


Locally embedded economic cycles; regional 
bio-economies; community-based economic 
entities; shared ownership (cooperatives); 
locally governed commons; healthy balance 
between small, medium and large economic 
entities; globally connected values, locally 
implemented; economic activities organized in 
networks; from ownership of goods to sharing 
products; inclusion of weaker and 
marginalized communities and people 


3. Adaptability and innovation 
Learning mechanisms foster life-enhancing 
technological and social innovation 


4. Transparency and Accountability 
Reporting mechanisms and metrics create 
awareness of and track systems’ vitality 


Thriving markets with healthy competition; 
regenerative product innovation; guided 
technological innovation serving principles 1 
and 5; economic and resource efficiency; 
quality standards; valued social innovation; 
social entrepreneurship; impact investing; 
business purpose oriented towards value for 
societies and ecosystems 


Reporting standards; product traceability; 
transparent tax systems; progress 
measurements that reflect contribution to 
society and ecosystems; wellbeing indicators; 
nature as part of balance sheet; internalization 
of social and environmental costs; business 
accountability for environmental and social 
impact; digitalization in service of 
transparency of economic activities; broad 
access to information 


(continued) 
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Table 21.1 (continued) 


Guiding principles Selected existing practices 

5. Participation and distribution Broad access to education and political 
Governance and distributive measures guide participation; wealth distribution measures; 
wellbeing for all and ensure gender and social | distributive tax systems; public participation in 
equity economically relevant strategies; use of 


digitalization for participation and tracking of 
ecosystems and social system’s health; 
democratic control of economic development 
and strategies; participatory corporate 
governance models; social and racial equity as 
guide for economic activities; peer-to-peer 
learning mechanisms; affirmative action 


6. Regulation and contribution Finance systems in service of society and 
Voluntary and obligatory agreements safeguard | nature; tax incentive systems that safeguard 
commons and contribute to the vitality of nature, commons, and social equity; 

social and ecological life-support systems regulations and laws that create level playing 


fields for business regarding human rights, 
workers’ rights and rights of nature; guiding 
regulations towards improvement of wellbeing; 
obligatory contribution of economic entities to 
societal wellbeing and progress; fiscal policies 
that incentivize regenerative investments; laws 
governing businesses that include new purpose; 
sustainable public procurements guidance; 
taxing resources rather than workers/people 


21.4.2 Localization and Contextuality 


The guiding principles of localization and contextuality refer to a number of aspects 
that are crucially important for life economies. Firstly, they speak to the need to 
acknowledge the potential that lies in the vitality of local or regional economic 
cycles (including what is still today framed as the informal sector), because they not 
only thrive on cultural diversity, but also connect people in a network of mutually 
beneficial relationships. Life economies need to be locally embedded and adjusted 
to local needs. While globalization did not only have negative effects and massively 
contributed to an understanding of the world as a whole, future economies may 
need to dismantle some of the deteriorating effects such as lack of transparency in 
global value chains with exploitative working conditions, high waste production, 
high energy usage for logistics, and resource depletion. If regeneration and circu- 
larity apply, localization and contextuality are the logical consequences. Humankind 
has always traded across the world and will do so in future, but economies in service 
of life will require showing the true costs of resources and logistics, and calcu- 
late the internalization of costs into products. The challenge is to find the balance 
between regional economic cycles, regional specialization, and global connections. 
This suggests that these principles require a serious investigation into the currently 
so dominant power agglomeration of large multinational companies. The question, 
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if monopolization in economies is per se detrimental, is not a new one, and there 
will be no easy answer. However, both in the financial and in the commodity sector, 
a life-enhancing future will presumably only work with clear checks and balances 
that prevent excessive power concentrations. 


21.4.3 Adaptability and Innovation 


The guiding principles of adaptability and innovation refer to human inventiveness 
in future economies, the search for excellence, and the creativity of finding new 
solutions to difficulties arising. But there is more to these principles: they reveal 
aspects of economies that have been crucial in the past, are important today, and will 
be essential for the future. It is almost as if an aspect of the free market doctrine 
which is certainly a partial cause for the current sustainability challenges, and is 
worth keeping and nurturing: the commitment to quality and the role of competition 
to achieve it. Despite the current ignorance of markets towards environmental and 
social impacts, the saying that the market rewards mastery is valid. People must be 
trained or manipulated to fall prey to abundant cheap and low-quality products, but 
they always recognize good quality; they are generally open to explore new products 
and new ways of doing things. This means that the definition of quality needs to 
include at least the first and the second set of principles. The question is what, in 
future economies, will guide market freedom and inventiveness: it is the North Star 
arising from the question ‘is what we invent life-enhancing’? But it is not only 
life-enhancing innovation and learning from nature for product cycles that counts. 
Adaptability as a principle refers back to the way economies embed individual, 
collective, societal, and global learning mechanisms, because these determine the 
capability to adjust pathways. 


21.4.4 Transparency and Accountability 


The operating principles of transparency and accountability underscore the 
mentioned learning mechanisms. Measuring progress towards life-enhancing 
economic action is crucially important, and without the responsibility by economic 
actors, be they private, public, collectively owned, or civil society actors, to reveal 
their impact on social and environment issues, economies in service of life will not 
manifest. But a radical shift towards life-enhancing economic action requires more 
than not doing harm or compliance with minimal legal standards. The future will 
link the license to operate not only for business, but all forms of enterprises (such as 
public and not-for-profit) to their net positive impact on people and nature. Whether 
this means reinvestment of a certain portion of profits into regenerative activities, the 
legally anchored accountability of enterprises to social or societal development, or a 
fundamental questioning of the negative path dependencies of the entire profit logic 
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(Hinton, 2021). Transparency and accountability, coupled with the other principles, 
is aroute to awareness, learning, and measuring of progress. These principles have a 
wide array of possibilities for manifestation. The recent years have seen a prolifera- 
tion of reporting mechanisms for companies,° environmental or social target setting 
and accountability procedures,’ and demands for the traceability of goods. The 
attempts to anchor these principles are well underway, but will only unfold their 
potential, if the other principles are also lived reality. 


21.4.5 Participation and Distribution 


The guiding principles of participation and distribution sound as if they belong to 
the political realm, not to economic activities as such. But this is an illusion. It is the 
framework for economic activities that counts; it guides action and informs behaviour. 
What history has shown manifold since industrialization is that unguided free markets 
do not solve social and environmental problems, they cause them (Mazzucato, 2021). 
They have historically contributed to advancing living conditions, if the state played a 
strong role in ensuring wealth distribution and redistributions. Particularly, the social 
market economies in, for example, Northern European countries gave evidence to 
the intrinsically linked connections between low rates of inequality, high democratic 
participation, environmental regulations, and redistributive tax systems (OECD 2013; 
O’ Neill et al. 2018). However, these countries are experiencing rising inequality as 
a result of the introduction of neoliberal free market narratives. Strong states are 
indispensable for economies in service of life (Nair, 2018). Not necessarily only 
tax systems count, it is the good governance, the absence of corrupt economic 
activities, the support for small and medium-size enterprises or cooperatives, the 
advancement of community-owned enterprises, or technology guidance for regener- 
ative and renewable production lines, or national strategies for circular economies, 
which set frameworks that are life-enhancing. However, life economies require even 
more engagement: they reach into forms of governance that ensure participation of 
communities and citizens in the development of those economic priorities that serve 
people and nature. 


© Most known is the Global Reporting Initiative. Accessed 3 June 2021: https://www.globalreport 
ing.org. 

7 Examples are the ‘Science- based Target Network’, the ‘Capital’s Coalition’ accessed 3 June 2021: 
https://capitalscoalition.org; or the ‘Future-fit Foundation’ accessed 3 June 2021: https://futurefit 
business.org. 

8 Examples are the FairTrade Standards or the Forest Stewardship Council, which most paper and 
packaging companies have already adopted with its traceability requirements. 
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21.4.6 Regulation and Contribution 


The guiding principles of regulation and contribution refer to the above-mentioned 
role of strong and well-governed states that underpin the operating system of 
economies in service of life. The relationship between Anthropocenic activities, 
increasing population pressure, safeguarding the commons, and prosperity balanced 
between individual and collective wellbeing requires regulatory approaches. They do 
not substitute, but complement the development of value systems around economies 
in service of life, the self-organization of economic activities with a renewed purpose 
to enhance life, as well as new forms of governance. Indeed, the manifestation of the 
principles in conjunction with each other reduces the need for regulatory approaches. 
Constitutions, laws, standards, and regulations are less important, if norms and values 
are anchored and the narrative of life enhancement is intrinsically linked to economic 
activities. This is why the linked principle is contribution: the economic guiding func- 
tion of strong and democratically legitimized states is to ensure that economies do 
what their purpose is—to contribute to a quality of life that spans across humankind 
and includes all species. The core question of “how do we contribute to life’ is a 
constant orientation and reorientation. Yet, the strong guiding function of regula- 
tions to safeguard life needs to be acknowledged: only rights of nature, ecocide laws, 
human rights, and workers’ rights create a level playing field for businesses in which 
all would compete under the same premises. Fiscal policies that incentivize regenera- 
tive investments simply guide sensible behaviour. Tax systems that safeguard nature 
and distribute wealth strengthen societal resilience. Public funding for innovative 
future research into learning from nature for technologies or financial support for the 
restoration of ecosystems enhances the quality of life for all. 


21.5 Scenario: The Energy Sector in a Life Economy 


Models that inform future scenarios show that the current global sustainability 
challenges are interlinked (Steffen et al., 2018). Halting the emerging ‘Hothouse 
Earth’ (ibid.) trajectories therefore requires evenly complex and interlinked strate- 
gies. Today and in future, the energy sector is an essential part of the functioning 
of societies. Only the recent years have awakened not only activists and NGOs, but 
many politicians as well as company owners or shareholders, to the immensity and 
the urgency of the challenges to reduce carbon emissions, if not capture carbon. The 
climate crisis calls for net-zero emissions in a relatively short period of time. Ignored 
for a long time, this now moves into the centre of attention of many political actors 
(IAE 2021, Gielen et al., 2019). However, the transformation of the global energy 
sector is mainly perceived as a technological challenge which a mix between state 
interventions and markets can solve. Yet, what would it mean to apply the guiding 
principles of life economies for the energy sector? 
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The guiding principles of regeneration and circularity seem to be self-evident in 
the transformation towards renewable energy sources. However, the entire production 
cycles need to be looked at regarding circularity of materials. The natural resources 
that are required for the current technological status are far from this goal; partic- 
ularly in the mobility sector, the resource requirements, if they remain unchanged, 
will continue the trajectory of resource depletion, landscape degradation, and human 
rights violations (Lee & Clark, 2018). This means that innovation and adaptability, 
more specifically public and private funding support for innovative technology devel- 
opment for the circularity of materials and for the increase in energy efficiency, will 
become a cornerstone of success. The last 20 years have shown that without strong 
guiding policy interventions and decisive decisions, transformations in the energy 
sector fall short of their potential or have even slowed down (Nair, 2018). Hence, 
regulations in the sense of clear targets that go far beyond the Paris agreement are 
crucially important. But regulations include more than goals: they require the trans- 
lation of targets into regulatory administrative procedures at all levels of society and 
for all societal sectors. This will meet resistance, from market actors, politicians who 
want to be re-elected, and citizens who need to change behaviour. Hence, only a strong 
awakened wish of all actors, individually and institutionally, to make their contribu- 
tion to a renewable, carbon—neutral future would pave the way. Stories about future 
possibilities are inspiring drivers for transformative change, but net-zero pathways 
are not inspiring—neither for people who either have no or unstable access to energy 
nor for those privileged who feel entitled to have stable energy access and assume this 
will not change, no matter how they act. Technologically solving the climate crisis 
without addressing power concentrations and unequal access to energy worldwide 
will inevitably lead to additional challenges. Three sets of guiding principles would 
address this, if they became part of the foundation for the transformations. 

Firstly, transparency and accountability would mean that the information about 
the need for transformations is more clearly disseminated. Moreover, progress and 
the contribution of all actors towards net-zero pathways would be openly reported 
against set targets, and choices to contribute would be transparently available to 
all—including citizens. 

Secondly, support for net-zero pathways would open up, if goals included massive 
changes in the way energy is distributed. Hence, as guiding principles, only partic- 
ipation and distribution would engender true transformations that would provide 
energy access for all across the world in privileged as well as marginalized areas 
(which would massively reduce their marginalization). Again, these principles would 
only work in conjunction with regeneration and circularity—hence, if what should 
work for privileged areas should also work for today’s marginalized areas, the circu- 
larity principle becomes even more important. Here, life economies would require 
leapfrogging technologies. The future calls for decentralized energy production, 
funding support for reshaping ownership of energy systems, and publicly subsidizing 
innovative technologies for renewables that do not exploit natural resources. 

Thirdly, the transformation would inevitably require regionalization and contextu- 
ality. Without weakening the importance of global agreements and global technology 
exchange, energy access for all requires finding adjusted versions of a renewable 
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energy production mix that meets the criteria of all other guiding principles. In most 
countries, energy is a monopolized sector with publicly or privately owned compa- 
nies that have a strong interest to perpetuate their existence, power, and profits. For 
example, the route to decentralization and access for all through community-owned 
energy systems is, despite the fact that they may enormously contribute to commu- 
nity resilience and political stability, riddled with fierce obstacles. Even in countries, 
where decentralized renewable energy production is supported by government poli- 
cies or subsidies, they tend to get integrated into the existing power structures of 
large companies. Access to renewable energy for all is confronted with a multi- 
faceted arrangement of structures that are hardly conducive for transformations. The 
conclusion is clear: creating a transformed energy sector with all guiding princi- 
ples as guiding criteria would be exemplary for the new operating system of life 
economies. 

Today, a true transformation of the energy sector is confronted with a multifaceted 
arrangement of structures that are hardly conducive for the wholeness of changes that 
need happening: yet, all elements of the mutually supportive guiding principles are 
already existing—in pioneering government regulations, community-owned energy 
plants and knowledge about circularity. How then to strategize transformations? 


21.6 Stewarding Economic System Change 


The guiding principles for economies in service of life show that attempts to establish 
such economies already exist, but need to be amplified and accelerated. Moreover, 
they need to be connected in intelligent ways and linked to the underlying new 
narrative of life enhancement. Whether climate change and the planetary emergency 
situations have taken us towards near collapse, or whether the patchwork of promising 
shifts will move us towards a positive tipping point of transformative change, cannot 
be answered at this point. What is undeniably clear is that power concentrations 
including economic power, without checks and balances, have a life-deteriorating 
effect and hence do not serve life economies. They undermine almost all of the 
above-mentioned principles. Refocusing economic narratives towards life enhance- 
ment suggests a fundamental reorientation towards addressing power imbalances. In 
addition, the potential for a different future may be growing right there at the edges of 
the current system, where the most marginalized people live. Truly focusing on life 
may reach actors of the global society for whom issues like climate change and plan- 
etary emergencies have no meaning, because they struggle with much more apparent 
problems. 

The question arises, what accelerates the emerging shift towards developing life 
economies, and how could actors collaborate and strategize such transformative 
change, in different places in the world, locally as well as globally? How could 
the loosely connected actors become part of a larger transformation system? The 
essentially nonlinear, relational, and mutually supportive system aliveness princi- 
ples that underpin the guiding principles of life economies need to also find their 
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way into the linear planning modalities required by today’s institutions. Too few 
theories, approaches, tools, methodologies, and frameworks enable actors to look 
at the patterns of interaction between people, strategies, interventions, or metrics 
that underlie complex systemic challenges and to see how these patterns enhance 
the quality of aliveness in living systems (or diminish it) (Donges et al., 2017; 
Kuenkel, 2019). A fundamental insight from the leadership of change guides the way: 
successful change endeavours mirror the way the envisioned future should operate. 
In other words, every step in the collective stewardship of transformations is a labo- 
ratory for living the future. Hence, even though transforming the economic systems 
will be hard work, meet resistance, and inevitably face challenges and setbacks, the 
systems aliveness principles need to not only inform the way future economies are 
organized, but also give rise to strategy elements in economic systems change. This 
opens pathways to both radical and incremental transformations and bridges the gap 
between the old, more mechanistic, and linear thinking in current strategy develop- 
ment and the new nonlinear complex adaptive thinking that is emerging rapidly, on 
which the generic aliveness principles are built. In order to understand the relevance 
of a patterned approach to strategizing transformative change, it is important to look 
at drivers of transformations and how they can become pathways for systems change, 
if connected with each other. An analysis of research conversations with 50 interview 
partners internationally active in sustainability transformations across private sector, 
public sector, and civil society showed that what was seen as crucially important for 
systems change could be clustered around six strategic drivers of transformations 
and linked to the generic aliveness principles (Kuenkel, 2019). Connecting these 
drivers leads to complementary implementation of transformative efforts and to an 
increased impact that isolated activities would not have. Strategically used, these six 
drivers—anarratives, structures, innovation, metrics, governance, and regulations— 
serve as patterned meta-structure to find the combination or rather constellation of 
strategic actions that move transformations forward. Behind these six drivers are six 
questions that guide strategic choices: 


— Narratives: What is the story that underpins the transformative change? 

— Structures: How do we organize collective stewardship of change? 

— Innovation: How do we guide innovations towards regenerative futures? 

— Metrics: How do we measure progress? 

— Governance: How do we learn collectively and negotiate differences? 

— Regulations: How do we safeguard social and ecological life-support systems? 


These drivers inspire transformative change interventions around a certain issue, 
such as above example of energy transformation, or other issues such as transfor- 
mation of food systems or biodiversity restoration; they can also inform strategic 
transformations in certain geographical areas across different issues. They serve as 
quality check and planning methodology for designing transformative change inter- 
ventions. Most often, depending on the issue, one of the dimensions functions as an 
entry point for driving transformations. Figure 21.3 shows the strategic drivers in 
relation to the aliveness principles. This approach acknowledges current capacities 
and already existing pathways, while ensuring that strategic planning is not merely 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 


Fig. 21.3 Strategic drivers of transformations (copyright by the author) 


reinforcing the known approaches of the status quo, but contributing to a deeper 
transformation of our socio-economic value systems, institutions, and structures. 
The six strategic drivers are described in more detail below and illustrated with the 
above example: the stewardship of the transformation of the energy sector. 


21.6.1 Strategic Driver 1: Enlivening Narratives 


Narratives are stories that are told about how the world works and how people 
should act economically. They set norms and anchor values. It is clear that the deeply 
ingrained narratives of the neoliberal economic paradigm of individualism, compe- 
tition, and the primacy of the market have caused distorted and unhealthy growth 
patterns. This accelerated the centuries-long emergence of sustainability challenges, 
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and it also endangers current transformative efforts, as long-standing global and 
local power structures and the structural path dependencies of our current economic 
system are severe barriers to change. But narratives are already beginning to change. 
There is the necessity to further strengthen new mental models, mindsets, and stories 
of how our planet works as an interconnected life-support system. Only narratives 
that reconcile the human presence with nature, the commons, and the dignity of 
all people will help create life economies (Akerlof & Shiller, 2010; Ostrom, 2009). 
This includes a new understanding of conditions for wellbeing, of the importance 
of social equity, and of the responsibility for future generations. Narratives need to 
offer future possibilities combining societal vitality with economic prospects. The 
key question for transformative change is how to embed them in systems, structures, 
and institutions at all levels and all sectors. 


21.6.2 Strategic Driver 2: Enabling Structures 


Structures influence both thinking and behaviour, and if they remain unchanged, rein- 
force the status quo. Political structures, institutional structures, and societal struc- 
tures (including power structures) can prevent or enhance transformations. The role 
of enabling structures in transformations to life economies is therefore to amplify 
those human interaction systems (institutions, organizations, partnerships, proce- 
dures and networks, etc.) that are future-oriented in the sense of wellbeing on a healthy 
planet. These can, for example, manifest as redefined purposes and procedures within 
companies or organizations that are centred around life-enhancing action; it can be 
fundamentally changed ownership models of companies (worker owned and cooper- 
atives) or creating an enabling environment for purpose-driven non-profit companies 
(Hinton, 2021; Kelly, 2012). But structures have manifold purposes in transforma- 
tive change. The increasingly emerging global and local networks, despite their loose 
organizations, are incubators for new structures. Networks of actors across different 
sectors (societal sectors such as public sector, private sector, civil society) or industry 
sectors (such as all actors in a value chain, all companies in an industry sector, or 
different industries) model new economic approaches or at least ensure sustainable 
actions within the existing economic parameters. Moreover, meta-structures become 
increasingly important in transformative change: these can be stewarding entities as 
partnerships between different societal or global actors, or formalized bodies that 
complement existing structures in order to ensure certain aspects of transforma- 
tions to life economies. Such entities can engender care for common resources such 
as citizen-owned renewable energy initiatives; collaborative management of water 
resources; or community-owned forests. 
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21.6.3 Strategic Driver 3: Life-Enhancing Innovation 


Innovation is a key driver for shifting the economic system, particularly, as the 
focus on life opens up entirely new perspectives for technological and social inno- 
vations. For innovation to be conducive to the underlying purpose of life enhance- 
ment, strategic guidance is required. This is not about confining inventiveness, but 
setting the right parameters, and asking the question: how can technological, social, 
digital, and scientific innovation strengthen life-enhancing economic action? More- 
over, when innovation turns into collective design and integrates collaboration and 
input from various stakeholders, it moves from isolated improvement or brilliant 
inventions into a service to humankind. As it was in the past, the role of public 
funding is crucially important (Mazzucato, 2021) here. It cannot prescribe inventions, 
but set the guiding frame through research support, incentives, and awards, and thus 
encourage private sector actors to do the same within their firms or industrial sectors. 
Offering innovation support is not about steering outcomes, but stewarding inventive- 
ness towards a maximum degree of proactive creativity and self-organization while 
using a living systems perspective as a guardrail. Providing spaces for creative inven- 
tion is as important as discovering emergent opportunities and nurturing emerging 
potential. Technical and social solutions that intend to strengthen life economies will 
inevitably turn into new challenges. This is why innovation needs to be contextual- 
ized, anchored in continual knowledge exchange, and integrate informal, indigenous, 
and traditional knowledge systems (Fazey et al., 2020). 


21.6.4 Strategic Driver 4: Empowering Metrics 


The current criteria for measuring progress do not reflect wellbeing on a healthy 
planet. At the heart of metrics is the question about what societies value (e.g. 
the growth paradigm), how much it gets valued (e.g. the balance between natural 
resources, societal care, and quarterly financial growth), and how human presence 
can live in harmony with nature. Metrics play a central role in creating awareness 
of future pathways, as well as the progress we make in reaching them, be that on a 
local or global level, because what gets measured gets improved. Metrics for future 
economies cannot escape the complexity of life: they need to integrate a variety 
of measurement approaches to change, as well as both quantitative and qualitative 
indicators in order to respond to the differences in what works for whom and for 
what purpose. This can range from policy development and national budget plans 
to business restructuration incentive, from cultural shifts in different fractals such 
as municipalities to global companies, from individual consumer behaviour to the 
culture of people and nature as ecosystem services. Metrics need to measure threats 
as well as progress towards wellbeing on a healthy planet (Costanza et al., 2014; 
Hezri & Dovers, 2006; Hoekstra, 2019; Rametsteiner et al., 2011). The transparency 
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they create encourages reporting and disclosure mechanism that complement path- 
ways to economies in the service of life. It is important who measures what, how 
different metrics are balanced off against each other, and how these feed into the 
accountability of progress towards life economies. The key question to ask is how 
societal progress, economic results, and healthy ecological life-support systems can 
be measured in conjunction. 


21.6.5 Strategic Driver 5: Multi-level Governance 


The concept of governance is complementary to the role of governments. It refers 
to multiple ways of collectively stewarding societies, commons, or communities in 
collaboration with different stakeholders in order to solve problems that are of collec- 
tive nature. The participation of various societal groups in policy development and 
decision-making is important for addressing complex societal or global challenges. 
For economics, the role of governance is rarely seen as relevant, except for recent 
approaches to the governance of global value chains (Gereffi et al., 2005) or multi- 
level governance of certain economic sectors (Mayntz, 2007) or regions (Loorbach 
et al., 2016). However, the role of multi-level (multi-issue and multi-stakeholder) 
governance in life economies would be to ensure inclusion, power distribution, 
acknowledgement of diversity, collective learning, and a continuous discourse on 
the purpose of economic action. Historically, governance mechanisms have always 
existed as a pathway to human wellbeing, as checks and balances for ruling powers, 
and as a way to arrive at solutions in a negotiated balance between the interests of 
the individual and the interests of the whole. In recent years, multiple networked 
forms of governance have emerged around attempts to better manage the global 
commons—from global networks and alliances to local communities. Governance 
mechanisms create linkages between multiple actors and multiple scales while inte- 
grating differences in perspective, expertise, power, and experiences. The key ques- 
tion to ask is how to co-construct participatory stewarding mechanisms that ensure 
the life-supporting impact of economic and social activities? 


21.6.6 Strategic Driver 6: Guiding Regulations 


Safeguarding the commons for human and planetary health is crucial for our future. 
The role of guiding regulations as well as resource allocations (e.g. wellbeing budgets, 
taxing resource usage, regenerative investments) is to safeguard life’s integrity at all 
levels, for people and planet (Boin et al., 2021; Bollier & Helfrich, 2012; Mazzu- 
cato, 2021). The adverse impact of humankind on the bio- and geosphere needs 
to be limited and managed through binding laws and voluntary agreements which 
come with provisions for sanctions. Laws, regulations, tax incentives, and deliberate 
resource allocation for the redistribution of wealth are interventions that accelerate 
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behavioural change. Economic transformations require government decision to guide 
economic actions and create a level playing field for the private sector and citizens to 
act in a future-oriented way. But also, voluntary agreements play an important role, 
if they involve for example voluntary standards for private sector actors, such as 
agreed-upon value chain sustainability, sourcing principles, or ecologically friendly 
production. Advocacy organizations play an essential role in preparing the ground 
for regulatory frameworks. But both binding regulations and voluntary standards 
only create an effect, when they are anchored in political and institutional structures. 
This is evident in how international conventions such as the Paris Agreement or 
the biodiversity convention get translated into administrative procedures; how estab- 
lishing ecocide as a crime against humanity could create a new level playing field for 
companies; or how redistributive policy strategies such as Universal Basic Income 
would change societal structures. In addition, life economies require a new definition 
of what global and societal commons are and how to safeguard and maintain them. 
Societal actors need to show their accountability to the vitality of systems that affect 
not only the individual, but all. This refers to global commons such as air quality 
or climate stability, but it can also refer to commons, which today are partly priva- 
tized, such as water or land. Even health, as the COVID-19 pandemic has shown, 
is not just an individual phenomenon, but a collective one. The question that will 
inevitably have both global and locally contextualized answers is which regulatory 
frameworks, voluntary standards, and guided resource allocations safeguard social 
and environmental life-support systems. 


21.7 Scenario: Stewarding Transformations in the Energy 
Sector 


The composition of strategic drivers for energy transformations must be different 
depending on the context, the existing technological advancement or lack thereof, and 
the infrastructure for energy systems. It will necessarily also be different depending 
on the role of the state, its strength to achieve radical transformative decisions, its 
degree of good governance, and the entrustment by citizens to take the lead in trans- 
forming the energy sector. Last but not least, it will depend on the capability of private 
sector actors to co-drive implementation together with public sector and on the capa- 
bility and willingness of energy monopolies to dismantle or change their business 
model. But across all the different contexts, the six drivers are crucially important 
in their togetherness. While the role of strong states is indispensable in the transfor- 
mation of the global energy sector and a political commitment to carbon-neutrality a 
prerequisite, none of the drivers can be neglected, even though the entry points may be 
different. In technological advanced countries with strong states, guiding regulations 
following carbon-neutrality goals will surely be the strategic entry points, but they 
need to be complemented by support for life-enhancing innovation and enlivening 
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narratives that inspire all societal actors to contribute. This only works for citi- 
zens, if there are changes in power structures on the horizon; hence, the support for 
community-owned, decentralized, and contextualized energy production as part of a 
strategy of enabling structures is a cornerstone of success. This inevitably includes 
multi-level governance of energy production systems, embedded in national policies. 
If this aspect is neglected, it will slow down the transition (Braunreiter et al., 2021). 
Any transformation strategy needs to be underpinned by developing empowering 
metrics that go beyond the overall goal of carbon-neutrality, but help all actors see 
in their own areas how they can track progress. In a technologically less advanced 
country or one with a weak state, the entry point will certainly be different. Supported 
decentralized self-organization of locally adapted energy production (life-enhancing 
innovation) combined with enlivening narratives of economic potential as a result 
of access to energy will more likely be the entry points. 


21.8 Conclusions 


The basic commonalities of new economic approaches are remarkable, even if differ- 
ently described and illustrated with different principles. However, the protagonists 
hardly refer to each other and many concepts are disseminated in competition with 
each other. This raises the question of why the much-needed restructuring of a glob- 
ally destructive economic system is not being pursued more jointly. It is important 
to recognize that individual actors alone are not capable of overcoming the complex 
challenges. Working together rather than in competition, even while respecting the 
diversity of individual approaches, would make the drivers for radical transformation 
towards a new economic architecture more effective. It is becoming apparent that 
a connection between future thinkers and practitioners, between climate activists 
and economists, requires an innovative form of collective stewardship in cross- 
institutional network that advance transformations in practice. The guiding prin- 
ciples for life economies which have been described above may not be entirely new 
and to a certain extent simply an advancement of many already existing transforma- 
tive initiatives. However, this is the crucial aspect—the elements of the patchwork 
already exist, but they need to be knitted together in a new and more conscious way. 
The guiding principles require implementation together. The strategic drivers help 
actors to engender these principles—step by step, issue by issue, region by region. As 
mutually supportive aspects of an overall strategy, they inspire the design of exactly 
these collaborative strategies by different actors that need to work together more 
deliberately in a transformation system. They do not prescribe specific actions, but 
guide actors to adopt and connect measures and actions that, in the end, connect the 
many small steps towards establishing life economies. This increases the likelihood 
of real change happening. Fath et al. (2019) summarize both the challenges and the 
potential: 
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“Human learning too is never done. Despite humanity’s adaptive talents, every 
pattern of civilization eventually reaches limits that force a choice: cling to old ways 
and decline or innovate and transform. Today’s most crucial innovation may well 
involve learning to live and flourish within the limits [64]’. 
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Abstract This chapter explores the mindset humanity needs to develop in prepa- 
ration for an emerging future, from an African perspective. The required human 
consciousness must be holistic and encompassing, bridging the gap between thought 
and action, linking the past to the present and the future, democratizing access to 
resources, eliminating waste and fostering regeneration. One opportunity in view 
is leveraging the power of emerging twenty-first-century technology, specifically 
blockchain-based decentralized financial (De-Fi) networks, because of their poten- 
tial to build a global community where trust is once more a currency and where 
we can rely on humanity to do good for each other and for the planet. We need to 
design solutions and approaches that enable all persons, especially those marginal- 
ized in emerging economies, to find their voices and fulfil their aspirations. The 
author makes a strong case for combining past wisdom with contemporary know- 
how to create a new future that is more inclusive and equitable. Drawing on African 
traditional philosophy and practices, learning from Ubuntu and the Igbo people, she 
explores the balance between individual rights and communal values. The chapter 
also offers insights into the SevenPillars® framework that allows business interests, 
private and public, to thrive whilst safeguarding our natural ecosystem and upholding 
human dignity and equity. 


Keywords Collective future - Emerging future - African perspective - 
Regeneration + Ubuntu - Blockchain - SevenPillars framework + 21st Century 
technology © Environment Social Governance (ESG) 


22.1 Introduction 


Our world is at a juncture, with some tough decisions before us and two clear direc- 
tions emerging from a landscape of possibilities. On the one side, there is a broad, 
brightly lit, tarred road, packed with proverbial ‘fast cars’ whizzing by. This path 
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offers us the road towards more ‘prosperous’ lifestyle ideals. A road leading to a 
convenient and modern highway, filled with the possibility of space travel and hover- 
crafts fuelled by non-fossil-fuels is enthralling, but I ask: how does the prevailing 
system of ‘more’ and ‘better’ impact the life and health of those living here on 
Earth, particularly for those who will not have access to such technologies for a long 
time coming, maybe never, that includes the rivers and trees that in some cultures are 
accorded legal personhood, with all attendant rights. That the first road will likely lead 
to negative fallouts might only be obvious to some; however, the sense of our being 
somewhat helplessly railroaded along, with limited means to change the prevailing 
system of fast growth, excessive consumption and waste at the expense of nature, is 
a perspective that is becoming more prevalent. 

As an alternative, sourcing local ingredients for food and building roads from 
local, raw materials, and even re-purposed waste, can make such a difference when 
adopted by many, and when integrating human ‘progress’ and our planet’s protection 
become a way of life, a culture of thinking and doing. In advocating for more balance 
between people, planet and profit, it is, arguably, the smaller, day-to-day choices that 
will make a big difference. Looking down the other path, we see the surrounding 
flora and fauna flourish by the wayside of a cobbled road, underscoring hope and 
possibility for the inevitable restructuring that humanity has to make for society’s 
coexistence with nature. Looking down the other path, we see the surrounding flora 
and fauna flourish by the wayside of a cobbled road, underscoring hope and possi- 
bility for the inevitable restructuring that humanity has to make for society’s coex- 
istence with nature. That said, idealizing the cobbled stone road, which might entail 
promoting earth architecture and the use of available local materials, might also 
sound counterintuitive and therefore never achieve popular acclaim. 

So, here we are helplessly grappling with how to tackle the big issues of climate 
change, as we rise up to the challenge of fostering a just transition to a fossil-fuel-free 
planet, but the real conundrum we face today is that focusing on financial prosperity 
alone has created a hunger among billions of humans for lifestyles that we cannot 
sustain. 

There is the need for collective accountability in creating a new future, and this 
is only possible if issues of economic access, equity, social justice, connection and 
belonging are addressed. Humanity needs to collaborate across race, gender, age, 
culture, polity, geographic location and inherent belief systems to protect and cohabit 
this planet. Africa has an important responsibility to positively contribute towards a 
change in the structure of how societies work. 


22.2 The Transformative Potential of African Philosophies 


Clearly, human largesse has led the world down the more destructive path, and what is 
becoming clearer is that the world cannot continue in its current trajectory. The issue 
with wanting ‘more’ and ‘bette’ was first raised within my ecosystem and sphere of 
influence by the Club of Rome’s Limits to Growth Report published in the 1970s. This 
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report stated that the global ecosystem cannot support human demands beyond 2100 
and urged for urgent interventions in five areas, namely population trends, sustainable 
agricultural production, natural resource management, industrialization and pollution 
(Meadows et al., 1972). In the 1990s, the Frankfurt-Hohenheim Guidelines—co- 
founded by my two PhD professors—were published as a corporate responsibility 
and ethical ratings framework, and deeply influenced sustainability studies, including 
my research on the topic (Oekom Research AG et al. 2003). There are even more such 
influencers today, and yet, in spite of our increasing awareness on many fronts, we 
remain far short of the practical solutions and collaborative actions needed to address 
the challenges at hand. Even though the severe consequences industrialization has 
had on the preservation of our natural ecosystem are hardly debated any longer, we 
are still caught by this conundrum. 

In Africa, my home continent, which is widely acknowledged as the cradle of 
human ‘civilization’, it is particularly important to reconsider racing into future 
ideals, as prescribed by the norms and practices of other nations, which often do not 
align with the cultural, historical and societal complexities of African peoples. No 
continent or nation can afford to be a passive recipient and implementer of solutions 
birthed in other countries any longer. It does not work. 

For many reasons, African nations have thus far borne the brunt of the disastrous 
impacts of the tarred road trajectory—from exploitative systems like colonialism, 
apartheid and neo-imperialism, irresponsible resource exploitation, attendant envi- 
ronmental degradation, desertification, loss of sustainable livelihoods, social injus- 
tice, economic depravity and the increasingly devastating effects of climate change. 
For our own survival, but also for that of the world, itis increasingly important that the 
dominant voices responsible for building the prevailing economic structures, which 
have proved unsustainable, are joined by voices that should long have had more of a 
say. We must ensure that the ancient wisdom and knowledge inherent in indigenous 
cultures and peoples are incorporated in upcoming global solutions, if only to create a 
more participatory approach to problem-solving, where everyone is accountable for 
co-creating a shared and common future (Everling, 2021). This is especially relevant 
for learning from cultures that have long depended on oral traditions to pass down 
wisdom and knowledge. What is not yet clear is how we will create this paradigm 
shift. 

In searching for new solutions, this present generation seems more determined 
than ever to break away from the past, unfortunately creating a deeper wedge in 
an already fragmented global community. In my view, we must write more about, 
and also embrace more conscientiously, our responsibility to look backwards and 
learn from long-neglected indigenous know-how and cultural systems for what they 
could offer in terms of boldly advocating for a new collective future. Inclusion and 
diversity go beyond making a case for women and youth and promote the inclusion 
of marginalized cultural worldviews within policy-making. It is increasingly clear 
that there are benefits to reflecting upon centuries of cultural insights to recreate the 
future (Ike et al., 2001). Indeed, in Germany, my motherland, many miles from my 
fatherland, I discovered that balancing economic, environmental and social pros- 
perity had long been contemplated by my Igbo ancestors, arguably one of the most 
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entrepreneurial cultures on the African continent. This is the ‘memory of our collec- 
tive future’ which my research and subsequent years of work on the SevenPillars 
methodology, which will be elaborated below, draws upon. 

Among other requirements, the key elements of future natural resource manage- 
ment strategies need to become more circular, especially by emphasizing reuse, 
sharing, repairing, refurbishing, remanufacturing, relearning and recycling. This 
requires going beyond minimizing the use of natural capital to ensure outright elim- 
ination — not just mitigation - of waste, pollution and emissions inter alia. In this 
regard, we needed a paradigm shift that could transform hearts and minds, not just 
operations, processes and policies. As such, the traditional jurisprudence systems, 
as practised by the Igbo philosophy of ‘Omenala’! where human life and a healthy 
ecosystem existed in harmony, as well as kinship systems like ‘Umunne/a’’, offer an 
approach that can be reapplied to modern thinking, reasoning and solution-building 
to ensure equity, diversity and inclusion. In traditional Igbo culture, individual and 
communal welfare co-existed, and such cultural beliefs and systems will serve well, 
alongside many others, as a launchpad for restructuring the present approach to 
addressing our contemporary global issues (Edozien, 2007). 

Stepping back in time, we can clearly see the inroads and leaps Africa has taken 
in the not-too-distant past to positively and collectively transform society and uplift 
humanity in an ecologically, economically and people-centred way. The first such 
recent revolution came with the telecommunications sector, when African nations 
successfully avoided the deployment of fixed line telephone systems infrastructure 
and went straight into mobile & wireless (broadband). In Nigeria, according to the 
Nigerian Communications Commission (NCC) this increased accessibility exponen- 
tially, from 400,000 landlines in four decades to 204million mobile lines in less than 
two decades, including the base of the pyramid (Udubuwa, 2021). The second revolu- 
tion we could refer to was in the banking and finance sector, where Africa leapfrogged 
the development of branch-banking into mobile [fintech], and is moving rapidly into 
100% digital banking. The third revolution, going on quietly, is in the energy sector, 
where we have the opportunity to chart a path to renewable sources of energy that 
are not fossil-fuel-based. Like with telecommunications and fintech, Africa retains 


l ‘Omenala’ means ‘the law of the land’ and embodies the understanding of African communal 
values for the Igbo, which are very much aligned with the values of ‘Ubuntu.’ ‘Omenala’ offers 
an important principle and philosophy in understanding the interplay between community and 
individual; forces of nature and nurture; religion and business; the environment and humanity; 
and generally helps us better understand various factors and values that ensured sustainability and 
stakeholder participation among the traditional Igbo people. It continues to provide a valuable 
foundation for problem-solving today. In this context, “Omenala’ links the past, present and future 
in one continuum through the earth (Edozien, 2007). 


2 Umunne’ and ‘Umunna’ literally means children [umu] of the same mother [nne] or the same 
father [nna], however in more generic terms refers to the kinship in communities and underscores 
the values of belonging and community, since the individual is only considered fully realized through 
his social relations. This involved the individual’s relationship with family, the wider community 
and nature (land, sky, forest, rivers, etc.). Much like with the Ubuntu philosophy, the principle of 
“I am because we are, and becasue we are therefore I am” applies (Edozien, 2007). 
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the option not to be powered by coal-fired power plants and has the opportunity to 
deploy geothermal, wind, solar and other more sustainable energy sources. 

Now, Africa is at the brink of what could be termed its fourth revolution, as we 
improve the capacity of blockchain solutions to make smart contracts work. We 
have a new possibility to introduce and democratize the trust that enables finan- 
cial intermediation, essentially introducing access to sustainable capital more equi- 
tably and supporting more sustainable livelihoods on the continent. This can ensure 
that rural communities have access to the resources they require to preserve their 
natural ecosystems and develop, with all the benefits that dignified living brings, 
self-sustaining and modern amenities. Blockchain-enabled technology could enable 
financial inclusion and personal fulfilment possibilities in entirely innovative ways 
and across every level of society, and indeed many such practical solutions are 
beginning to emerge. 

It is not, therefore, so far-fetched to hope that Africa’s role in inevitable world 
restructuring could be inspired by her wise, culturally rooted philosophies and best 
practices. The concept of ‘Ubuntu’ is one that has popularized the philosophy that 
promotes the importance of interdependence: ‘I am because we are, and because we 
are, therefore I am’, which is prevalent among the Igbo and so many African cultures 
(Edozien, 2007). The cultural rootedness of communal thinking in tandem with the 
pursuit of individual interest is embedded in cultural philosophies like ‘Ubuntu’. 
So why not encourage equity and prosperity, inclusion and human dignity on the 
continent, and consequently for the world, through African philosophical thought 
and action? Why shouldn’t we leverage alternative models in achieving digital and 
financial inclusion, economic security, personal fulfilment and social confidence, 
without as much ecological disruption? Surely, we can practice a more socially and 
economically just capitalism that considers natural capital and captures negative 
externalities as part of the cost of business? 

I believe that we can facilitate a just transition by mining our deep cultural systems 
to extrapolate inclusive socio-economic policies, with better forms of production 
and resource extraction, more equitable distribution of resources, and responsible 
leadership that is more inclusive of the perspectives and needs of those people we 
seek to impact. While uplifting human dignity and sustaining the natural ecosystem 
might be at the core of many sustainability advocates, we need to be mindful, to 
choose the paths that lead towards creating a world in which people, culture, natural 
capital and responsible capitalism are better aligned. There will certainly be a need 
for a multiplicity of pathways to accommodate all stakeholders. The SevenPillars 
Methodology supports businesses, which are key stakeholders and potential enablers 
of positive change, to develop a values-based approach to work that integrates cultural 
and ethical values, respecting individual and communal needs and interests. 
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22.2.1 The SevenPillars Methodology 


The SevenPillars methodology is an adaptation of the Frankfurt-Hohenheim Guide- 
lines, which has been acknowledged as the first criteriology for sustainable corporate 
ratings to be developed using scientific methods (Afrikairos, 2021). As an approach, 
the SevenPillars evolved further based on insights acquired from businesses at the 
base of the pyramid, through the work of the Growing Businesses Foundation in 
Nigeria. The SevenPillars concept was then successfully applied to Africa’s largest 
listed manufacturing business, with a market cap of $9.1bn according to Forbes, 
supporting it to achieve award-winning results. Originally, the SevenPillars Method- 
ology evolved out of research covering hundreds of businesses to test the traditional 
values and systems of business owners and managers vis a vis the society, environ- 
ment and economy in a given community. The objective was to sustain financial 
performance, but not at the cost of community welfare, good governance, environ- 
mental impacts and other criteria included among prevailing Environment, Social 
and Governance (ESG) standards. At the heart of the SevenPillars® lies the cultural 
pillar, which requires any implementation, first and foremost, to be aligned with the 
best practices and ideals of prevailing norms, values and way of life. 

The SevenPillars® fashioned its methodology, in part, from the African cultural 
system of the Igbo, building on the values and philosophies inherent in Igbo 
concepts of ‘Omenala’ and ‘Umunne/a’, which emphasize alignment of individual, 
community, nature, business interests. Figure 22.1 shows the seven pillars of this 
methodology. 


e The Cultural Sustainability Pillar is at the core of the SevenPillars® model. It 
seeks to embody values, ethics and align sustainability thinking with doing at the 
heart of the organization. Celebrating the human person and their connection with 
the ecosystem is critical for this pillar, and this also means recognizing employees 
and institutionalizing local knowledge capital as a core asset of the business. This 
is achieved by creating a learning environment and collaborative platforms for 
employees to grow and achieve their fullest potential, embody core values of the 


Fig. 22.1 The CULTURAL ECONOMIC OPERATIONAL INSTITUTIONAL 
SevenPillars® Methodology PILLAR PILLAR PELAR PILLAR 
(Copyright by the author). 
The figure was designed as 
part of the SevenPillars® 
Handbook, to be published 
in 2022 
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business, adopt an inclusive approach to business including respect for cultural 
diversity and giving back to the society, within and beyond the workplace. This 
Pillar actively encourages and rewards engagement with the wider ecosystem 
and outside of core work responsibilities, which requires teamwork, learning and 
growth, volunteering, mentorship, inclusivity, respect, integrity, meritocracy and 
business ethics. 

e The Social Sustainability Pillar recognizes the importance of strategic engage- 
ment with the host economy, specifically host communities, both as a corporate 
entity and through employee engagement, with a view to achieving social license 
to operate by enabling surrounding communities to grow and progress to their 
full potential in tandem with business profitability and growth. Businesses have an 
important role to play in bringing development, new business opportunities, skills, 
jobs, know-how, infrastructural development, resilience and prosperity through 
direct and indirect employment, skills transfer, local entrepreneurial development, 
job creation and prioritized patronage of local suppliers and contractors. Global 
best practices, which include appropriate technologies, educational, health and 
safety standards, are also extended beyond the workplace to the communities 
directly or indirectly through partnerships. 

e The Economic Sustainability Pillar promotes inclusive, sustainable economic 
development of host countries and markets, strategically seeking - as a deliberate 
by-product of the business operations—to promote the economic growth, self- 
reliance, self-sufficiency and industrialization of the host economy. This pillar 
promotes an impact driven approach to business whereby long-term value is 
achieved by incorporating environmental and operational efficiency in the choice 
of production facilities, creating jobs and developing resilient local economies 
in strategic locations and key markets. Transparency and due diligence in the 
payment of taxes and fulfiling other statutory obligations also improves the 
economic robustness of the host country enhancing the economic prospects for 
business growth, mitigating country-level risk and promoting prosperity and local 
purchasing power. This pillar can also be developed as an important element of 
external reporting, especially with regard to the value and chain and supply chain 
of larger businesses. 

e The Environmental Sustainability Pillar promotes the integration of sustainable 
environmental management practices into core business operations. This Pillar is 
critical to ensure a proactive approach in addressing the challenges and opportu- 
nities of environmental management, considering flora, fauna, water bodies and 
land as key stakeholders and ensuring business preparedness, early mitigation 
and mediation of risks such as climate change. Beyond taking account of and 
consciously minimizing negative externalities and risks, this pillar identifies and 
explores business opportunities and innovations that arise from consciously opti- 
mizing performance by managing energy efficiency, water usage, waste reduction, 
emissions, inter alia and seeks to embrace new technologies to reinvent business 
processes and ensure early adoption of circular and shared economy best practices 
for sustainable competitive advantage. 
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e The Operational Sustainability Pillar focuses on business process innovation 
and efficiencies by leveraging new technologies to achieve customer satisfac- 
tion and satisfy target markets through supply chain and value chain innova- 
tion. Beyond internal business process improvements to ensure customer satisfac- 
tion and operational efficiency, the pillar highlights collaboration with vendors, 
contractors and partners to deliver constantly improving value and service to 
customers and stakeholders through continuous product improvement, new busi- 
ness development, product innovation, with appropriate technologies and systems 
that constantly optimize cost efficiencies, whilst recording and actively mini- 
mizing negative externalities. This Pillar sits at the core of business operations 
to maintain and promote high operational standards that align with global best 
practices whether in occupational health and safety, to make the work environ- 
ment and project sites safe for all stakeholders, or circular economy principles 
that incorporate new approaches to supply chain innovation whilst minimizing 
harm to the society, economy and environment. 

e The Financial Sustainability Pillar seeks to achieve sustainable financial health 
by integrating financial and non-financial reporting, and curating a financially 
viable business model that delivers good and sustained returns to shareholders, 
whilst also creating value for stakeholders in the markets, economies and coun- 
tries of operation. The integration and alignment of non-financial and financial 
outcomes and target-setting is central to this pillar, with the objective of creating 
sustained financial profitability for the business, whilst retaining social license to 
operate. This pillar needs to clearly articulate the balance sheet of every one of the 
seven pillars, and associated seven capitals, to creating linkages between them. 
This also results in accountability for negative externalities, ensuring mitigation 
against stranded assets and sustainability-related risks. 

e The Institutional Sustainability Pillar is centred around the objective to build a 
world-class institution focusing on sustainability-related risk management, gover- 
nance and compliance. This pillar embeds sustainability in governance best prac- 
tices and underscores legal and regulatory compliance, accountability, trans- 
parency and business continuity as key business success levers. The focus on 
institutional sustainability also ensures that the vision, goals and objectives of the 
organisation are championed at the highest level of governance but also trickle 
down to the most subsidiary level of execution. This achieves solidarity across 
functions, and means that values and ethical norms of behaviour are adhered to; 
that best practices in sustainability, governance, risk management and compliance 
are truly operationalized and monitored across the business. 


22.3 Closing the Sustainability Gap 


In an article for the African Chapter of the Club of Rome, Preiser et al. (2020) 
buttress the fact that linking the past, present and future as a distinct element of 
sustainability is borrowed from the African value system. For instance, in the Igbo 
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traditional economy which revolves around family-owned businesses, it emerged 
that the rationale for economic decision-making often drew gravitas from 3 tiers of 
existence—the present living, the yet-unborn future and the past ancestors whose 
presence lives on through culture (Preister et al., 2020). This understanding is a 
cornerstone of the sustainability definition adopted by the SevenPillars approach, one 
that goes beyond considering the present and future generations to also incorporate 
the past inherent in cultural norms, values and the ethos of tradition. Additionally, 
there is often a disconnect between the ideals of individuals and the corporations 
in which they work, put more simply: a sustainability gap, which refers to the wide 
space that can exist between thought and action, strategy and execution. 

The success in applying the SevenPillars® Methodology has mostly been 
attributed to its emphasis on bridging this sustainability gap, most importantly in 
linking thought to action, moving between ideals and their practical enactment, and 
also uniquely linking lessons of the past to the present and future. This thinking goes 
beyond just talking to lived practices, which we call culture or, in Igbo, ‘Omenala’. It 
shows that digging deep into past practices can promote solutions for the future. For 
instance, in the preparation of foods, such as moin-moin and ofada rice, some Nige- 
rian catering businesses have returned to the practice of using organic packaging, 
thereby reducing plastic consumption by creatively and beautifully serving delica- 
cies in banana leaves at important functions and events. Similarly, the use of natural 
earth and reuse of materials that might have become waste is now increasingly in 
use as building material or to create art. 

There are several more practices upheld in the past which are a source of immense 
insight for the future. Take the notion of preserving certain parts of the forest as sacred 
by the Igbo, which, in the past, ensured that no human was to interfere with the space 
where nature was allowed to reign supreme. This allowed for balance and mutual 
respect between nature and the community. This regard for the earth is also seen in 
farming practices where farmlands were left fallow for years, the outcome of which 
was for the soil to recover and regain its spent fertility. The Igbo tradition built on the 
sanctity of flora and fauna in occurrence naturally and locally—with specific rules 
on the percentages of crop harvested that was to be replanted—all of which ensured 
a certain economic circularity embedded in the traditions, norms and culture of the 
people and the agronomy, sustained by the earth and the humans in the area. 

In terms of social equity, traditional governance structures, like the ‘umuada’’, 
‘umunne’ and ‘umunna’, ensured that all persons had representation and were guar- 
anteed rights to a fair hearing. Traditional governing structures also maintained a 
balance between private interest, enterprise and the communal good, and land (a 
primary asset highly regarded as part of nature) was held in trust, not ever owned 
absolutely by any individual. This communal ownership style encouraged individual 
enterprise but also respected the long-term interests of the community. In commu- 
nities where these traditional practices thrived, there was a strong corporate social 
responsibility where the most enterprising individuals collectively provided enough 


3 The ’umuada’ is another kinship classification within the traditional Igbo culture that promotes a 
sense of belonging (Edozien, 2007) 
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for all to survive. Thus, those who were in need ‘had a right to harvest leftovers from 
farmlands after the rightful “owner” had taken all they wanted’ (Preiser et al., 2020; 
Edozien, 2007). In implementing concepts like social equity within contemporary 
corporations, the Cultural Pillar of the SevenPillars Methodology focuses on the 
relevance of local cultures and existing practices and the importance of the past for 
navigating the present and future. 

For businesses, the overall idea behind the SevenPillars® methodology, to put it 
another way, is that sustainability means leaning on the wisdom of all generations, 
to manage the present and safeguard the future. This means developing sustain- 
ability consciousness and, in more practical terms, managing Environment, Social 
and Governance (ESG) risk. It is our responsibility to ensure we have food, water 
and sustainable livelihoods for future generations. This means we must address the 
present conflict between people, planet and profit. 

There is an urgent need for a switch from the linear to a more circular economy, 
similar to what used to be the norm in African traditional societies. Figure 22.2 
shows the sustainability gap that transformative strategies need to bridge. We also 
need to shift from ticking boxes for reports to responsible and conscious decision- 
making in the realm of finance, production and consumption inter alia. For example, 
responsible finance for circular economy initiatives should not just tick the box 
stating their support of recycled waste streams but, in addition or instead, finance 
business strategies that eliminate and mitigate negative environmental impact and 
divert operations from the use of virgin materials, which could be replaced with 
recycled and reusable materials. 

The sustainability gap is a problem that has arisen in the course of my work, 
most specifically during my tenure as an associate with the University of Edinburgh, 
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working in collaboration with Professor Kenneth Amaeshi and as Chief Sustain- 
ability & Governance Officer for Africa’s largest commercial enterprise. A large 
problem with the gap between thought and action is that, even when organizations 
become aware, and, in theory, acquiesce to the necessity of the SevenPillars sustain- 
ability concept, they might still be unwilling to do the work of moving the theo- 
retical to the practical or moving from thought to action. Many organizations set 
social, economic and environmental targets, inter alia, which they are unable and 
unlikely to meet, because it is what is demanded from external stakeholders rather 
than what the employees and company leaders set out to achieve. Without the proper 
follow-through, this leads to integrity and credibility issues. 

The SevenPillars® help to bridge the sustainability gap, and, in my experi- 
ence, they work for large corporations, but also for small businesses. This has 
been evidenced in my work at Dangote and with the Growing Businesses Foun- 
dation (GBF) (Dangote Sustainability Report, 2018).4 While at GBF, we invented 
the term ‘Corporate Response-ability and Sustain-ability’ in 2007 to emphasize 
that community-centred sustainable thinking in action should be core to business 
strategic thinking. This was also to re-emphasize that the holistic nature of ‘African 
Cosmology’ successfully applied to capitalism can produce positive outcomes for all, 
including businesses, without sacrificing the society, environment or the commons. 

Based on my learnings from the work of the Growing Businesses Foundation over 
the past 21 years and the 30-year life span of the Frankfurt-Hohenheim Guidelines, 
which together support the foundations of the SevenPillars®, and I believe businesses 
have perhaps the most important role to play in saving the planet and humanity, I 
believe it is possible to galvanize organizations into closing the sustainability gap 
and thus ensuring that businesses, micro, small, medium and large play their part 
in achieving global and local sustainability principles and outcomes. The SevenPil- 
lars® Methodology is deliberately designed for businesses, as an impactful change 
management framework to underpin their transformative literacy process. 


22.4 Conclusion: A Contribution to Transformative 
Literacy 


The prevailing system of ‘modern civilizations’, analogous to the tarred road trajec- 
tory, is not sustainable; its gains have been achieved for the few to the detriment of 
the many, depleting earth’s resources and jeopardizing the survival of future gener- 
ations. Africa needs to step into her significant role in re-fashioning the operating 
systems of the world, not just for her own sake but for the global community at 
large. The required human consciousness, and inevitable change towards it, must be 
holistic and encompassing, bridging the gap between thought and action, linking the 


4 GBF is a non-profit organization combating poverty by enabling enterprises amongst the poorest 
people in Nigeria. For more information, see https://gbfng.org, accessed on 30th June 2021 
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past to the present and the future, democratizing access, in moderation, to resources, 
eliminating waste and fostering regeneration. 

This kind of all-encompassing worldview, where the sacred and the secular, the 
spiritual and the material intertwine seamlessly, is inherent across most African 
cultures and traditional systems. What African nations need to do, therefore, is to 
mine their cultural heritage and, with minor modifications, extrapolate them for both 
local and global transformation. The rethinking required for this holistic change 
has already begun, by emphasizing sustainability and circularity. The SevenPil- 
lars® framework is one tool that has been successfully deployed in Africa’s leading 
commercial enterprise and bridges the gap between corporations and the base of the 
pyramid, as manifested in the work of GBF, which now spans 21 years. 

Throughout these years, I have witnessed leaders and institutional actors success- 
fully embrace ideals inherent in African cultures; and I am confident that Africa, 
indeed the world, will benefit from incorporating more diverse perspectives in global 
policy-making. We are in a new era, wherein human activity is being incentivized to 
be conducted with more regard for nature and equity. However, the emerging future 
will only be transformative for humankind and our planet when individuals, commu- 
nity and business leaders around the world find the courage to combine our diverse 
collective memories of a sustainable future. I believe we have a great opportunity 
to leverage technology, draw upon our extensive and diverse knowledge base across 
the world’s rich heritage of cultures and refashion our future. 
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